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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 





Digitized by the Internet Archive 
In 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/architecturaldig49jullosa 
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The Historic Natchez Coliece: 


DATE DUE 


evocative group of gem-like J 







. .lovingly recreated by Henre: , 


and respect for a centuries-old ti 


“~ 


Ta, ‘sman snuf 
and meticulous attention to deta furniture of 
uncommon distinctiveness and characi + . that lives easily 
anywhere. With intricate inlays, fine gs; finishes with 
a depth and luminosity that capture the richness of antiquity. 
Exquisitely tailored upholstered furniture, too, designed 
with the kind of antebellum elegance and sophistication 

still found in the elegantly appointed interiors of the historic 
homes of Natchez. To live with this furniture is to experience 
the warmth, the grace, the style of Natchez, itself. For 

the catalog, send $7.00 to Henredon, Dept. A72, Morganton, 
| is North Carolina 28655. 

To order by MasterCard or 


Visa, or just to talk to us, 


call 1-800-444-3682. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 


72) The Country Life 
Renovating a Former Gristmill in Westchester County 
Interior Design by Juan Montoya, AsID 
Landscape Architecture by Randolph Marshall, ASLA 
Text by Susan Cheever/Photography by Billy Cunningham 











88 Chez Emanuel Ungaro 
Grand Illusions Fill the Fashion Designer’s Paris Residence 
Text by Charlotte Aillaud/Photography by Marina Faust 











Q6 Make-over in Lyford Cay 

Augmenting a Colonial-Style Property in the Bahamas 
COVER: Flowers, watering cans Architectural and Interior Design by Juan Pablo Molyneux 
and baskets fill the mudroom of Text by John Taylor/P hotography by Dan Forer 
a Tudor Revival house in north- 
ern California. Architecture by ‘I Ow After Lutyens 
Wadieciagarg sc pods) S: A Tudor Revival Theme in Northern California 
Mark Hampton. Photography reteece by Ned t 

t 

Text by Howard Junker/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 








114 Manhattan Mode 
Crisp Glamour for a Postwar Apartment Overlooking Central Park 
Interior Design by Jay Spectre, AsID, and Geoffrey N. Bradfield, asib 
Text by John Taylor/Photography by Durston Saylor 





128 Ambassador and Mrs. Edward N. Ney in Canada 
The United States Embassy Residence in Ottawa 
Interior Design by Stephen Stempler, AsID 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Durston Saylor 





134 The View from Ketchum 
A Family’s Riverfront Retreat in Idaho Takes Shape 
Architecture by Harold Levitt, AIA 
Interior Design by John Cottrell 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 








148 West Coast Orientation 


Copyright 1992 Architectural Digest A Northern California House Imbued with the Japanese Aesthetic 
Publishing Corp. All rights reserved in all Interior Design by Laura Seccombe of Seccombe Design Associates 
eens Copyright contents may not be re- Landscape Architecture by Ron Herman, ASLA 

produced in any manner without prior written + EB 

permission of Architectural Digest. Printed Text by Joan Chatfield Taylor/Photography by Chas McGrath 





in the United States of America. ; were a 
= : 16© _ Palladian Echoes 
Stately Revival in Hertfordshire, England 
Interior Design by David Laws 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 





16 6 The Pavillon de Victoire 
Cultivating the Art of Shelter in a Former Hunting Lodge 
near Aix-en-Provence 
Interior and Landscape Design by Jean-Louis Raynaud 
Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 





continued on page 4 














“No matter what I’m dancing, I always 


rely on the power of the music.” cynic cregon 


Whenever Cynthia Gregory performs, 
magic takes place. As Dance Magazine 
noted, “Cynthia is an artist. She disturbs 
the molecules. From the moment she 
enters, you know there's a star on stage. 
She makes you watch her.” 

Cynthia has her own way of 
describing her performing experience. 
“Something happens to me when I go on 
stage,’ she says. “It’s exhilarating being 
there with all the beautiful costumes, 
the sets, and the audience. That’s when 
ballet comes alive for me.” 

Then, of course, there’s the music. 
“When I approach a performance, I start 
out by re-playing passages on the piano 
because, for me, music is the essence of 
the ballet. I’m not someone who can 
concentrate solely on the mechanics of 
a dance. So when I perform, I just 


Rolex Oyster Perpetual Lady Datejust with 18kt white gold case and Ty/401 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., 





listen to the orchestra and let myself go.” 
Gregory says her love of music stems 
from one of her first ballet teachers. 
“Instead of the usual tinkly music one 
plays for children, she'd give us powerful 
things like Bach, Scarlatti, and Beethoven. 
That’s how I learned to feel the music, 
to make it an integral part of my dance. 
“The years I’ve devoted to ballet 
have given me a deep appreciation of 
extraordinary performance and grace,” 


Cynthia notes. “In fact, Wy 


they're the same qualities 
ROLEX 


I’ve come to love 
s ” 
in my Rolex. 
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NTRODUCING THE NEW MAZDA 929. THE FIRST LUXURY SEDAN THAT 

DOESN’T DEPEND ENTIRELY ON LUXURY TO MAKE YOU FEEL GOOD. 

Why should the rewards of owning a fine automobile be restricted to the purely physical? It was 
this unconventional thinking that ultimately led to the new Mazda 929. ¢a-A luxury sedan conceived 


not by corporate committee but by a fine artist. Resulting in aesthetics that may strike a somewhat 


Govt 


deeper chord in you than cars normally do. ga, Of course, you can also savor 


the smooth acceleration of its DOHC 24-valve V6 engine, the security of 





standard dual air bags and leather-trimmed upholstery.* ¢. After all, if the new Mazda 929 didnt offer 
the prerequisites of uncommon comfort and 
performance, it not only wouldnt be a luxury 
sedan. It wouldnt be a Mazda. 


THE MAZDA 929 
Dual air bags standard. ABS. 3.0L, 24-valve V6 engine. 
Multi-link suspension. Available leather-trimmed uphol- 
stery.” First car with available solar-powered ventilation 





system. Preferred Maintenance Plan covers all scheduled 
maintenance for 15 months or 15,000 miles. Plus a36-month/ 
50,000-mile limited warranty and Roadside Assistance Pro- 
gram. No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. See 
your dealer for details. For a free brochure on the new 929 
or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. 


© 1992 Mazda Motor of America, Inc. 
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Weight, power, clarity. 
No material is as honest as crystal. 
Crystal hide 12 from your eye, 


but shi ure heart like 


faith, hope, and charity. 





illeri Orrefors & Kosta Boda, New York and Costa Mesa, ai 


stores nationwide. 





"Odyssey" by Lars Hellsten. 8" wide, $22 


| Orrefors 


Orrefors ‘wv 


Nordic light transformed into crystal. 
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OUR NEW AMERICAN ORIGINALS 
ARE MADE UNDER THE WATCHFUL 
EYE AND THE STEADY HAND OF 
PERFECTIONISTS. WE PROUDLY 
FASHION, IN LIMITED QUANTITIES, 
UNIQUE FURNISHINGS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 


TO THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 

THE BEST, TO THOSE WHO CAN 
ACCEPT NO LESS, WE OFFER THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO INVEST IN 
EXCELLENCE WHICH WILL ENDURE. 


M.Craig & Company 
CA BLN Eevee K BRS 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 29201 
TO THE TRADE 
ATLANTA, Paul B. Raulet ¢ BOSTON, /\1-Geough ¢ ompany, Inc, © CHICAGO, Brian Andrew, LTD 
CoLumBiA, M. Craig & Company ¢ As, E.C, Dicken ¢ DENVER, Nielsen Mayne, Inc. 
MIAMI, Decorator's Walk ¢ LOS ANGEL: : 
SAN FRANCIS( 


911 LADY STREET 


803-254-5994 


<udin * New York, Connoisseur Gallery, Inc. 


rr & Associates 
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“Body and Sole” 

Air Brush Illustration 
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ditions by professional drivers using special safety equipment and procedures. This should not be attempte 


1 Division of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all speed laws. For more information, call 800-872. 








‘t's like they always say, time sure flies when 


youre having fun. Which is exactly what Lexus 


ners have been doing lately. 


= 


And why not? The LS400’s 32-valve V8 can 


Ee 2 ae a 


celerate from zero to sixty mph in 79 seconds* 


suing forth a sound, one critic wrote, like that 


— 


of tear- 


ing silk 






(notice how he 
didn't say polyester). 
Of course auto buffs aren't the only ones 


talking about the LS 400. Kiplinger’s Personal 





Finance Magazine rated it 
“best in class:” 


But perhaps the more 





notable statistic of late is how 
well an LS400 performs on 
paper (even the most devoted 
aficionado must abide by his 
wallet). It recently posted the 
highest retained value in the 
luxury class! Not bad for a 
car you couldn't even find a 


few years ago. 





Indeed, the times they 





ote courtesy of Car and Driver magazine. *This 0-60 mph performance capacity figure is for comparison only, and was obtained with prototype vehicles under test-track con- 
dlic streets or highways. +Model year 1990 LS 400, N.A.D.A. Official Used Car Guide® Jan. 1992. 








are a changing. And so, as 
you may have noticed, is the 


luxury car. 
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The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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PIGEON POINT LIGHTHOUSE, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CA 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a 
house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 
Make preservation a 
blueprint for the future. 


Write: 
National T 

for Histori 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave 
Washington, D.C. 20036 








LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


It was one of those dreary, bone-chill- 
ing weekends in New York, so I 
curled up in front of the fire with 
sixteen years of Architectural Digest. 
What a wonderful time I had watch- 
ing the way we’ve lived since the mid- 
seventies—what we cared about, our 
excesses, our discretions, our pas- 
sions. Just as our economy boomed, 
so did your magazine and the taste of 
clients. We saw furniture and fabric as 
an expression of ourselves, and we set 
out to define our personalities in the 
home. Looking over three decades of 
your magazine gave me a way to fo- 
cus on where I’ve been and what 
styles still live today. Architectural Di- 
gest is timeless. It doesn’t spend time 
on the trends, just the tried-and-true 
value of good taste. 
Kathleen Sullivan 
New York, New York 


The article “Unearthing the Treasures 
of Rome” (Architectural Digest Travels) 
in your March 1992 issue is a wonder- 
ful breath of history brought to us in 
the most enchanting way by designer 
Craig Wright and the exquisite eye of 
photographer Daniel H. Minassian. 
I’m so grateful for your Roman taste. 
Claudette Delphis 
San Mateo, California 


It was with great interest that I read 
Brendan Gill's article in your March 
1992 issue (“Portrait: Charles Basker- 
ville”). One of the sixty-seven por- 
traits he painted for the USAAF dur- 
ing World War II was that of my 
brother, Major Warren W. Sutton. It 
was painted directly following his re- 
turn from a bombing run. The artist 
portrayed perfectly the weariness 
and sadness so evident in this young 
man’s eyes. There is also a hint of cha- 
grin at having to sit for a portrait right 
after flying a grueling mission. On 
August 13, 1944, my brother’s plane 
was shot down over Burma and the 
entire crew was lost. Though the por- 


. 


trait was on exhibit in the Pentagon at 


- one time, it was later returned to my 
parents, and I have it now. It is won- 


derful to know that Mr. Baskerville 
is still productive—exuberantly so, 
it seems. Thank you for bringing 
Charles Baskerville to life for me and 
my family. For so many years he has 
been only a name on Warren's portrait. 
- Sophie Sutton Frasier 

Monroe, Louisiana 


What a delightful surprise to find 
the fascinating article on Charles Bas- 
kerville in your March 1992 issue. I 
had the great pleasure of meeting 
and spending a brief time with 
Charles in 1942 when I was an eager 
young twenty-two-year-old second 
lieutenant in the army air corps. I am 
so pleased to know that he is well and 
active in his ninety-sixth year. Thank 
you for bringing back such warm 
memories of fifty years ago. 
Joseph W. Hoppe 
Houston, Texas 


At the New York City Landmarks 
Commission, we were disappointed 
to see two factual errors in your 
March 1992 piece “Skyscraping in 
Manhattan.” The commission is men- 
tioned twice, both times inaccurately. 
The first mention occurs when New 
York-based designer Sandra Nunner- 
ley says it took a year to get the re- 
quired commission permits. Checking 
our records, we see it actually took 
less than one month. The greater er- 
ror, however, is her claim that open- 
ing up the bricked-up arched windows 
would have required securing extra 
permits, which would have “delayed 
[them] another year.” In fact, the com- 
mission's Preservation Department 
urged the owners to open up the 
brick. They resisted the suggestion. 
Tracie Rozhon 
New York Landmarks Preservation 
Commission 
New York, New York 





CONTEMPORARY WITH TRADITIONAL EASE. 


e Charles Pfister Collection by Baker. Enduring 


design transcends fashion. As created by noted de- 
signer Charles Pfister, the Pfister Collection from Baker 
Furniture speaks a contemporary idiom with classic ease. 
Each element is realized with meticulous’skill in fine prima- 
vera veneers, complemented by distinctive bronze hardware 


and pulls, and fashioned with utmost care by Baker’s crafts- 


men. It is a conversation suitable for any home. This col- 
lection is available through your interior designer at any 
Baker, Knapp & Tubbs showroom. You are invited to send 
$7.50 for your color catalogue. Baker Furniture, Dept. 
820, 1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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“This house is about a continuum, an un- 
broken line of family tradition,” Dan Ayk- 
royd tells writer Susan Cheever in our 
August issue. “This is the place that guar- 
antees me a final refuge.” He’s referring to 
a white clapboard farmhouse set on a lake 
in the wilds of eastern Canada, which he and his 
wife, actress Donna Dixon, and designer Craig Wright 
have transformed into a perfect rural retreat. Im- 
bued with a playful nostalgia for simpler times, the 


ROB LANG 


The Country Life 

Having decided they wanted a coun- 
try house near Manhattan, Walter and 
Jane Turken looked at designer Juan 
Montoya’s weekend retreat in the 
Hudson Valley. “I knew I was on the 
right track when they offered to buy 
my house with everything in it,” he re- 
calls. Instead, he agreed to rework a 
converted gristmill that they had dis- 
covered in nearby Westchester County. 
“One of the main problems was the 
lack of natural light,” says Montoya. 
“We added balconies, and existing win- 
dows became doors.” The mill was 
completely restructured to preserve 
the feeling of the seventeenth-century 
building. “In some ways,” says Jane 
Turken, “we've made it more authentic.” In the kitchen, old 
stone was used on the walls to reinforce the rustic air. “The 
whole space should read as a fantasy,” says Montoya. ‘And 
yet it should make perfect sense.” See page 72. 


Jane and 
Walter Turken 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Norman Lear 

; Davis and Norman Lear 
mar! 1987, she opted to give up 
her | ractice as a psychothera- 


pist ions now and then, but 





whe gnant with Benjamin 


and 


Norman Lear 


veling and doing the 








JOHN VAUGHAN 








Aykroyds" Canadian home is the soul of 
summer. “It’s a place where I go to re- 
charge,” the actor says. “It’s a gentle, bu- 
colic life—there are cows and deer, foxes 
and raccoons and even porcupines. My 
daughter will be the seventh generation 
on the land.” Of course, it should also be noted that 
the house is haunted, with “a history of spiritual ac- 
tivity that would blow your mind,” Akyroyd ad- 
mits. But that’s another story entirely. 


Wigs Komte. Editor-in-Chief 


house, it just got to be too much. | al- 
ways seem to have several projects 
going on at once.” The same could be 
said of her husband, who during the 
1970s had a virtual lock on the sitcoms 
(including All in the Family) watched 
across America. Norman Lear’s cur- 
rent television comedy is The Powers 
That Be, and he is at work on another 
series that he says will define the fami- 
ly of the 1990s. But will their son have 
open access to television? “About an 
hour a day,” says Lyn Lear. “There's so 
much else to do with a child, so many 
games and books.” For now, the couple 
are settling into their new Brentwood, 
California, house designed by John 
Saladino. “It’s heavenly being in the middle of a canyon,” 
says Lyn Lear. “You feel transported to another country, out 
of the traffic and smog. You smell herbs, you see animals, 
you hear noises—natural noises.” See page 80. 


Lyn Davis Lear 


John Saladino 





Chez Emanuel Ungaro 

Since his 1965 debut on Paris’s avenue 
Mac-Mahon, fashion designer Emanu- 
el Ungaro has been known for an 
explosive combination of colors and 
fabrics that allow women to “mix 
everything up,” says one of his most 
loyal clients, Isabelle d’Ornano. This 
year, in celebration of the twenty-fifth 


Emanuel and 


Laura Ungaro 
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continued from page 16 


anniversary of his couture house, the Turin-based textile 
giant Gruppo GFT has published Ungaro, a book that cov- 
ers his career, starting in the 1950s with his work for Balen- 
ciaga, whom Ungaro calls “the father of modern couture.” 
Ungaro’s latest creations include Diva, his perfume, 
launched in 1983, and Emanuel, an addition to his haute 
couture and ready-to-wear fashions. With his wife, Laura, 
who works at Gruppo GFT, Ungaro has renovated his Paris 
residence, where dramatically painted walls are the back- 
drop for his strictly edited collection of art and antiques. “I 
don’t understand why people would want to accumulate 
things in the way they do,” he says. See page 88. 


Make-over in Lyford Cay 

“I could never have taken a job like this 
without having studied architecture,” 
says New York designer Juan Pablo 
Molyneux. Commissioned to decorate 
the master bedroom of a Colonial-style 
house in the Bahamas’ Lyford Cay, 
Molyneux found himself adding a new 
structure to practically every side of 
the house. That he managed to give the residence greater 
architectural unity than it originally had is a consequence, 
he feels, of his training at Paris’s Ecole des Beaux-Arts. “I 
don’t believe in patching onto a house,” he says. “I tried to 
create one architecture.” Molyneux borrowed from some 
tried-and-true methods, such as the eighteenth-century 
technique of bringing trelliswork indoors. He also made 
use of pecky cypress, something he learned in the renova- 
tion of a 1923 house by Addison Mizner, an architect well 
versed in the exigencies of a tropical climate. See page 96. 


Juan Pablo Molyneux 


After Lutyens 

When Mark Hampton was asked by a 
couple to redo their Tudor Revival resi- 
dence in northern California, the first 
thing they did was travel to England to 
see the great country estates designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens. Though they 
wanted to visit some gardens along the 
way, they were mainly interested in 
ideas for their house, which was to be 
rebuilt by architect Ned Forrest. “The 
house didn’t have any terrific architec- 
tural detailing, and that’s what they 
wanted,” says Hampton. “We put in 








columns, mantels, doors and over- 


Ned Forrest 


doors. We even added a sitting room, 
complete with hydrangea-patterned 
chintz-covered walls. Since traditional English country 
houses usually have more than one period of furniture, we 
mixed a lot of ditierent styles. And although the house is 
very Englis! 


er tor 


ot that it was in California. 
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John Cottrell 





Light is often quite bright there, something you have to 
keep in mind so that soft colors don’t look pale and over- 
powered.” See page 102. 

Manhattan Mode 

For a client who wanted a contempo- 
rary apartment, Jay Spectre and his 
partner, Geoffrey Bradfield, were “an 
obvious choice.” Using polished wood 
surfaces and elaborate terraced mold- 
ings, the designers have forged a bold 
space out of an interior that hadn’t 
been touched since the building was 
completed just after World War IL. 
“The architectural elements have a 
sense of controlled energy,” points out 
Bradfield. In a departure from sleek 
New York City apartments, the design- 
ers are currently at work on a sprawl- 
ing residence in Vermont overlooking 
the Sugarbush ski resort. “It’s a cross- 
pollination of country comfort and whimsy, with a strong 
contemporary attitude,” says Bradfield. See page 114. 


Jay Spectre 


Geoffrey N. Bradfield 


Ambassador and Mrs. Edward N. 
Ney in Canada ; 
Ambassador Edward N. Ney and his 
wife, Judy, felt right at home in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, when they settled into 
the embassy residence, because a long- 
time friend, designer Stephen Stem- 
pler, had done the interiors. And yet 
the house is not merely a re-creation of 
what they left behind. “Our life in 
Canada is very different than it was in 
New York,” explains Judy Ney. “In 
Manhattan we resided in the middle of 
a bustling metropolis, and now we're 
living in the midst of eleven parklike 
acres. But we enjoy that difference. 
Here, we socialize not as private peo- 
ple but as representatives of our coun- 
try, and we're welcomed everywhere. Canada is a vibrant 
and diverse country, and Ottawa is an incredibly beautiful 
city. We couldn’t ask for anything more.” See page 128. 


Edward N. and 
Judy Ney 


Stephen Stempler 


The View from Ketchum 

“I've known Sam and Peggy Grossman 
since about 1972,” says John Cottrell. 
“T did their lake house in Sun Valley, 
Idaho, which was one of the few 
residences there at the time. I fell in 
love with Sun Valley myself and even 
bought a place that I kept for about 


continued on page 24 
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thirteen years. When the city was starting out and begin- 
ning to grow, it was an exciting, wonderful time. There 
were so many interesting people, such as the Fords and the 
Hemingways—it was a virtual who's who. Even though 
the Grossmans still own the lake house, Sam had his heart 
set on living on Wood River, so they built a new house in 
Ketchum, which used to be a hokey little cow town with a 
train depot. Now it’s the place to be, and each new house 
seems to be bigger than the next. But size was definitely not 
the main criterion for the Grossmans. At first the plan for 
the house was huge, then we cut it down, then we reversed 
it and then cut it down some more! Their dream was to 
have an understated, uncomplicated residence where they 
could entertain. Now that’s a reality.” See page 134. 
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Architecture: Robert Venturi 

Though Robert Venturi first achieved 
acclaim with the design of his mother’s 
house in 1964, it was a modest beach 
house that he envisioned before then, 
in 1959, that has had the most endur- 
ing effect on him and the Shingle Style 
canon. “I think I can honestly say that 
it was the first design for a Shingle 
Style Revival house,” he remarks. Now, more than thirty 
years later, a residence he completed in Maine is based on 
the very same ideals. “The Shingle Style is connected with 
my interest in context, even though it has become a terribly 
worn-out concept.” Because many of the houses were built 
on the coast, “shingles make a lot of sense and take on a 
patina,” Venturi explains. “The houses have a very simple 
aura, with a big roof to imply protection from the ele- 
ments.” His ongoing study of context also extends to his 
public commissions. The recently finished Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, which he designed with his wife and partner, Denise 
Scott Brown, has met with great public success. “We don’t 
have one universal vocabulary,” he summarizes. “Our 
buildings evolve out of context and ethos.” See page 142. 





“ye 


Robert Venturi 


West Coast Orientation 
After traveling to Japan frequently as 
a computer consultant, Lawrence El- 
lison developed a high regard for 
the Japanese sensibility—and aesthet- 
ic. He wanted to give his already 
Japanese-style house in northern Cali- 
fornia an even more authentic atmo- 
sphere, so he called on two people that 
e knew could actualize his wish. Lau- 
>eccombe, a corporate designer, had 
relatively few residences until El- 
ed her to do the interiors of 
| took it on as a challenge,” 
“I'd never done any- 
anese, so ! read a great deal 








Laura Seccoi 











and looked at a lot of their design.” 
Aware that nature is fundamental to 
any Japanese way of life, Ellison al- 
so enlisted landscape architect Ron 
Herman, who is somewhat of an ex- 
pert on gardens in Japan. “Although I 
do many different types of gardens, 
they’re my specialty,” he says. “I went 
to school there and have taught Japa- 
nese history, and I’ve written a guidebook on the gardens 
of Kyoto.” See page 148. 


Ron Herman 


Palladian Echoes 

David Laws, who designed No. 10 
Downing Street, the British prime 
minister’s London residence, is famil- 
iar with the challenges of decorating 
historic houses. So he was the logical 
choice to update an eighteenth-centu- 
ry ancestral house built by Sir Robert 
Taylor in Hertfordshire. No structural 
modifications were necessary, but most of the décor dated 
from a 1930s renovation. “Sir Robert Taylor was a very 
muscular architect,” Laws notes. “It seemed to me correct 
that the scale of these elegant and simple rooms should be 
enhanced by using color simply. I also used a trick I learned 
from John Fowler: The terra-cotta in the Great Hall is in 
two tones, with a slightly lighter version at the gallery level 
to increase the feeling of height. There are certain colors I 
love to use in a stately house, such as a real mouth-pucker- 
ing lemon shade—even a bit of it does what a piece of red- 
lacquered furniture is supposed to do for a room. It’s one of 
those clichés, but it works.” See page 160. 


David Laws 


The Pavillon de Victoire 

Despite being an interior decorator, an- 
tiques dealer and landscape designer, 
Jean-Louis Raynaud didn’t want his 
residence near Aix-en-Provence, the 
Pavillon de Victoire, to look as though 
a decorator had taken over, a philoso- 
phy that pervades all his work. “The 
interiors have to suit the needs of the 
client, not the vanity of a designer,” he says. One couple 
asked him to redesign their Cap d’Antibes residence. After 
they had walked through the rooms, the husband asked, 
“How much and how long to redo it? That's all I want you 
to tell me.” Sometime later—“much later,” Raynaud em- 
phasizes—the house was ready for its owners. “They drove 
up to it at dusk—I always prefer, even insist, that it be at 
dusk,” he says. “They found the fires burning, the terrace 
blooming, the beds turned down, their favorite wine wait- 
ing. They didn’t say anything, but I read their expressions 
of amazement and discovery. They didn’t realize I had the 
key to their dreams.” See page 166.0 


Jean-Louis Raynaud 
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BRENDAN GILL: GREAT MOUNTAIN FOREST 





Edward Childs’ Astonishing Connecticut Landscape 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ALEC MARSHALL 


TUCKED AWAY IN the intricate roller 
coaster Berkshire Hills in the north- 
western corner of Connecticut lies 
the little town of Norfolk, which for 
a couple of centuries has been de- 
scribed by two continuously repeated 
adjectives—high and cold. Modest as 
these adjectives may appear to out- 
siders, residents of Norfolk consid- 
er them compliments. Indeed, in the 
good old days of railroads, the town 
used to boast of possessing the high- 
est railroad station in Connecticut 
(eleven hundred and fifty feet above 
sea level). Now that Norfolk is reach- 
able only by car, by cycle or on foot, 
with the old railroad station long 
since turned into offices, its chief 
boast is that it is the coldest town in 
the state. Occasionally, this meteo- 
rological superlative has caused its 
name to appear on the front page of 
The New York Times. In the parlous 
depths of an especially bitter winter, 
the Times will note that in Norfolk, al- 
ways identified as “the icebox of Con- 








necticut,” temperatures have dropped 


to thirty degrees below zero. As a sum- 
mer resident, how proud I am to read 
those words and share—at a comfort- 
able distance, I confess, and without 
shivering—in Norfolk's frigid fame. 
The person officially responsible 
for providing the news of Norfolk’s 
weather is a big, ruddy-cheeked, 


To Edward Childs (below left), Great Moun- 
tain Forest, his 6,500-acre property in Con- 


necticut’s Berkshire Hills, is lush evidence | 


of his “obsession” with gardening. The Yale 
School of Forestry has used much of the land 
for field study since 1938. LEFT: Oriental pop- 
pies, bearded irises.and peonies provide color 
near the house, which is called Cool Water Farm. 





From his station on the estate, Childs has © 
collected daily statistics for the National | 
Weather Service on precipitation, temperature 
and wind direction for 60 years. ABOVE: A | 


variety of rhododendrons blossom on a hill- 


side beneath red pine and hemlock trees. ~ 


blue-eyed eighty-six-year-old named ! 
Edward Coffin Childs, who for sixty © 


years, with the help of a succession of 


faithful assistants, has been keeping | 


precise daily records of temperature, 


precipitation, wind direction and the 


like for the National Weather Service. 
Childs’s weather station is one of 


about twenty from coast to coast that 7 


continued on page 30 
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Edward Childs’ Astonishing Connecticut Landscape 
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ABOVE LEFT: More rhododendrons line a steep slope, formerly a dump that Childs 
transformed into what he calls “an experimental garden—I keep trying things out in 
it; some die, some live.” ABOVE RIGHT: At the top of the slope is a slate-roofed 
sports house built in 1930; it holds basketball and handball courts and a pool room. 


the service especially values because 
of their freedom from fog and air pol- 
lution. A graduate of Groton and Yale 
(class of ’28) and the recipient of a 
master’s degree from Yale’s celebrated 
School of Forestry, Childs presides 
over what is said to be the largest 
private land holding in Connecticut 
—some sixty-five hundred acres of 
woods, fields, ponds and streams that 
his family has accumulated little by 
little over two or three generations. 
Connecticut is the fourth most 
densely populated of the states; nev- 
ertheless, it contains more than twice 
as much woodland today as it did in 
the nineteenth century, thanks to the 
abandonment of farms and the con- 
centration of its inhabitants in and 
around cities. Since 1938 much of the 
Childs property, called Great Moun- 
tain Forest, has been at the disposal of 
the Yale School of Forestry for field- 


Its immense stands 


O lock and pine remind 
on days this portion 
of C known simply as 
the Gi \n early traveler 
in the a ed that for the 
first time ii 1d been out of 
sight of lana he had 


seen nothing but trees, rocks and 
rushing water.) 

Edward Childs and his wife, Elisa- 
beth, live in a big early-nineteenth- 
century house on the outskirts of 
Norfolk. Called Cool Water Farm, the 
building has been added to so often 
that it has become a labyrinth of 
delectably bewildering cul-de-sacs, 


filled with books, family pictures, 
maps, antique furniture and large, 
sleepy dogs that, in Robert Frost's 
phrase, “bark backward without get- 
ting up.” Its many rooms made merry 
by an ever-increasing complement 
of visiting grandchildren, Cool Water 
Farm is the kind of old-fashioned re- 
treat that is more commonly met with 
in the English or Irish countryside 
than in the United States: a house in 
which any child would be content to 
spend the long hours of a rainy or 
snowy afternoon, rummaging about 
among objects that either possess a 
family story or silently plead to have 
a story invented for them. Elisabeth 
Childs is a born collector, and rare is 
the country auction at which she 
doesn’t encounter something deemed 
worthy of being bid on and carried 
home in triumph, for handing on to 
one or another of the Childses’ four 
children, to one or another of an ar- 
my of nearby nieces, nephews and 
cousins, or even to some astonished 


BELOW: The main block of the rambling clap- 
board farmhouse dates from 1803; the sleep- 
ing porches, center right, were added in 1922. 
Even in winter, when the snow has to be shov- 
eled, the wide lawn serves as a bowling green. 


continued on page 32 
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jifetime limited warranty. Which makes 
everything in your home just a shade 
more beautiful. 










If you've got a window covering 
uestion or would like a free fabric 
ample and dealer information, just 
tall “Duette Answers” at 1-800-32- 
STYLE ext. 20 (M-F, 8AM-8PM EST). 
Iso ask about other Hunter Douglas 
indow fashions. Or write us at 
vette Answers, Two Duette Way, 
Dept. 20, Broomfield, CO 80020. 


In Cqnada, call 1-800-265-1363. 
aR ta secre auc uM RO RSe 
and foreign countries. 4 




















Hunter Douglas: your source 
for Duette shades, Silhouette® shadings, 
pleated shades, horizontal and 
vertical blinds, and coordinated fabrics. 
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Edward Childs’ Astonishing Connecticut Landscape 
continued from page 30 





In 1971 Childs installed a rock garden with help from rock-garden expert and author H. Lincoln Foster. A gvavel path winds along the upper 
level, where Alaskan plants nestle among the rocks; yellow lady’s slipper and English roseum rhododendrons flower under a birch tree. 


(but almost always grateful) neighbor. 

Scattered about the grounds at a 
respectful distance from the main 
house are barns, greenhouses, work- 
shops and a vast “sports house” of 
stone, slate and timber designed in 
1930 in what may be called Hansel 
and Gretel style. The architect of the 
sports house was a popular Norfolk 
figure named Alfredo S. G. Taylor, 
who rivaled Frank Lloyd Wright in 
his knack for creating roofs that were 
striking to look at and had the single 
defect of never failing to leak. (When 
a client would protest to Wright that 
his roof was leak Wright's imme- 
diate, unabashed answer was, “That's 
how you can | if roof.”) Hav- 
ing surrender: > of keeping 
the sports hot yd repair, 


Edward Childs sa *heer- 


uw 
i) 


fulness, “It promises to become a very 
handsome ruin. Sooner or later, that’s 
what most of Taylor's buildings are 
likely to become. The old fellow paid 
no more attention to well-ventilated 
foundations than he did to roofs. He 
designed a little library building for 


Childs is quick to 
speak of how the garden 
came into existence. 


my mother on a hill that we call the 
South Pole. After my mother died 
the family was wondering what we 
should do with the building. My fa- 
ther and I went up to look it over. He 
opened the door, stepped inside and 
fell straight through to the cellar. The 


wooden floor had all rotted away.” 

Childs has the rugged look of a 
man who has spent much of his life 
out of doors. In his younger years he 
enjoyed successful careers as a teach- 
er in the Philippines and a miner in 
Montana; today he boasts—or pre- 
tends to boast—of his entrepreneur- 
ial skill in selling Cool Water maple 
syrup around the globe. “Which is to 
say more accurately,” he adds, “that I 
have friends around the globe and 
some of them buy the delicious syrup 
we make.” Childs is also an artist, 
though it makes him uneasy to be 
described as such. In the course of a 
lifetime of travel, instead of taking 
snapshots of scenes that have attract- 
ed his interest he has always chosen 
to make line drawings and watercolor 
sketches of them. When conversation 


continued on page 34 












Ever notice how the 
intelligent choice isn’t the 
most common one? 
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If you're ready to get on the road not taken, consider this. The Infiniti 


Q45 performance luxury sedan. It has a 278 hp, 32-valve, V8 that gets 
you from 0-60 in 6.7° seconds. And an anti-lock braking system that 
stops you just as impressively. 

You're wondering about performance? A Q can be just as 
individual as you are. For those of you who live in the fast lane, the 
Touring Package with Super HICAS’ is equipped with a powerful micro- 
processor that electronically controls timing, degree, and direction 
of rear steering. That means it lets you keep control around corners 
and during high-speed lane changes. 

For those of you who don’t want a little blizzard to get in your 
way, the optional Infiniti Traction Control System gives you the con- 
fidence to conquer the road even in snowy or slippery conditions. 

Or you can conquer life’s curves and bumps ina Q45a, equipped 
with the world’s only available Full-Active Suspension: Technology 
that lets your car react to the road, instead of isolating you from it. 

Luxury is standard. But redefined. With a simple, intelligent 
design that satisfies your ego instead of pampering it. Styling, like 
so much else about this car, is unique. Which lets the Q stand out, 
rather than blend into, the most distinguished crowd. 

The rest goes without saying. Because you've probably already 
figured it out. 


The Q45 isn’t the car for everybody. It’s the car for somebody. 


Ov 


INFINITI. 


1-800-826-6500. “Car & Driver 6/90. 1992 Infiniti Division of Nissan Motor Corp. in U.S.A 
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if 10-button master control 
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ake Control of Your Lighting 
tthe Touch of a Button 


\Master Lighting Control System Adds Security, 
»nvenience and Monitoring to the Home, Office, 
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ncrease security 
in an emergency, push all-on button to instantly illuminate 
all lights. Or, integrate your lighting and security system 
Or increased peace of mind. 











Save energy 
Glance at the master control to know which lights are 
dn. Turn all lights off at the touch of a button. 


Create a path of light 
Press any combination of buttons to light the way 
through your home or office. 


Enhance the beauty of your home’s decor 
LuMaster works with Luméa 

designer dimmers and switches | fies | 
for a coordinated, color- | | 
matched, elegant appearance. vom 
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School of American Ballet student performance: Merrill Ashley. Copynght:Martha 


Thanks 
to the Library, 
American dance 
has taken great 
leaps forward. 


American dance is more 
popular than ever, and one of the 
reasons is The New York Public 
Library’s Dance Collection. 

Choreographer Eliot Feld 
says the Library at Lincoln Cen- 
ter is “as vital a workroom as 
my studio.” Agnes de Mille says, 
“the revival of any work is de- 

endent on access to the Li- 
pany Dance Collection.” 

And theyre not the only 
ones. For dancers and choreog- 
raphers everywhere, over 37,000 
volumes, 250,000 photographs, 
and an enormous film erilive 
have been essential elements in 
the renaissance of American 
dance. 

That’s just one way The 
New York Public Library’s re- 
sources serve us. The Library 
offers plays and puppet shows 
for children, programs for the 
elderly and disabled, extensive 
foreign language and ethnic col- 
lections, and scientific journals 
vital to the business community. 

Again and again, the Li- 
brary enriches ou ] 
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Edward Childs’ Astonishing Connecticut Landscape 
continued from page 32 


turns to the most substantial evidence 
of his artistic talent—a garden that 
occupies the steep slope of a valley 
behind the house and is a work of 
art of such exceptional delicacy and 
charm that garden lovers come from 
hundreds of miles away to marvel at 
it—Childs is quick to speak of why 
and how the garden came into exis- 
tence rather than of its beauty. 

‘About twenty years ago,” Childs 
says, “I was having trouble with my 
eyes—cataracts, a problem long since 
corrected—and it wasn’t safe for me 
to go tramping around in the woods. I 
needed something closer to home to 
get to work on. Back of the house was 
what archaeologists would call a mid- 
den and what | call a dump. People 
had been throwing all kinds of things 
down there for a couple of hundred 
years. We cleared out the brush and 
the mess under the brush and began 
by rearranging the rocks that were 
piled up nearby—remains of the foun- 
dations of a barn that burned down 
long ago—and by hauling in from 
other parts of the property a few rocks 
whose countenances happened to ap- 
peal to me. My family says the garden 


are by their nature small and are 
obliged to complete their annual cycle 
of growth within a couple of months. 
In Childs’s garden, the plants tend 
to reach the peak of their flowering 


- in late May or June. Many of them 


Childs brought back from family trips 
to Alaska; others come from the Swiss 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Himalayas. Set against 
a background of dark green pine, 
spruce and rhododendrons, their 
brightly colored blossoms shine forth 
from between the rocks and along the 
paths with the intensity of jewels. 
Through a veil of trees at the far 
end of the garden one glimpses the 
curved gable ends of what appears 
to be a Japanese teahouse. In a fash- 
ion characteristic of Cool Water Farm, 
the building had begun as a laundry 
and servants’ quarters and had pro- 
gressed through several stages of re- 
modeling into an apartment for one 
of the Childses’ daughters, who, mar- 
ried and living in California, spends 
part of every summer there with her 
children. Zigzagging gently through 
the garden is a brook bed paved with 
small stones. “Though you might not 





“My family says the garden has become 
an obsession with me....Few things of value arrive 
in the world except as the result of obsession.” 


has become an obsession with me. I 
console myself with the thought that 
few things of value arrive in the world 
except as the result of obsession.” 

The obsession that Childs gave 
shape to was the last thing one might 
have expected to encounter on a bleak 
and unpromising New England hill- 
side—an exquisite Japanese garden, 
with winding paths of mingled sand 
and pine needles, little rock pools 
for birds to drink from and an ex- 
traordinary variety of flowering al- 
pine plants. The term alpine embraces 
plants grown above the timberline in 
mountainous areas or in harsh arctic 
or subarctic conditions; such plants 


know it, here I am being Italian in- 
stead of Japanese,” Childs says. “Most 
of the time the brook bed is dry, and it 
puts me in mind of one of those dry 
brook beds that the Italians call a tor- 
rente, though I've yet to see any tor- 
rents in them. The Japanese have a 
genius for creating things on a small 
scale—they can make a lovely gar- 
den in a tray. In the spring, when our 
deep Norfolk snows begin to melt, 
my little torrente really does become 
a torrent, or, rather, a torrent in min- 
iature and therefore simultaneous- 


ly both Italian and Japanese, to say 
nothing of American. Multinational 
and very gratifying.” 0 
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Visiting the Philosopher’s Restored Art Nouveau Archive 
By Nicholas Shrady 


ABOVE: Suffering from ill health, German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche moved into a 
house in Weimar with his sister Elisabeth in 1897. When he died three years later, she estab- 
lished the Nietzsche Archive and enlisted Belgian architect Henry van de Velde to do the interi- 
ors. The archive is now open to visitors for the first time since the Communists closed it in 1945. 


IN AN OFFICIAL, now dated guide to the 
cultural sites of Weimar, Germany, 
the apparatchiks of the former East 
German regime made prominent 
mention of artists and cultural lumi- 
naries who had lived in the provincial 
capital: Goethe, Schiller, Liszt, Her- 
der. Nothing, however, was said of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. The lapse was 
by no means inadvertent. The Ger- 
man philosopher's works were rou- 
tinely, if dubiously, appropriated by 
Fascists of every stripe (Mussolini's in- 


terpretation of Nietzsche shaped his 


own fascism), anc imunists 
were eager to cast him into oblivion. 
One of the first acts that Red 
Army committ - Wei- 
mar in 194 the 
Nietzsche Ar n 





ABOVE: The archive’s front door is represen- 
tative of van de Velde’s particular brand of 
Art Nouveau, which he introduced to Paris 
in 1895. He also created the wall stenciling. 


ABOVE: Nietzsche in 1882. With his 
literary philosophical treatises and 
such books as The Birth of Tragedy, 
Thus Spake Zarathustra, Twilight of 
the Idols and The Will to Power, Nietz- 
sche broke new ground in late-19th- 
century thought, which has made 
him a widely read but often misin- 
terpreted philosopher, even today. 


a stately brick manor house overlook- 
ing the city. Nietzsche, the titan of 
modern German philosophy, became 
in one summary act Nietzsche the 
nonperson. The residence was later 
transformed, rather unceremonious- 
ly, into apartments and then an inn. 
In an intractable turn of history, one 
of the first decisions made in Weimar 
after the crumbling of the Berlin Wall 
was to reopen the archive. 

Nietzsche, born in 1844 in the Prus- 
sian village of Récken, received a 
classical education at a Protestant 
boarding school. After attending Bonn 
and Leipzig universities, he became 
a professor of classical philology at 
Switzerland's University of Basel. At 
age twenty-five, Nietzsche was ap- 
pointed to a special professorship, 
and three years later, in 1872, he pub- 
lished the then controversial work 
The Birth of Tragedy, which signaled 
his departure from rigorous classical 


continued on page 38 
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Visiting the Philosopher's Restored Art Nouveau Archive 
continued from page 36 


paea ees its 





Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche believed that despite his rapid deterioration, Nietzsche was 
happy in the Weimar house. “The wide horizon, with its cloud-forms and its sunsets, 
was his greatest delight,” she wrote. The archive was recently restored by local architect 
Olaf Burmeister. ABOVE: All of the furniture in the reading room is by van de Velde. 


scholarship and heralded his work as 
a philosopher. 

Because Nietzsche was plagued 
from a young age with ill health, most 
of his oeuvre appeared in the short 
period between 1878 and 1888, when 
he produced Human, All-Too-Human, 





ABOVE: The fireplace grille displays van de 
Velde’s meticulous attention to detail. Like a 
number of other fin-de-siécle Arts and Crafts 
designers, he often drew on organic shapes. 


Thus Spake Zarathustra, Beyond Good 
and Evil and The Gay Science, books 
that defined his unique vision. But he 
spent much of his later life in pain 
and isolation, living nomadically 
throughout Europe in such places as 
Sorrento, Venice, Genoa and Nice. 


a 


z. eT | lon fh 


His debilitating collapse on a street 
in Turin in 1889 marked the begin- 
ning of his mental and physical de- 
cline. Institutionalized, placed under 
the care of his mother and, after 


~ her death, his sister Elisabeth, Nietz- 


sche died in 1900 from a paralyzing 
form of syphilis. 

Despite his sister's efforts to pre- 
serve the archive after Nietzsche's 
death, most of its contents were 
stored carelessly in the basement of 
the city’s Goethe-Schiller Archive 
when it was closed by the Commu- 
nists. Few but Roswitha Wollkopf, a 
Nietzsche scholar and archivist, knew 
or much cared about its fate. For years 
she bided her time, waiting for the 
political climate to change and for 
Nietzsche to be rehabilitated. “The 
regime had turned its back on one of 
the greatest thinkers in modern histo- 
ry,” she says emphatically. “It was im- 
perative that we bring his work and 
his ideas to the public once again. 
Nietzsche was no Fascist. I am con- 
vinced that he would not have sup- 


BELOW: The other end of the reading room 
features some of Nietzsche's works and several 
portraits. The woodwork is polished beech; at 
right is a fireplace covered with a brass grille. 








continued on page 40 
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Visiting the Philosopher's Restored Art Nouveau Archive 


continued from page 38 


ported Nazism. He was forbidden by 
the Communists because his writings 
could not be so easily manipulated for 
their own political purposes.” 

The Communists, however, were 
among the few who did not use Nietz- 
sche’s work for their own ends. If he 
remained obscure in his lifetime to all 
but philosophical circles and some 
major cultural figures—such as com- 
poser Richard Wagner, whom he ad- 
mired and later denounced—he did 
achieve international fame, albeit 
posthumously. Nietzsche addressed 
problems of aesthetics, nature, poli- 
tics, morals, religion and existence; no 
realm seemed beyond his intellectual 
reach. His ideas, often distorted and 
quoted out of context, have been cited 
to support or refute nearly every 
political and philosophical current of 
our century. And because of his rhap- 
sodic, satirical and invigorating style 
and his penchant for aphorisms, 
his writings have been accessible to 
a relatively broad public. Nietzsche 
took philosophy out of its academic 


confines and attempted to speak to 
the individual. 

That Weimar should lay claim to 
Nietzsche's legacy has more to do 
with the endeavors of Elisabeth For- 
ster-Nietzsche than with anything 
else. It was she who brought Nietz- 
sche to Weimar in 1897, hoping that 
the salubrious surroundings might 
help him to recover from his mal- 
adies. A Swiss aristocrat named Meta 
von Salis-Marschlins had acquired 
the house, called Silberblick, or Sil- 
ver View, on the outskirts of Weimar 
as a refuge for the philosopher and 
a future archive for his papers. “The 
new house in Weimar was really beau- 
tiful, and lay on high ground,” re- 
membered Férster-Nietzsche. “My 
brother seemed to gain a new lease of 
life, and I even hoped that he might 
become quite well again. How he en- 
joyed the lovely view of Weimar!” 
Sadly, Nietzsche died just three years 
after moving there. 

As sole heir to her brother's literary 
estate, Forster-Nietzsche worked fe- 


The interior of the archive must be considered 
among van de Velde’s most successful works. 
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verishly to bring the archive together. 
Adept at public relations, she com- 
missioned Henry van de Velde, a 
Belgian architect recently arrived in 
Weimar from Berlin as an advisor 


~. to the School of Arts and Crafts, to 


memorialize her brother by designing 
the archive’s interior. 

Henry van de Velde was a propo- 
nent of an architectural style that 
went by the name of Art Nouveau in 
France, Modernisme in Catalonia, Se- 
cessionism in Austria and Jugendstil 
in Germany. The movement varied 
in style from country to country, but 
it was associated everywhere with 
a high degree of craftsmanship, the 
use of organic forms and a decidedly 
bourgeois sensibility. It was also eye- 
catching and, in 1903, the year van 
de Velde completed the project, the 
height of fashion. 

Having worked in Paris, Belgium 
and Berlin, van de Velde went on to 
design a number of other buildings 
in Weimar, including private villas, 
the Kunstschule, or School of Fine 





LEFT: The bold curves of the dining room's 
green-tiled fireplace typify the Art Nouveau 
style. Van de Velde also designed and was di- 
rector of Weimar’s School of Arts and Crafts, 
which later incorporated Walter Gropius’s 
progressive movement to form the Bauhaus 
in 1919. ABOVE: Over the library’s cabinets 
is an 1899 sketch of Nietzsche by Hans Olde. 





continued on page 42 
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Visiting the Philosopher’s Restored Art Nouveau Archive 
continued from page 40 


Arts, a mausoleum for the Kétschau 
family and his own house. But the in- 
terior of the Nietzsche Archive must 
be considered among his most suc- 
cessful works. Art Nouveau could 
be, at its worst, overblown, stifling 
and quickly dated, but van de Velde 
avoided these pitfalls. Although the 
archive is a utilitarian space, there is a 
structural elegance: The bookcases in 
the reading room extend upward and 
appear to flow effortlessly into the 
ceiling’s cavetto molding. Similarly, 
there is a banquette that follows the 
sweep of a wall and gives the impres- 
sion not of a separate piece of furni- 
ture but of a natural formation. All 
the wood used for the bookcases, 
chairs, display cases, writing tables 
and decorative elements is a polished 
beech that lends the space uniformity 
and warmth. 

What is most striking about van de 
Velde’s interior is the extent of his con- 
tribution—what the Germans refer to 
as a Gesamtkunstwerk, a total work of 
art. He designed practically all of the 
archive’s furniture and the graceful 
leaded windows, the wallpaper, the 


very similar to the changes that 
we are experiencing,” Burmeister ex- 
plains. “Initially, the workers carrying 
out the renovation didn’t care very 
much about the project. They were 


~. apathetic, accustomed to doing shod- 


dy work, but I insisted that this was 
the start of a new era and the old 
rules didn’t apply. We had to be proud 
of our craft, pay attention to details, 
do things right. By the time we fin- 
ished they could see the results, and 
they were proud of their labor. It was 
a new sensation for them.” 

Although the archive had been 
closed for almost five decades, Bur- 
meister had a wealth of documenta- 
tion to aid him in arriving at a faithful 
restoration. Both Nietzsche and van 
de Velde had achieved a certain 
amount of recognition in their day, 
and notes, photographs, newspaper 
accounts, correspondence and archi- 
tectural renderings were abundant. 
Some furniture was retrieved from 
storage, and other pieces were me- 
ticulously restored. Several fixtures 
were so well crafted that they re- 
quired little work. Tributes to Nietz- 


What is most striking about van de Velde’s 
interior is the extent of his contribution— 
what the Germans refer to as a 
Gesamtkunstwerk, a total work of art. 


doorknobs, the lamps and the fire- 
places—one of green tile, another 
with an intricately stylized brass 
grille. Van de Velde even designed 
books for special editions of the 
philosopher’s work some years later. 
Restoring the archive was the first 
project for a young local architect 
named Olaf Burmeister. The choice of 
an untried architect to take on the 
renovation was not altogether sur- 
prising. Despite the myriad problems 
that the former East Germany faces, 
there is also the sense of a hopeful 
beginning. “I found that the whole 
process of restoring the archive was 





sche, such as a bust by the sculptor 
Max Klinger and a portrait by Hans 
Olde, grace the archive as they did 
nearly a century ago. And then, of 
course, there are the books and 
periodicals, notes and journals, that 
are Nietzsche’s most enduring leg- 
acy. They are on display and avail- 
able to visitors who wish to make 
the pilgrimage to Weimar. At last, 
the city, like the archive, is open 
once again. 0) 
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Inspired Designs from New England to California 


By Suzanne Stephens 


ON A BUSY DAY IN ROME in A.D. 214 one had to splash around 
in the water with sixteen hundred countrymen at the Baths 
of Caracalla. Times have changed, of course, and privacy is 
now paramount. Accordingly, private poolhouses are in- 
creasingly being considered as architectural additions to 
existing residences. Today’s poolhouses serve as places for 
socializing, relaxing and exercising, while advances in 
heating, ventilating and cleaning have done away with the 
steamy, pungently chlorinated atmosphere that once limit- 
ed their appeal. Poolhouses now often feel and look like 
enclosed conservatories or pavilions. Nevertheless, it is 
no easy matter to integrate a poolhouse with the main 
residence and grounds. As four recent poolhouses show, 





solutions vary greatly with each site, architect and client. 
“We wanted to make the poolhouse attractive, since it 


is so visible from the main house,” says Chad Floyd of the 


Essex, Connecti Centerbrook Architects and Plan- 
ners. For the r« the poolhouse, which is located 
on a thirty-seven in New England, he covered 
an existing 7,000-sq ure with a screen of lat- 


ticework and at one enc w open-air pavilion 


overlooking a separate out irchins for a vi- 
sually unifying theme, we w the \ lattice 
was used in McKim, Mead & \\ wport ) as 
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The pavilion becomes an important 
visual object in the landscape. 


Poolhouses offer architects design challenges as well as unexpected cre- 
ative opportunities. ABOVE: In a New England renovation, Chad Floyd 
of Centerbrook Architects and Planners unified the poolhouse with the 
main residence, at rear, by adding latticework to both structures. “Lattice 
provides an interplay between opacity and transparency,” he says. 


LEFT: The gazebolike pavilion “is a transitional element between the 
house and pool,” explains Floyd. “It’s meant to be a kind of garden folly.” 


well as in other turn-of-the-century seaside resorts,” he 
says. The architects even introduced lattice into the main 
house. “We used lattice all over the poolhouse and the 
main house as a thematic device to pull together elements 
of the two buildings.” 

The poolhouse’s pavilion, furnished with white wicker 
chairs and tables, resembles nothing so much as a small 
Victorian gazebo. Since the owners have a large family, the 
octagonal structure is especially desirable for those who 
want to enjoy gatherings around the outdoor pool but stay 
out of the sun and not be splashed. The filigree of lattice- 
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work, designed in a grid of three different sizes, offers pro- 
tection from the sun and gives the pavilion the delicacy of 
scale it needs because of its prominent siting. Located at 
the end of the entrance drive’s allée, the pavilion becomes 
an important visual object in the landscape. “It’s rather like 
a folly in an eighteenth-century English garden,” says 
Floyd. “The poolhouse pavilion conceals the outdoor pool 
from the driveway and is a place to sit and look at the sun- 
sets or lush trees.” 

A poolhouse in Massachusetts by New York architect 
Ron Freilich resembles a Greek Revival farmhouse. Inside, 
however, it assumes the dignified aspect of a Roman basili- 
ca. The owner lives in an 1854 Italianate Victorian-style 
gray clapboard house and wanted a separate pool structure 
that would blend in with it. Freilich designed the pool- 
house in the same shade of gray, with a columned portico 
in the middle of its long fagade. One end of the poolhouse 


is connected t ‘1se by a small glass conservato- 
ry. “I didn’t w vly constructed building di- 
rectly next to the old h says. “So the conservatory 
creates a frat 

While | " ol for tk rapeutic 
reasons, “shi ‘ked] — aclin- 
ic,” Freilich s nething th would 
make it seem as . inatunnel | reilich 
set off the narrow ring twenty-! /-foot- 
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high central navelike space, a gabled roof and clerestory _ 
windows; low-ceilinged, colonnaded lounging areas flank 
the pool. “I’ve visited many of the Romanesque abbeys and 
churches in France, and I was particularly drawn to the 
simplicity of the Cistercian churches,” he says, referring to 
the ascetic religious order founded in the eleventh century 
in Burgundy. An especially dramatic feature of the older 
architecture was the oeil-de-boeuf window that Freilich 
has used in both gable walls to admit sunlight. “The space 
is luminous,” Freilich says. “It changes colors all day long.” 
Michael R. Duket of the firm Seyfang Blanchard Duket in 


NORMAN MCGRATH 


Architect Ron Freilich drew on the Greek Revival style for the exterior of 
a poolhouse in Massachusetts. ABOVE LEFT: The porticoed entrance is 
supported by Ionic columns. ABOVE: “It’s more than just a poolhouse,” 
Freilich points out. “It’s a quiet retreat, private and open to nature.” A 
Doric colonnade and clerestory windows flank the long pool, creating a 
space reminiscent of the Romanesque churches that inspired the interior. 


Toledo, Ohio, designed a poolhouse in northwestern Ohio 
that has a classical spatial organization but is modern in 
appearance. It almost seems as if he had in mind one of 
Frank Lloyd Wright's Prairie Style houses from the early 
1900s. A fifty-five-foot-long skylight in a hip roof lets 
sunlight pour into the space, much as it does in the interi- 
ors of some of Wright's houses. Light also comes in through 
an expansive grid of windows and small square aper- 
tures punched in the upper walls. Smooth stucco walls and 
crisp details on the exterior define the rectangular config- 
uration of the volume. 

In order to preserve as much of the landscape around 
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the house as possible, the architect grafted the structure 
onto the back of the main house. The poolhouse stretches 
the entire length of the house, so that the doors from the 
dining room, living roontand master bedroom open direct- 
ly onto the terrace by the pool. “You can understand why 
the owners wanted so much sunlight to come into the 
poolhouse,” says Duket. A white metal lattice covering ex- 
posed ceiling trusses and echoing the grid of the windows 
transforms the structure into a light, modern, spacious 
conservatory. “We tried to make the pool look like an out- 
door garden room,” the architect points out. He plastered 
the ceiling, walls and thick piers white, while paving the 
seating slabs and floors in a charcoal-tinged bluestone and 
painting the bottom of the pool black to reduce the glare 
from inside the pool. “The pool is meant to look like a pond 
you come across in the woods,” Duket says. 


In an Ohio poolhouse, Michael Duket of Seyfang Blanchard Duket 
employed rectilinear elements that complement the main house. 
LEFT: Small square openings punctuate the rear facade’s window 
walls. BELOW LEFT: “The natatorium uses materials chosen not 
only for maintenance and durability but for their outdoor qualities,” 
says Duket. He painted the pool black to resemble a pond, paved 
the floor and seating with bluestone and added a peaked skylight. 





The owners envisioned the poolhouse as a place where 
the family could gather as well as swim. At one end of the 
pool, adjacent to the house's family room, is a sitting area. 
“Since heating and ventilating are now so sophisticated 
for pools, you don’t have the humidity,” Duket explains. 
Bromide salts are used instead of chlorine to eliminate 
the antiseptic smell. 

A couple in San Francisco had a definite image in mind 
for their poolhouse: the Roman-style indoor pool at Hearst 
Castle. The only problem, explains designer Sid DelMar 
Leach of Classic Design Associates in San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia, is that the arched blue-and-gold-tiled space at the 
San Simeon, California, estate hadn’t started out as a ga- 
rage partially embedded into the side of a hill. Addition- 
ally, there was an outdoor terrace over the garage, so its 
heavy beams and concrete supports had to be retained. 
And the ceiling had no right angles; the garage’s shape was 
asymmetrical. “It had about as much character as a World 
War II bunker,” says Leach. 

The owners were so certain of the space’s potential, how- 
ever, that they had already purchased five steel-and-glass 
neo-Palladian doors for a poolhouse. “They weren’t sure 
where the doors could be placed,” says Leach. “So they 
brought us in.” Leach and his wife and partner, April, sup- 
plemented the doors with a series of mirrored doors and 
solid walls, plaster arches, faux-marbre colonettes and a 
coved plaster ceiling. “It’s truly a surprise to come down 
from the house, go through a classical portico and enter 
the space,” says Del Leach. “People’s mouths drop open.” 
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A shining 
example 
of what 


dishwashing 
should be. 


After nearly a hundred years of 
creating state-of-the-art appliances, 
some companies might be 
tempted to rest on their laurels. 





At Miele, however, our view is 
just the opposite. Our engineers, 
designers and craftsmen have an 
ongoing commitment to 
innovative technology and 
uncompromising quality. Which is 
why Miele has so often led the 
way in setting new standards of 
excellence. 


Our dishwashers are a case in 
point. Miele made Europe's very 


first automatic dishwasher - quite a 
revolutionary concept in 1929. 
Then, in the late 1970's, we 
introduced the breakthrough 
technology of micro-computer 
touch-control. And now, Miele's 
newest dishwashers boast 
features light-years ahead of the 
rest of the industry. 


Take our unique cutlery tray. 

A simple, utterly sensible 
convenience destined to make the 
old silverware basket obsolete. 
Individual grooves hold each piece 
of silverware separately for 
thorough, gentle cleaning with no 
danger of scratching. The tray 
even lifts out, So you can just 

slip it away in a drawer, silverware 
and all. 


On a rather larger scale, there's the 
advantage of an indestructible 
cabinet of surgical stainless steel. 
The blissful quiet of triple 
insulation. Three spray arms with 
strategically angled nozzles for 
powerful jet cleaning of even the 
most casually loaded pieces. 





These ecologically and 
economically sensible machines 
use as little water, detergent, and 
energy as possible. They're 
designed with an advanced triple 
filtration system, plus a water 
softener that's built right in. And, 
of course, our intelligent wash 
programs can be trusted to scrub 
the lasagna pan or carefully bathe 
the Baccarat. 


Does such innovation have its 
price? Of course. But it also 
provides the entirely satisfactory 
assurance of getting precisely 
what you pay for: 
uncompromising quality. 


Miele dishwashers are made in 
Germany and are part of the fine 
line of Miele appliances now 
available through your architect or 
designer, and from preferred 
dealers. 


Miele 


Anything else is a compromise 


For the name and location of your nearest dealer, please call: 1-800-289-6435. 
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CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY 


SERVING A DISCRIMINATING NATIONAL CLIENTELE SINCE 1980 





For catalogues of Persian and antique carpets, call 1-800-441-1332. 
6087 CLAREMONT AVE. OAKLAND, CA 94618 


Allow us to invite you to 
a world of profoundly 
important art pieces - the 
Claremont Collection of 
traditional oriental 
carpets. For a rug to enter 
our gallery, it must truly 
express the heart of a 
master weaver who 
achieved an undeniable 
level of beauty, 
manifesting a timeless 
harmony and grace. § A 
trip to Claremont Rug 
Company is indeed 
memorable. You will 
delight in the wealth of 
carpets offered. Fine 
homes call for, in fact 
demand, distinguished 
Persian carpets to adorn 
the floors. We are 
confident any piece you 
select from our collection 
will afford you such great 
pleasure that you will 
always acknowledge the 
time you invested to visit 
us was well worth the 
trip. When the proper 
carpet is in place, it will 
seem as if it has always 
been there, that it truly 
belongs in your room and 


to your family. 





Antique Sultanabad, one of many outstanding oversize carpets we have placed. 
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Faced with converting an asymmetrical ga- 
rage in San Francisco into an indoor pool, Del 
and April Leach of Classic Design Associates 
installed mirrors and classical elements, such 
as the neo-Palladian doors. For an effect simi- 
lar to that of the pool room at Hearst Castle, 
the designers embellished the space with a 
broad range of colorful tiles and materials. 


Where there used to be a garage door, there are three 
doors opening out to a view of the Pacific. On another wall, 
two doors give onto a small brick-and-lattice patio. The ex- 
isting pilasters were ornamented with tiles to accentuate 
the torchere effect of the halogen lighting. 

The glow of the lighting is enhanced by that from four 
alabaster sconces, which, with underwater pool lights, pro- 
vide the only sources of artificial illumination. “The owners 
didn’t want any lighting in the ceiling itself,” Del Leach 
says. “It’s very romantic,” adds April Leach, “especially 

d doors.” Overhead, the 
ceiling, which conceals a thi yf 


with the reflection in t 
ventilation ducts and 
structural beams, is painted to look like the sky 
Gleaming tiles—some embellished with fourteen- and 
eighteen-karat gold, others of glass mosaic-—-determined 


wn 
i) 





“It’s truly a surprise to come down 
from the house, go through a classical 
portico and enter the space.” 


the colors of paint for the room. “When the sun comes in 
during the afternoon, the tiles at the bottom of the pool 
look opalescent,” says April Leach. “And at dusk, the pink 
and blue in the poolhouse match the colors of the sky. 
The effect is almost ethereal.” The final result is a little 
like Hearst Castle’s pool room, a little like a French villa. 
“The space creates a very dramatic feeling,” she says. 
Residential poolhouses may be smaller than the Roman 
thermae, but their designs can make strong and very indi- 
vidual statements, often by referring to past forms, such as 
follies, basilicas, garden conservatories, even villas. In- 
spired by aspects of these important building types, archi- 
tects and designers have been able to address the difficult 
problem of integrating a new poolhouse into the confines 
of a main house and its surroundings. 
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An Artist at Home in the Montana Landscape 


By Jim Fergus 


Landscape artist Russell Chatham moved to 
Montana 20 years ago and immediately re- 
sponded to the open spaces and wilderness he 
remembered from his northern California 
childhood. “A good landscape painting should 
have a quality of longing and reverence to- 
ward the natural world,” says Chatham (be- 
low, at work in his Deep Creek cabin studio). 


“WHEN I WAS GROWING UP I always had 
a certain feeling of ownership of 
the land,” explains landscape painter 
Russell Chatham of a bucolic child- 
hood spent hunting and fishing in 
what was then the wild country of 
the Carmel Valley in California. “And 
by that I don’t mean only my family’s 
ranch but several hundred thousand 
acres contiguous to it as well. Back 
then, Marin and Monterey counties 
were ours to wander. It was as if I 
owned all of northern California.” 
Chatham, fifty-two, first visited 
Montana twenty years ago at the in- 
vitation of his friend novelist Tom 


McGuane, who had settled in Par- 
adise Valley outside Livingston in 
1970. Chatham liked what he saw and 
the following spring moved to Mon- 
tana. He was, he says now, “running 








COURTESY RUSSELL CHATHAM 


ESY RUSSELL CHATHAM 





TOP: March, a view of the Missouri River area, is part of Chatham's series of oils 
called The Seasons, painted for the 30-year retrospective of his work held at the 
Museum of the Rockies in Bozeman, Montana, in 1990. ABOVE: Chatham de- 
votes 12 weeks a year to lithographs. May is from his Missouri Headwaters series. 
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An Artist at Home in the Montana Landscape 
continued from page 54 


“What I was looking for in Montana was the availability of space.” 
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The dining room of the Deep Creek cabin, where Chatham still retreats to paint, is filled with art. At rear is Garden, 1963, 
by Richard van Wingerden. To the right of the door are Still Life, 1980, by William Sheets; two circa 1930 oils by Maurice Del 
Mue; and Study for a Mural, 1925, by Chatham's grandfather Gottardo Piazzoni, a turn-of-the-century California landscape painter. 


away from California,” escaping what 
he perceived as the slow death by de- 
velopment and population influx of 
the open country of his youth, “the 
most beautiful place on the face of the 
earth,” he remembers reverently. 
Chatham found an old ranch house 
in Deep Creek. The owner of the 
property had always dreamed of hav- 
ing an artist-in-residence there and 
immediately offered him a virtual 
lifetime lease. Out t! 
the Deep Cre 
stepped into seve 


» back door of 
the painter 


1 acres of 


wilderness. “What ! w king for 
in Montana,” Chatham 1s the 
availability of spac 

That is a fairly accurate des ion 
of the initial feeling the viewer has in 


the presence of one of his large-spirit- 
ed, sensuous western landscapes. In- 


deed, if an artist can be said to lay 
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claim to the earth, then today Russell 
Chatham owns Montana. It is a mar- 
riage of artistic sensibility to country, 
and for those who know and love the 
West, the two have become nearly in- 
separable in the mind’s eye: Mon- 
tana’s unspoiled reaches become a 
Chatham landscape, his paintings a 
window opened to the land. 

Nor is it entirely accidental that 
the gradual ascendance of Chatham's 
artistic star over the past two decades 
has so closely paralleled a reinvigo- 
rated fascination with the American 
West. Yeople seek in the West the 
same psychic and physical qualities 
found in Russell Chatham’s work— 


vastness, pristine land, a promise of 
myster) and romance, wildness and 
space. “Looking at one of his paint- 
ing \ reviewer recently wrote, “has 


the bracing effect of walking out of 


a crowded room into the open air.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
more unlikely launching pad for a 
major art career than the thoroughly 
unassuming railroad and cattle town 
of Livingston, Montana, in the early 
1970s. Nor on first sight did the un- 
known thirty-two-year-old California 
painter look like what might be called 
a man with prospects. With no for- 
mal art training and little education 
(he never attended college), Chatham 
had survived for years by working a 
series of part-time jobs while fre- 
quently living out of the back of a 
1949 Chevy pickup truck. His major 
achievement to date was a local repu- 
tation as a world-class fly-fisherman. 
After he met McGuane, the painter 
taught himself how to write, starting, 
he remembers, “at ground zero” and 
parlaying his fishing skills into a small 
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An Artist at Home in the Montana Landscape 
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“I was twenty-four 
before I went to 

~ New York and saw 
the museums.” 


of his early Montana work was of 
commercial value, used primarily as 
barter goods and traded by the strug- 
gling painter in deals that have now 
entered Livingston mythology. 
Gradually people began to discover 
Chatham’s work. McGuane, the nu- 
cleus of the Montana contingent, in- 
troduced Chatham to poet-novelist 
Jim Harrison in 1971; the two have 
been best friends and sporting com- 
panions ever since. “Russell is also my 
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ABOVE: The gallery in the artist's new premises, Chatham Fine Art, displays some 
of his lithographs. From left are April, from the Missouri Headwaters series; Nightfall 
in September (above); Willows in the Snow (below); Morning at Deep Creek; Summer Twi- 
light, from The Island Suite; Paradise Valley in August; and Gallatin Valley in Winter. 













BELOW: Clark City Press in Livingston was established by Chatham to publish 
such books as his own work One Hundred Paintings and Jim Harrison’s Just Be- 
fore Dark. Above his office desk at the press is a photograph of Gottardo Piaz- 
zoni. RIGHT: A detail of his desktop reveals Chatham’s passion for fly-fishing. 


income writing stories for a variety of 
outdoor publications. He has since 
published hundreds of articles and 
essays and several books. 

In Montana, besides finding all 
the space he could want, Chatham 
became part of a fledgling creative 
community of like-minded mavericks 
(including McGuane and novelists 
William Hjortsberg and Richard Brau- 
tigan) that would grow slowly over 
the intervening years. Collectively, 
they represented a kind of convergent 
movement; they were far less “west- 
ern” artists than simply artists who 
chose to live in the West 
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For some years, Chatham quietly 
went about his business in Big Sky 
country—plugging away at his paint- 


ing and writing, bird hunting and 
trout fishing, wandering the hills 
and wading the rivers—interpreting, 
translating, distilling and refining the 
majesty of the landscape into a lan- 
guage and vision all his own. Much 
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favorite living artist,” says Harrison, 
who originally insisted that his pub- 
lisher use a Chatham oil (belonging to 
actor Harry Dean Stanton) on the 
dust jacket of his 1979 collection of 
novellas, Legends of the Fall. The book 
was partly bankrolled by Jack Nich- 
olson, with whom Harrison had 
become friends on the set of the 
McGuane-penned film The Missouri 
Breaks, shot in Montana in 1976. 
Nicholson bought his first oil by 
Chatham in 1980—a painting called 
Winter Evening—and now owns some 
thirty original Chatham works. Win- 
ter Evening also graced the cover of 
Harrison’s next novel, Warlock, and, 
in what now seems a kind of im- 
mutable artistic alliance, the prac- 
tice has continued on each Harrison 
book since. “In Chatham's best work,” 
Harrison recently wrote, “the paint- 
ing is so inconsolably austere and au- 
thoritative that we have a choice of 
turning away or temporarily losing 


An Artist at Home in the Montana Landscape 
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our personalities, the latter which, I 
propose, is the main reason for en- 
during a work of art.” 

Livingston now offers summer resi- 
dence to a community of prominent 
artists, celebrities and businesspeo- 
ple, and Chatham’s admirers include 
Eudora Welty, Kurt Vonnegut, Robert 
Redford, Harrison Ford, Jane Fonda, 
Tom Brokaw, Ed Bradley and William 
Randolph Hearst III. But for its sum- 
mer influx of visitors and fly-fisher- 
men, Livingston has changed very 
little. “It’s not a place you come to if 
you need to make a living,” Chatham 
observes. “What's happened in Cali- 
fornia as a result of overpopulation 
can never happen to the same degree 
here simply because most people are 
not willing to put up with the brutali- 
ties of Montana winters.” 

One interesting evolution over 
iime is that whereas Livingston once 
supported its favorite starving artist, 
now Chatham helps to buoy the eco- 


nomically tenuous town. Between his 
locally based Rebecca Fine Art com- 
pany (which handles all aspects of his 
paintings and lithographs) and Clark 
City Press (a publishing house he 


~ founded in 1989 to produce its own 


line of quality books), Chatham em- 
ploys twelve to fifteen full-time work- 
ers. He and his third wife, Suzanne, 
live in a house in Livingston with 
their two young children, Rebecca 
and Paul, though Chatham still paints 
in his cabin studio at Deep Creek and 
uses the ranch house there as a re- 
treat. The couple recently purchased 
another building in Livingston to 
house Chatham Fine Art, with a 
gallery and frame shop downstairs 
and a food and wine shop on the sec- 
ond floor. So perhaps a bit of Marin 
County comes to Montana after all. 
“There's nothing snob-oriented about 
it,” Chatham, a legendary gourmand 
and gourmet cook in his own right, 
hastens to explain. “I look at it as a 
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_ way of having available the kinds of 
_ things that I want.” 

Russell Chatham's friends and ad- 
mirers have noticed a new maturity, 
» energy and depth in his paintings just 
over the past few years, both techni- 
» cally and spiritually. “I was a late 
_ starter,” he says. “I had no real train- 
ing, and in many ways I was some- 
what culturally deprived. I was 
twenty-four before I ever got out of a 
local environment, before I got on an 
airplane and went to New York and 
saw the museums. I was twenty-sev- 
en or twenty-eight before I started to 
learn to write, before I had really even 
read anything important. I’d say I’m 
about twenty years behind, and now 
suddenly at fifty-two I’m beginning 
to see with new eyes—everything 
looks different to me. I just can’t keep 
up with the visual ideas. I’m noticing 
whole aspects of the country that I've 
never dealt with before.” 

Notwithstanding his usual gregari- 


PORTRAIT: RUSSELL CHATHAM 


An Artist at Home in the Montana Landscape 


ous nature and open manner, Chat- 
ham remains surprisingly reticent 
about verbalizing a love of place that 
he expresses with such unreserved 
passion and vitality in his paintings. 
“Someone once asked my grandfather 
Gottardo Piazzoni what his religion 


“Montana is not a place 
you come to if you need 
to make a living.” 


was. And my grandfather answered, 
‘My religion is California.” 
a well-known California landscape 
artist at the turn of the century, was 
an enormous influence on him, al- 
though he died when Chatham was a 
child. “Goethe,” Chatham continues, 
“described nature as ‘the living visi- 
ble garment of God.’ That’s how my 


Piazzoni, 


grandfather felt about the completely 
pristine, unspoiled landscape of Cali- 
fornia in his time.” 

Though it might be tempting to see 
in his own work an underlying politi- 
cal context or, as another critic once 
observed, “an element of nostalgia for 
wild places,” the artist himself rejects 
such notions. His paintings, he says 
simply, are “ideas,” and painting it- 
self, properly pursued, a “spiritual, es- 
sentially religious” endeavor. 

Just as Russell Chatham did not 
come to Montana all those years ago 
as a statement for or about something, 
so the power of his work resides part- 
ly in its very simplicity and purity of 
motive. Like the land they interpret, 
his canvases own a distinct sense of 
dignity and repose; they are at once 
tragic and mysterious, serene and 
without artifice. If you were to ask 
Russell Chatham what his religion 
was, maybe he would tell you that it 
was Montana. 
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The Poet's Life in Rennes Massach users 
By Jeffrey Simpson 


SHE BAKED RYE-and-Indian bread (and 
won a seventy-five-cent prize for 
it at the annual cattle show); as for 
cleaning house, she wrote, “I prefer 
pestilence”; she also wore white ex- 
clusively for the last twelve years of 
her life; from the window of her 
bedroom, which she rarely left, she 
lowered gingerbread in a basket to 
her nephews and niece; and she lis- 
tened, from behind the parlor door, to 
visitors conversing or playing the pi- 
ano. A small-town eccentric home- 
body in Ambherst, Massachusetts, 
Emily Dickinson was also one of 
America’s greatest poets. 

Her curiosity about the world of 
the senses and the Puritan preoccu- 
pation with immortality that she had 
inherited were distilled into unique 
metaphysical verse written primarily 


In her family home in Amherst, Massachusetts, 
Emily Dickinson (right, in about 1847) found the 
sanctuary she required to write her startlingly origi- 
nal poems. “Home is a holy thing—nothing of doubt 
or distrust can enter it’s blessed portals,” she noted 
in 1851. “Here seems indeed to be a bit of Eden.” 





COURTESY AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY 








LEFT: The retiring poet spent most of her life in a 
house built by her grandfather in 1813. “I do not go 
away,” she wrote, “but the Grounds are ample—al- 
most travel.” Though only seven of her poems were 
published while she was alive, hundreds of verses 
were found in her bedroom after her death in 1886. 


during an eight-year burst of creativi- 
ty. Though she had written poetry be- 
fore 1858 and continued to write after 
1865, the great outpouring of what 
she herself called her “flood subjects” 
coincided with an inner crisis that has 
never been fully determined. What- 
ever it was, it transformed a tendency 
toward seclusion into an obsession 
that eventually kept her from ven- 
turing even as far as her brother’s 
house next door. 





continued on page 64 
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Emily Dickinson was respected for 
her wit throughout her life, and indi- 
cations of her literary gifts were evi- 
dent in notes to friends and family 
and in the seven poems published 
while she was alive. But it was not 
until after her death in 1886 that her 
sister, Lavinia, found hundreds of 
manuscript poems sewn together in 
little booklets of sixteen to twenty 
pages each. Almost immediately she 
was recognized as a major writer, 
speaking passionately for humanity 
in confrontation with mortality. 

She was born in 1830 in the house 
in which she died. The Dickinson 
Homestead in Amherst was built by 
her grandfather Samuel Fowler Dick- 
inson in 1813. Except for fifteen years, 
between 1840 and 1855, when the 
family lived around the corner on 
North Pleasant Street, the mansion 
was the center of Emily’s world. Her 
poetic imagery sprang from what 
she read, from what she heard—and 
disavowed—in the Puritan sermons 
from her youth, and from the daily 
life she saw outside her window and 
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at home. (“Some keep the Sabbath 
going to Church—/I keep it, staying 
at Home—/With a Bobolink for a 


Chorister—/And an Orchard, 
a Dome—.”) 

Emily's family was made up of her 
sister, Lavinia, or Vinnie, who was 
sharp-tongued, three years youn- 
ger than Emily and who oversaw the 
housekeeping; her father, Edward 
Dickinson, a stern lawyer who had 
inherited many community duties, 
including acting as treasurer of Am- 
herst College, which his father had 
helped to found in 1821; her mother, 
Emily Norcross Dickinson, whose life 
was bound up in the care of her fami- 
ly; and brother, Austin, a lawyer who 


for 












LEFT: From the desk in her bedroom, Emily 
Dickinson could look down at the traffic along 
Main Street. A writing table that belonged to 
her sister-in-law now occupies the room; on it 


~ is an 1865 copy of the newspaper that pub- 
‘lished five of Dickinson's poems. BELOW: The 


mahogany sleigh bed is thought to have been 
used by the poet, as is the paisley shawl. 


took on many of his father’s responsi- 
bilities and who on his marriage in 
1856 moved next door to an Italianate 
villa called the Evergreens. 

The Dickinsons were grand people 
in a small-town way. (Emily’s father 
and grandfather were both known as 
Squire.) The Homestead is a large 
brick Federal-style house set on an 
imposing rise above Main Street, em- 
bellished with green shutters and a 
portico with Ionic columns. In an 1855 
refurbishment, the Italianate cupola 
was added, and later a conservatory. 
A broad hall runs from front to back, 
with a double parlor on one side and 
a room that Edward Dickinson used 
as a study on the other. Beyond the 


(he house, which is owned by Amherst College and open to visitors from May through Octo- 
ber, is a National Historic Landmark. LEFT: A drop-leaf table is in the hall of an addition built 
695, when the family reacquired the property after living in a nearby house for 15 years. 
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study was the dining room. Most of 
the woodwork throughout was done 
in a conventional Federal or Classical 
Revival style, with the exception of 
that in the dining room, where the 
door and window frames were de- 
signed in the Egyptian Revival style 
occasionally in vogue between the 
1820s and the 1840s. The large stair- 
way that rises from the hall was 
probably original to the house. The 
Homestead, which the family sold 
in 1913, is commanding, even a little 
forbidding, but also, sitting high on 
its bank above Main Street, ultimately 
a privileged shelter. 

If the Dickinsons were aristocrats, 
however, they were New England 
aristocrats, whose lives were com- 
posed of equal parts high-minded 


BELOW: In the south parlor, brass candlesticks original to the house sit 
on a mantel added in 1855. At the same time, Edward Dickinson, Emi- 
ly’s father, built a porch—reached by the doors flanking the fireplace. 


TAT j 
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ABOVE: The room that Edward Dickinson used as a study is now fur- 
nished as a dining room, with Empire chairs from New York and a cir- 
ca 1840 mirror; the small corner commode dates from the early 1900s. 


reflections on the chief end of man 
and hard work. Just as Edward and 
Austin went off to their law office and 
committees for public betterment 
each day, Emily, Vinnie and their 
mother set out to do what was needed 
around the house. In 1864, after re- 
turning home from Boston, where 
she had had her eyes treated, Emily 
wrote a cousin: 
They say lama “help.” Partly because 
it is true, I suppose, and the rest ap- 
plause....For the first few weeks I did 
nothing but comfort my plants....1- 
chop the chicken centres when we have 
roast fowl.... Then I make the yellow 
to the pies, and bang the spice for cake, 
and knit the soles to the stockings I 
knit the bodies to last June. 

When the family moved back to The 
Homestead in 1855, Emily, though 
still moderately sociable—going to 
church and visiting friends—already 
saw home as her outer skin and found 
the move a trial: 

I cannot tell you how we moved. I had 
rather not remember. I believe my “ef- 
fects” were brought in a bandbox, and 
the “deathless me,” on foot, not many 
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moments after. I took at the time a 
memorandum of my several senses, 
and also of my hat and coat, and my 
best shoes—but it was lost in the 
mélée, and I am out with lanterns, 
looking for myself. Such wits as I re- 
served, are so badly shattered that re- 
pair is useless. 

In the next ten years she experi- 
enced the turning point that defined 
the rest of her life. A series of letters 
she wrote in the late 1850s and early 
1860s were addressed to “Master,” 
who is thought to be either Charles 
Wadsworth, a Presbyterian minister 
she had met briefly in Philadelphia, 
or Samuel Bowles, who was the edi- 
tor of the Springfield Republican news- 
paper and a friend of Austin Dickin- 
son and his wife, Sue. Although she 
corresponded with both men, they 
did not respond with comparable in- 
tensity, and utilizing the house as a 
metaphor, she wrote of her hard-won 
equilibrium: 

The Props assist the House 

Until the House ts built 

And then the Props withdraw 

And adequate, erect, 

The House support itself 

And cease to recollect 

The Augur and the Carpenter— 

Just sucha retrospect 

Hath the perfected Life— 

A past of Plank and Nail 

And slowness—then the 
Scaffolds drop 

Affirming it a Soul. 

From the late 1860s on, Emily 
stayed mostly inside, although in ear- 
lier years she worked in her garden, 
kneeling on a red blanket. Inside, she 
baked bread for her father (he would 
eat none but hers); put off what 
housework she could onto Vinnie (“I 


don’t see much « -she’s most- 


ly dusting stairs!”); kept up a cor- 
respondence with old friends and rel- 
atives; and wrot rul homas 
Wentworth Hig, 1om she 
had sent four px in re- 
sponse to an artic! tten for 
The Atlantic Month; ter To 
A Young Contributo: the 


poems “remarkable, (. 
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and concluded they weren’t strong 
enough to publish, but he encouraged 
her to send him more verses. 

After eight years of correspon- 
dence, Higginson paid a call on Emily 
in Amherst. When she heard he had 
arrived in town she sent him a note, 
marveling, “The incredible never sur- 
prises us because it is the incredible.” 
In a letter to his wife, Higginson de- 
scribed the visit itself: 

A large country lawyer’s house, brown 
brick, with great trees and a garden—I 
sent up my card. A parlor dark & cool 
& stiffish....A step like a pattering 
child’s in entry & in glided a little 
plain woman with two smooth bands 
of reddish hair...with no good fea- 
ture—in a very plain & exquisitely 
clean white pique & a blue net worsted 
shawl. She came to me with two day 
lilies which she put in a sort of child- 
like way into my hand & said “These 
are my introduction” in a soft fright- 
ened breathless childlike voice—& 
added under her breath Forgive me if 
I am frightened; I never see strangers 
& hardly know what I say—but she 
talked soon & thenceforward continu- 
ously—& _ deferentially—sometimes 





Except for fifteen years, 
the house was the center 
of Emily’s world. 





stopping to ask me to talk instead of 

her—but readily recommencing. 

Higginson went on to recount 
“many things which you would have 
thought foolish & I wise” that the 
poet had said: 

“Women talk: men are silent: that is 

why I dread women.” 

“If I read a book [and] it makes my 
whole body so cold no fire ever can 
warm me I know that is poetry. If I feel 
physically as if the top of my head were 
taken off, | know that is poetry. These 
are the only way I know it. Is there any 
other way.” 

For Higginson, the visit was an ex- 


traordinary one, if only for the effect | 


that Emily had on him. In another let- 
ter to his wife he wrote: 
I never was with any one who drained 
my nerve power so much. Without 
touching her, she drew from me. I am 


~ glad not to live near her. She often 


thought me tired & seemed very 
thoughtful of others. 

Despite her retiring nature, Emily 
Dickinson led a rich life within the 
austere walls of The Homestead. Ev- 
eryone she did meet and see engaged 
her totally. Later in her life there were 
two relationships, one of her own and 
one of Austin’s, that plumbed the 
deep wells of the Dickinson nature. 
Emily’s last love affair—of the most- 
ly epistolary sort she may have had 
with Charles Wadsworth and Samuel 
Bowles—took place in the years just 
before her death, when she became 
close to a lifelong friend of her late fa- 
ther’s, Judge Otis Phillips Lord. Lord 
was eighteen years older than Emily, 
and they probably became intimate 
only in the years between 1877, when 
his wife had died, and 1884, the year 
of his own death. Lord would visit 
Amherst, stay at the Amherst House 
hotel or at Austin and Sue’s next door 


and pay calls on Emily and Vinnie. 


The number of their actual meet- 
ings was limited, but Emily indulged 
in her customary complicated corre- 
spondence, telling Lord at one point, 
“Oh, my too beloved, save me from 
the idolatry which would crush us 
both.” Although there seems to have 
been some serious thought given to 
the idea of marriage (the judge, as a 
Victorian widower, wouldn't have ex- 
pected, his venerable age notwith- 
standing, to remain single), Emily 
was aware of what she needed to give 
to her poetry and conserve for her 
sense of self. “We are always in dan- 
ger of magic/The perils of magic can- 
not be overestimated—/A single thrill 
can end a life or open it forever/This 
mystic territory then is life—.” 

The relationship with Judge Lord, 
however, got no farther in actual com- 
mitment than the others. When he 
died at the age of seventy-two, Emily 
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wrote, “Each that we lose takes part 
of us; /A crescent still abides, /Which 
like the moon, some turbid night, /Is 
summoned by the tides.” And when 
Emily herself died, Vinnie put two he- 
liotropes in the coffin by her hand, “to 
take to Judge Lord.” 

One last—and startling—glimpse 
of Emily in The Homestead comes 
from Austin’s wife. Sue Dickinson 
had been the object of some of Emi- 
ly’s most sensitive early poetry and 
letters, and Emily had heartily en- 
couraged Austin’s courtship of her. 
After twenty-five years of marriage, 
Sue had revealed herself as a worldly, 
intelligent, capricious and dangerous 
woman. She was the social arbiter of 
the cultivated college-town society, 
and she ran it with a high hand, invit- 
ing people to her musicales, suppers, 
dramatic readings and dances and 
later, as often as not, dropping them 
very cruelly. Over the years Emily 
had shown Sue more of her poetry 
than she had anyone else, and Sue 
had responded with informed critical 
appreciation. Then, in 1881, David 
Todd, a young professor, moved to 
town with his twenty-four-year-old 


almost certainly Emily (who was fif- 
ty) in an embrace with the sixty- 
nine-year-old Judge Lord—she soon 
had immoral relations even closer to 
home to deal with. Austin Dickinson, 
twenty-seven years Mabel Todd’‘s se- 
nior, fell violently in love with her 
and she with him. Their thirteen-year 
liaison lasted until Austin’s death in 
1895, and it alienated Sue and their 
children not only from Austin (who 
continued to live in the Evergreens) 
and the Todds but also from Vinnie 
and Emily, who became friendly with 
Mabel and allowed the lovers to use 
The Homestead as a trysting place. 
Of lasting importance to the world 
in the affair was that Vinnie entrusted 
Emily’s manuscripts to Mabel after 
the poet’s death. With the help of 
Emily’s old preceptor Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Mabel diligently 
edited them, resulting in the publica- 
tion of Poems in 1890 and the second 
series of poems a year later, as well as 
Letters of Emily Dickinson in 1894. In 
1896 the third series of poems was 
published under Mabel’s editorship. 
In a poem written in about 1863, 
Emily Dickinson summoned up im- 


Despite her retiring nature, Emily Dickinson led 
a rich life within the austere walls of The Homestead. 
Everyone she did meet and see engaged her totally. 





wife, Mabel. Mabel was pretty, talent- 
ed in painting and singing, and viva- 
cious, and immediately was taken up 
by Sue. Early on, Vinnie asked Mabel 
to come and play the piano for Emily 
and their mother, both of whom, of 
course, would remain upstairs. Sue 
said to Mabel, “You will not allow your 
husband to go there, I hope!... They 
have not, either of them, any idea of 
morality....1 went in there one day, 
and in the drawing room I found 


Emily reclining in the arms of a man. 


What can you say to that?” 
Whether Sue really had seen such a 
thing or not—and if she had it was 


ages of food of a spiritual nature: 
God gave a Loaf to every Bird— 
But just a Crumb—to Me 
I dare not eat it—tho’ I starve— 
My poignant luxury— 





I wonder how the Rich— 
may feel 
An Indiaman—An Earl— 
I deem that I—with but 
a Crumb— 
Am Sovereign of them all— 

And with the crumbs she made and 
saved in the confines of The Home- 
stead, we who are her readers are 
also sovereigns. [1 
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entry System, air conditioning, power less impressive. There you'll find a sequential, 
windows and door locks, AM/FM cassette multi-point, fuel-injected 160 horsepower 
with Dolby; a sophisticated theft deterrent V6 that will ensure our interior doesnt make 


you too sedate. 

If all of this is making the rational, right- 
side of your brain start to protest, consider 
that our’89 GXE has retained more of its 
original suggested price than either the’89 
BMW 525i or the’89 Acura Legend Sedan: 

All of which suggests the only inner 
battle you'll have nein 2: 


to face now is = 


: J \UPIOIGAE JOIN Asus 
what color to pick. HUMAN RACE! 





February 1992. Call 1-800-NISSAN-6 for more information. Smart people always read the fine print And they always wear their seat belts. Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corp 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY RANDOLPH MARSHALL. ASLA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM , 





PRECEDING PAGES: A gristmill built in 1681 in Westchester 
County, New York, offered designer Juan Montoya a historical 
challenge. “The idea was to create an environment that echoed 
the feeling of the old mill while making it functional for today.” 


Jane and Walter Turken (above, with Montoya and their dog, 
Chester) bought the mill, which had been turned into a guest- 
house, as a retreat from their Manhattan town house. “As soon as 
I saw the waterfall, | knew we had to have it,” says Jane Turken. 


THE FIRST FEW MORNINGS she woke up there, Jane 
Turken thought it was raining. Then she saw sun- 
light dance on the hand-painted ceiling, and she re- 
membered that the sound she was hearing was the 
sweet rush of the river cascading over her own pri- 
vate waterfall into the millrace under her windows. 
Above her gleamed the three-hundred-year-old 
chestnut beams from the 1681 gristmill. “I love old. I 
love history,” says Turken, who decreed that nothing 
modern should be allowed in Juan Montoya’s reno- 
vation of the mill, a gabled, clapboard piece of the 
past in Westchester County, New York, near the 
Connecticut border. 

Walter and Jane Turken—he’s a real estate devel- 
oper, she’s the daughter of a real estate developer— 
were looking for a weekend summer retreat from 
their Manhattan residence when Jane found the 
mill. “I told the real estate people that I wanted 


an old house neat water,” she recalls. They 


showed her ah {ry pond that filled dur- 


ing the sprin; | her a water jet piped 


Over some Tro. 
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Before the renovation the mill was dark and damp; Montoya has added new heating and air-conditioning systems. On the 19th-centu- 
ry English library table are 19th-century Waterford crystal globes from an apothecary shop. At rear is The Halt of the Moors, 1850, 
by George Williams Horlor. To preserve the mill's character, Montoya sheathed the walls in barn siding and refinished the floors. 


perately, she responded to an ad for the mill in the 
Sunday paper. She saw it on Tuesday, showed it to 
her husband on Thursday and bought it on Satur- 
day. “When we pulled up to the mill the first time, 
all I saw was the waterfall,” she says. “I said to my- 
self, ‘Jane, it doesn’t matter what the house looks 
like.’ Then I fell in love with the house too.” 

Since the miller’s daughter struck her bargain 
with Rumpelstiltskin, the mill has been an archi- 


tectural feature of fairy tales and fiction. For the 


lurkens, it was love at first splash. Set between a hill 

) river, the mill looks like an enchanted cottage 
Ww be discovered by an adventuring prince 
ora lve to interior designer Juan Mon- 
toya recently finished work on the couple's 
New suse (see Architectural Digest, 


August 1989), renovating the mill looked about as 
easy as spinning straw into gold. For him, the Tur- 
kens’ dream had the makings of a practical night- 
mare. “They bought a fantasy,” he says, “but the 
whole house was rotted.” It was dark, musty and 
damp, and it had never been properly insulated. 

Fortunately, Montoya had a vivid vision of coun- 
try life. His own weekend house is set on just over a 
hundred acres in the Hudson Valley (see Architec- 
tural Digest, February 1988). “It was a tremendous 
opportunity for me to understand country living. 
It was a real learning experience that helped me 
to do the mill,” he remarks. “And for me now, coun- 
try living is the best.” 

It took almost four days for the Turkens to buy the 
mill. It took almost two years to complete the reno- 


In the dining room, the furniture and the wall and ceiling finishes were chosen for their “natural qualities,” says Montoya, “in an at- 
tempt to integrate the interior with the exterior.” The 19th-century table was made from rough-hewn elm; around it are antique milk- 
ing stools and early-20th-century French chairs. The lamp was crafted from a 19th-century oxen yoke. Kilim fabric lines the banquette. 


vation. The building needed some interior walls, a 
new cesspool, insulation and a new electrical unit as 
well as new heating, air-conditioning and humidify- 
ing systems. Jane Turken’s enthusiasm was undimin- 
ished even though, when she went to check on the 
project, the house was so crowded with workmen, 
power tools and materials that there was nowhere to 
sit. She would have been happy to live in the mill 
just as it was when she bought it; now the couple are 
planning to eventually live there full-time. “I really 
care about this house,” she says. “I feel privileged to 
be its caretaker for a while.” Her passion for authen- 
ticity, however, collided with her husband’s need to 
do business. They compromised. Montoya built a 
special closet for the fax machine and adapted an an- 
tique chest to conceal the television. 


The gristmill operated until 1920, when it was 
bought and remodeled into a guesthouse by Reader’s 
Digest founders DeWitt and Lila Acheson Wallace. 
Its small, low-ceilinged rooms are arranged around 
the huge central room, once the mill’s storage and 
grinding floor. “To me,” Montoya says, “it looked like 
a remote hunting lodge in Scotland or the south of 
France. When you're there you have the sense that 
you're somewhere far away from everything.” At 
the center of the room, facing the huge brick fire- 
place, which he domesticated with a pair of seven- 
teenth-century andirons and a wreath of twined 
vines and flowers, Montoya placed an outsize sofa 
of his own design back-to-back with a nineteenth- 
century library table. In front of the sofa, a Montoya- 


continued on page 174 
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An antique iron bench rests before a table in 
the dressing room, which is set beneath low 
eaves. Crystal candlestick lamps flank the sil- 
ver-plated mirror. The lace for the draperies 
and dressing table is from Stroheim & Romann. 


OPPOSITE: Montoya crafted a four-poster adorned with carved 
parrots for the master bedroom. Above it is an 1895 oil by Virgilio 
Tojetti; Edmund Blair Leighton’s The Picnic, 1910, is at right. Arts 
and Crafts lamps are from Newel Art Galleries. Stark carpet. 


RIGHT: Evergreens shade the terrace. Landscape architect Ran- 
dolph Marshall reworked the terrain for a “naturalistic setting.” 


“It looked like a remote hunting 
lodge in Scotland or the south of 
France. When you're there you have 


the sense that you’re somewhere 


far away from everything.” 





Norman Lear (left), the man behind such television series as 
All in the Family, and his wife, Lyn Davis Lear, started looking 
for a new house shortly after their marriage in 1987. “We 
wanted to move into something complete,” says Lyn Lear. “Fi- 
nally we realized we were going to have to redo a house.” 


BELOW: “Transforming the house was a great creative experi- 
ence,” says Lyn Lear, who worked with designer John Saladi- 
no on their Brentwood, California, residence. “So much is 
different—the front was stone and there was no balcony.” 


OPPOSITE: Norman Lear has amassed an extensive collec- 
tion of antiques and contemporary art. In the entrance hall are 
David Hockney’s A Lawn Being Sprinkled, 1967, and two pre- 
Columbian figures resting on an English Restoration table. 


ORMAN LEAR 
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ARCHITECTURAL DICEST visits: Norman Lear 


Television’s Maverick Man at His New Los Angeles House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN SALADINO, ASID TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 
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NORMAN LEAR, AT SEVENTY, has a new 
wife, psychologist Lyn Davis Lear, 
a new son, four-year-old Benjamin, 
and a new house in Brentwood, Cali- 
fornia. But the man who was perhaps 
most responsible for the complexion 
of network television in the seventies, 
masterminding such series as All in 
the Family, Sanford and Son and Mary 
Hartman, Mary Hartman, is as con- 
cerned, articulate and angry about 
the medium—and the society that 
produces it—as ever. 

According to Lear, who has long 
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had one of the more acute social con- 
sciences in his industry, the two are 
inextricable. “You can’t whip the net- 
works outside the rest of American 
business,” he says. “Both are in a bad 
way just now. They're encased in the 
same prison. America is no longer the 
standard of the world.” 

When Lear began writing for tele- 
vision in the fifties, and during the 
period of his greatest successes two 
decades later (by the mid-seventies, 
120 million people were watching one 
of his comedies each week), there was 





no competition from videocassettes 
and cable channels, but he resists 
blaming these much-invoked culprits 
for the current economic and creative 
poverty of the small screen; instead, 
he includes them. “They all lost it the 
same way. Rather than innovate and 
make new models, fresh ideas, good- 
for-people television, they chose to 
manage businesses for the short term. 
They copied old successes.” 
Despite—or possibly because of— 
his triumphs, Lear takes a harsh view 
of the limitations of the medium. 
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ABOVE: Richard Diebenkorn’s Ocean Park Se- 


ries #104 “is the centerpiece for the living 
room,” says Lyn Lear. “All the colors fan out 
from that canvas.” Carpet, Dildarian. Floor 
lamp, Cassella. Sofa fabric, Sanderson; pillow 
fabrics, Brunschwig & Fils and Manuel Canovas. 


“Television is about passivity versus 
interaction, and that kind of passivity 
has got to be a problem,” he says. But 
he reserves his most piercing criticism 
for what he sees as television’s reck- 
less disregard of the way we are now. 
“The messages are not solely— 
they’re not even most importantly— 
the content of TV shows. It’s the com- 
mercialization, it’s the notion that in 
bad times people who look just like 
you are running down the beach with 
gorgeous women and dancing in five- 
hundred-dollar tuxedos on the ter- 
races of exquisite buildings. 

‘And that’s not what you're living,” 
he continues. “That's not the times. I 
think people feel a degree of shame 
that they’re not sharing it all. And on 
top of that, you've got a president 
who’ telling everybody that things 


aren't so bad and a Congress behav- 
ing as if things a: iOlbaGd eee 
Since 19 ir left televi- 
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OPPOSITE: The new double-height library that was converted 
from an outdoor patio is the room Norman Lear wanted to look 
the most traditional. Kenneth Noland’s Target, 1961, hangs above 
The Breakers, 1962, by Hans Hofmann. At right is Truth, 1973, by 
Ed Ruscha. Pillow fabrics by Lee Jofa and Clarence House. 


ABOVE: Making the move to the new house was Norman Lear's 
lucky desk lamp. “I’ve had it since 1952,” he says. “I remember 
buying it in New York and carrying it home through the streets. 
As much as I’ve worked over the years—twenty-hour days— 
those two bulbs never went out. Never once in forty years.” 








‘Assembling the house was like putting a jigsaw puzzle together,” says Lyn Lear. “But I wanted each room to be unique. And I think the 
colors in this house are mine. They're light—I don’t like browns and darker colors.” The dining table was designed by Saladino to break 
in two “so we can have intimate dinners.” A 2nd-century A.D. Roman fresco is on the wall above Acme (Burned), 1977, by Gary Burns. 


he has produced films through his 
company, Act II] Communications 
(among them Stand By Me and The 
Princess Bride, both directed by Rob 
Reiner, who played Mike [“Meat- 
head”] Stivic on All in the Family, and 
most recently Fried Green Tomatoes, di- 
rected by Jon Avnet), and he helped 
defeat Supreme Court nominee Rob- 
ert Bork through his liberal advocacy 
group, People For the American Way. 
But it wasn’t wu) e 1991, twenty 
years after | ced Archie 


Bunker to livin: roughout 
America, that \ oresent- 
ed a new sitcom. 

In Sunday Dinn bio- 
graphical hero, Ben ian 
in his mid-fifties, bec« to 


a younger, spiritually in 
who regularly consultec 
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air. (In her doctoral dissertation, Lyn 
Lear contrasted Fundamentalism and 
Unitarianism, and she is twenty-five 
years Norman Lear’s junior.) The se- 
ries, in which Lear hoped to address 
“a hunger in America resulting from a 
neglect of the spirit,” as he said at the 
time, was a failure. Though he still 
maintains that the idea of trying to 
depict a spiritual quest on television 
was worthy, Lear now acknowledges 
that “the execution was wrong.” Still, 
unflappable as ever, he says, “I hope 
to do it again and yet again.” 

Again is The Powers That Be, a satire 
of Washington politics starring John 
Forsythe as a senator who, if the show 
is successful, will be running for pres- 
ident in 1996. Lear explains the im- 
petus for ‘he new series. “After the 
insane Hill-Thomas hearings, I felt 


there was no way to be reasonable 
and connected to one’s times and look 
at the quality of leadership and not 
want to respond.” 

Yet again is “still too embryonic to 
describe,” though when pressed, Lear 
says he is in the process of crystalliz- 
ing anew TV family. It has been sug- 
gested that the Bunkers were the 
prototypical American television fam- 
ily of the seventies, the Huxtables of 
the eighties, and that the nineties are 
represented by either the Simpsons 
or Roseanne Conner and her brood. 
Lear demurs, saying, “I intend to de- 
liver the family of the nineties.” And 
who are they? “Well, they are fair- 
ly rootless, somewhat soulless and 
searching for the soul they lost.” 
Archie Bunker's parallel is called Bill. 
He’s working class, he’s worried, he’s 


ee 


regretful. Bill “wonders how it came 
about that he’s lost his love of Ameri- 
ca, how it is that the whole culture 
came to be about numbers, a place 
where you never have to look up, you 
just have to gaze at a screen.” 

Norman and Lyn Lear make a 
point of looking up. In 1989 they 
helped found the Environmental Me- 
dia Association, which works to raise 
the environmental consciousness of 
the entertainment industry. “We meet 
with the staff of Murphy Brown, for 
example,” Lyn Lear says. “We talk 
about what's happening in the envi- 
ronment and encourage them to doa 
show, even a bit of dialogue, on the 
subject. It’s worked very well.” 

And, of course, they support an ar- 
ray of liberal causes, which was an 
important consideration in the Lears’ 
search for a new house shortly after 
their marriage in 1987. “I wanted a 
house to hold forums and host speak- 
ers and to entertain in, but I also 
wanted a comfortable family home,” 


continued on page 175 





ABOVE: The spacious nursery for the Lears’ four-year-old son, Benjamin, was 
filled with stuffed animals. The story of Noah’s ark is painted on the area surround- 
ing the rug, from Stark. Pillow fabrics from Manuel Canovas and Summer Hill. 


BELOW: Kenneth Noland’s Skin, 1967, hangs over the master bed. Aubusson carpet 
from Dildarian. Blue fabric on antique Swedish painted settee, table and pillows by 
Stroheim & Romann. Fabric on club chairs and window treatment by Scalamandre. 
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Grand Illusions Fill the Fashion Designer's Paris Residence 
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Emanuel Ungaro, celebrating 25 years as head of his own cou- 
ture house, has moved into a renovated Paris residence. ABOVE: 
Ungaro and his wife, Laura, in the garden. PRECEDING PAGES: 
The neo-Pompeian salon has a Louis XIV table in front of a mir- 
rored panel with a painted guilloche border on which hangs a 
17th-century Dutch mirror. “Oddly enough, the mirror was 
bought after the completion of the salon. To look at it, one might 
think it was the original inspiration for the room,” says Ungaro. 


EMANUEL UNGARO WORKS in a salon fronting Paris's av- 
enue Montaigne (see Architectural Digest, September 
1988), hemmed in by screens with samples pinned 
all over and surrounded with fabric patterns, the 
ghosts of his most recent creations. He looks relaxed 
and happy, but tired. The marathon of the latest col- 
lections has just ended, and Ungaro’s show has 
proved yet again his unique command of colors. 
“Color in haute couture is my preferred means of 
self-expression,” he remarks, “even though I am not 
aware of setting about it with any particular meth- 


od. My choices are made instinctively, as they might 
be in the imagination of a painter.” 
Born in Aix-en-Provence, Emanuel Ungaro grew 


up in family circumstances that taught him not only 
the skills of his trade but also a love of music, his fa- 
ther being a tailor who happened to possess a fine 
tenor voice. “I sang as I stitched, but still I learned 
how to sew and how to cut, too.” In fact, Emanuel 
Ungaro is one of the few couturiers who can person- 


LEFT: “Out of my longings, my memories and my dreams, he 
created a universe that perfectly reflects my nature,” says Un- 
garo of Albert Benoist, the 82-year-old artist who painted the in- 
teriors. In the drawing room, two 19th-century busts are on the 
rosso antico mantel above Edwardian chinoiserie furniture. By 
the window is a late-17th-century embossed-copper wine cooler. 
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“There’s something inward- 
looking about this house, 
a kind of perpetual half-light 
that I find bewitching.” 


ally work through every stage involved in their craft. 

In 1958 he was a diffident young man working 
with—and venerating—Balenciaga. At that time, Ba- 
lenciaga represented the very essence of fashion to 
Ungaro, who had already mastered the profession's 
technical aspects and was forming his own vision of 
the perfect woman, whom he would dress in his 
own way. “I never once doubted my destiny,” he was 
to say afterward. By 1965 he was coolly inviting the 
international press and the most elegant women in 
Paris to his tiny showroom to view his first collec- 
tion. He set off such an explosion of original, power- 
ful color in his creations that scandal, and with it 
triumph, were immediately assured. 

“Whatever I undertake, I undertake with passion, 
and this house is another example of that rule,” says 
Ungaro, talking with evident pleasure about the 
new Paris residence he has just finished decorating. 
“Tt was a complete restoration job. Everything had to 
be invented from scratch. In fact, the view of a mag- 
nificent eighteenth-century hétel particulier opposite 
and our charming little garden were the only assets. 
The house itself required a tremendous effort of 
planning and decoration.” 

Distributed over two floors, the upper rooms now 
contain the apartments of Ungaro and his Italian 
wife, Laura, who jealously guard their privacy. By 
contrast, the first floor, which is larger, offers a well- 
proportioned enfilade of rooms, each leading into 
the next, on which the designer was able to give his 
imagination free rein. 

“I was helped from start to finish by a little-known 
genius—M. Albert Benoist, who is eighty-two years 
old and a man of astonishing skill and breadth of 
culture. He did all the painting himself. I spent near- 
ly a year of my life perched on ladders, talking with 
him about the work. While we were inspired by the 
art of Pompeii and pietra dura decoration, not one of 
our details was actually copied.” 

The interiors owe much to Florentine scagliola 


On the classically ordered boiserie in the drawing room, Albert 
Benoist made a faux-marbre framework, conjured up the illusion 
of scagliola on the panels and painted a trompe-l’oeil ceiling. 
“The Persian carpet is threadbare, exactly how I like it,” says Un- 
garo. “The furniture allows the two salons to preserve their qual- 
ity of lightness without interfering with the rest of the décor.” 











and the frescoes of the Palazzo Chigi, which have al- 
ways fascinated Ungaro. “The décor is in fact the 
projection of my desire to own a house in Tuscany,” 
he says. “I find the Sienese School, not to mention 
the Sienese themselves, completely enchanting. I 
approve entirely of their outlook on art and life. In- 
deed, everything in this series of rooms is a reflec- 
tion of a certain nostalgia—or, more accurately, of a 
jumble of nostalgias that are not always coherent.” 
In his opinion, “Too many petty incidentals leave no 
room for thought. The breathing essence of a space 
should be melodious and uncluttered. I like the few 
objects I do have around to have an intrinsic impor- 
tance of their own, an importance that makes them 
necessary. You have to allow space to intervene be- 
tween things, to give them room to breathe.” 

He wanted the dining room to be an homage to 
the Vienna he loves, the Vienna of Gustav Klimt and 
Gustav Mahler. “Despite appearances, I have no 
penchant for exoticism. Chance, and my own taste 
for the linear purity of certain styles of Oriental fur- 
niture, have led me to assemble the pieces here,” Un- 
garo says. “I remember Balenciaga trying a rose on a 
lapel, then immediately taking it off with the com- 
ment that it really wasn’t indispensable. I feel exact- 


continued on page 176 


BELOW: Faux-marbre and faux-malachite highlight the 
dining room. On either side of the archway are Thonet 
chairs. A Japanese urn rests on a Majorelle side table, and 
a late-19th-century Japanese screen hangs on the wall. 








ABOVE: “I didn’t change much in the library,” says Ungaro. “I left the 
bookshelves as I found them, and I think the paintings enliven the 
space adequately.” Among his weekend finds from Paris flea markets 
are a Belle Epoque painting and a late-17th-century Italian drawing. 
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in the Bahamas 





ARCHITECTURAL AND INTERIOR DESIGN 
BY JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 

TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAN FORER 


ALL DESIGNERS like to think that, in one 
way or another, they transform their 


clients’ houses. Rarely, however, do 
they change a place beyond recogni- 
tion, which is what New York design- 
er Juan Pablo Molyneux has done to 
an elegant mansion in the Bahamas. 
But what is even more remarkable 
about the project is that the total 
transformation was not part of the 
original plan. 

The mansion, in the exclusive com- 
munity of Lyford Cay, was built some 
twenty years ago in a style Molyneux 
calls “English colonial with a Baha- 
mian twist.” Nestled by a private 
golf course, it has neo-Palladian win- 
dows that look across a fairway to 
the ocean. When Molyneux’s clients 
bought it, the residence had three 
bedrooms, and the only thing they 
wanted him to do was design a new 
master bedroom. 

That sounded relatively simple. “I 
know the couple so well that I don’t 
even have to ask them about many of 
the things I do,” says Molyneux, who 
has also designed residences for them 
in Manhattan and Southampton. “1 
know just what they are comfortable 
with.” But while Molyneux was plan- 
ning the master bedroom, the hus- 
band suddenly decided to buy the 
piece of land next door, creating a 
number of opportunities. “We stopped 
the project and redid it entirely,” 
Molyneux says. 


“The contrast between the project in the Ba- 
hamas and working in the city was like day 
and night,” says New York designer Juan Pablo 
Molyneux, who decorated and enlarged a resi- 
dence in Lyford Cay. Drawing on his architec- 
tural training, Molyneux added a wing to the 
central volume, at left, that includes a ground- 
floor solarium and balconied master bedroom, 
above. The rear facade looks onto a golf course. 














When he had finished two years 
later, the residence was almost unrec- 
ognizable. By adding a huge two-sto- 
ry extension that contains an entrance 
hall, solarium and master bedroom, 
the designer more than doubled the 
space of the original house. Else- 
where, Molyneux constructed a new 
dining room, swimming pool and 
even a driveway. “To call it a complete 
make-over is an understatement,” he 
says with a chuckle. 

In the entrance hall, Molyneux de- 
cided to strike a note of grandeur 
by putting in columns, crown mold- 
ings and high baseboards of coqui- 
na, a cool and porous limestone that 
is imprinted with the remains of 
marine life. “The entrance hall is a 
great combination of classical archi- 
tectural elements and tropical mate- 
rials,” he notes. 

The halls floor is travertine marble 
with dark square inserts, and Moly- 
neux also gave the solarium a marble 
floor, since it adjoins the entrance 
hall. But when the imported Italian 
marble arrived in Lyford Cay, Moly- 
neux was in New York. As workers 
began laying it, he hurried back for an 
inspection only to find that the mar- 
ble was brown instead of green. He 
also discovered that the duties on the 
marble had been paid, and it could 
not be returned. “It changed my color 
scheme,” he remembers. “The hall 
would have looked like a bank vault.” 
A good measure of one’s creativity is 
the ability to turn a setback into an 
advantage, and the designer did just 
that. “After some research, I decided 
to have the marble painted green,” 
he says. The task was undertaken by 
Lucrezia Moroni, an Italian artist 
who often works with Molyneux. 
“The result is so marvelous,” he says, 
“that half of Lyford Cay is wonder- 





OPPOSITE: “As soon as the clients saw the 
trompe-l'oeil beach in the living room, they 
wanted to go swimming,” says Molyneux. He 
enlisted Lucrezia Moroni to paint the scene 
mirroring the one outside and the paneling 
that matches the other walls. Chintz on club 
chairs is from Cowtan & Tout; the black cabi- 
net-on-stand, right, is from Christie’s; obe- 
lisks on low table are from Agostino Antiques. 


“The idea of using trompe l'oeil 
to open up the living room 
came to me suddenly. It was just 
what the room needed.” 


BELOW: Molyneux also created a separate structure for the dining room, which 
is topped with a retractable cupola. “It’s probably the warmest room in the house, 
but the blue makes it feel very cool,” notes Molyneux. Quilted chintz on chairs 
is from Clarence House, and the blue lead-crystal hurricanes are from Baccarat. 
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The designer thought the solarium should avoid an overly formal atmosphere. 
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ABOVE: “Because the solarium was such a large room, I decided to treat it as a 
greenhouse,” explains Molyneux. He achieved the effect by having trompe-l’oeil 
trellises painted on the walls by Robert Speed. The rondel, left, is 19th century. Low 
tables are from Gracie; Clarence House plaid chair fabric. LEFT: A corner of the 
room features a dolphin-base table surrounded by bamboo chairs from McGuire. 


ing where they can get marble like it.” 

Although the solarium was to have 
a marble floor, the designer thought 
the room should avoid an overly for- 
mal atmosphere. “Many of the houses 
in Lyford Cay tend toward the spec- 
tacular,” he remarks. “I wanted a soft- 
er statement. My clients needed a 
house where they could entertain 
grandly without anyone forgetting 
they were in the tropics.” 

Violyneux initially wanted to build 
a trellis along the solarium’s walls. 
But for once his clients rebelled. “The 
wite said, ‘No way.’ She thought it 
would be too much trouble to dust.” 


Molyneux had another idea that was 
even better: He asked Robert Speed, 
an artist from New York, to paint all 
four walls with trompe-l’oeil trellises 
and pilasters. “Trompe l'oeil is the 
best connection between architecture 
and decoration,” Molyneux says. “It’s 
a little of both.” As a final flourish, he 
had the ceiling painted in a fluffy 
blend of white and blue known as 
nuage (French for cloud). He installed 
comfortably overstuffed furniture and 
underscored the tropical environ- 
ment by placing large plants in strate- 
gic locations around the room. 

The living room, which is part of 


the original house, is connected to the 
solarium by an arched passageway, 
and it enjoys a similar whimsical in- 
terplay between illusion and reality. 
Molyneux continued the nuage scheme 
on the ceiling, while attaching panel- 
| ing painted in varying shades of arti- 
choke green to three walls. On the 
fourth wall, Lucrezia Moroni execut- 
ed a trompe-l’oeil scene that depicts 
the room's green panels folded back 
to reveal a typical Lyford Cay beach. 
“The idea of using trompe l'oeil to 
open up the room like that came to 
me suddenly,” Molyneux recalls. “It 
was just what the room needed, and 
instead of telling the clients in ad- 
vance, I made it a surprise.” 
Molyneux converted the former 
dining room into a library. He estab- 
lished its subdued tone by paneling 
the walls and ceiling with pecky cy- 
press. “I learned about the wood 
when I did an Addison Mizner house 
in Palm Beach,” he says (see Architec- 
tural Digest, July 1991). “It lends a 
magical feeling of tremendous age. 


It’s nice to have one room that feels 
darker in a place like the Bahamas 
where everything is in the sun.” 

To make space for a new dining 
room, Molyneux pushed back a rock 
garden on the far side of the house. 
The structure he built has glass walls 
and a marble floor, but its defining 
feature is a glass-domed ceiling that 
opens electronically. “With a push of 
a button you can breathe Bahamian 
air,” the designer says. The sleek lines 
give the dining room a distinctly con- 
temporary feel, but then, as Moly- 
neux points out, “If you’ve got an 
electronic dome, the room can’t be 
by Michelangelo.” 

The master bedroom is situated di- 
rectly above the solarium. Electing 
to keep the spacious room casual, 
Molyneux covered the walls in a 
simple duck canvas. As he did in the 


library, he fixed pecky cypress pan- 
eling onto the ceiling. For the bedcov- 
ering and draperies, he selected an 
exuberantly printed linen. “The idea 
in the bedroom is to incorporate 
what's going on outside,” he says, “to 
be festive and fresh.” 

Often, houses with such extensive 
additions can seem to ramble, becom- 
ing a hodgepodge of spaces. “When 
adding to a house as much as we did, 
you usually sacrifice unity,” Moly- 
neux observes. In this instance, how- 
ever, the designer avoided imbalance 
and introduced a feeling of harmony 
that had been missing in the original 
house. “The scale of the rooms had 
been out of sync with the building,” 
he says. “The rooms we added en- 
hance its sense of proportion. Now 
everything works. It’s a case of ag- 
grandizement without regret.” 1) 


BELOW: “With big windows overlooking almost the entire island, the master bed- 
room has the best views,” the designer points out. A 19th-century English japanned 
slant-front desk from Agostino Antiques is flanked by two Louis XVI bergeres. 
The rug is Portuguese. Brunschwig & Fils linen bedcovering and drapery fabric. 
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been carefully silenced and balanced.” 

The entire grounds are surrounded 
by a six-foot wall, planted with trees 
and hedges. Its purpose is not so 
much defensive, explains Forrest, as 
sustaining. “It’s there so you can enter 
a world that is as secluded and per- 
fected as it would have been a hun- 
dred years ago; it’s there to preserve 
a total vision, undisturbed by what's 
happening outside.” 0) 


is 


ABOVE: “The mudroom, or potting shed, is a 
rear entrance situated near the greenhouse 
and gardens,” explains Hampton. “The resi- 
dents are avid gardeners.” The country French 
table is paired with Chippendale-style chairs. 


BELOW: “The upstairs hall has been turned 
into a kind of comfortable sitting/games room 
for the children and guests,” says the designer. 
At right is a Swedish screen. Floral fabric is 
from Sanderson. Cowtan & Tout wallcovering 
and solid-color chair cushion fabric. Stark carpet. 
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Antiques: Colonial Furniture 


Traditional European Forms Touched with the Exotic 


SINCE AT LEAST the days when the an- 
cient Greeks created an empire that 
stretched from the Crimea to North 
Africa, colonization has involved not 
merely the rule of force but the diffu- 
sion of culture. Even the cruelest ma- 
rauders did more than simply pillage. 
Though the Spanish conquistadores 
despoiled whatever lands they con- 
quered, they left in their wake a vi- 
brant cultural legacy, an amalgam of 


TEXT BY DALE HARRIS 


Hispanic and native elements that has 
shaped the identity of Central and 
South America. 

Nowhere is this synthesis of cul- 
tures more clearly apparent than in 
the decorative arts, where the inter- 
action between European concepts 
and native craftsmanship throws a 
fascinating light on the byways of 
colonialism. Before the arrival of Eu- 
ropeans in India, for example, the 


subcontinent did without chairs or, 
indeed, raised seating of any kind. 
Rulers sat on thrones, but only as a 
function of their rank; in private, like 
their subjects, they reclined on the 
floor, albeit on magnificent carpets 
and cushions. With the influx of large 
numbers of European settlers in the 
eighteenth century, there developed 
a widespread demand for chairs, the 
need for which the highly accom- 





Table, Anglo-Indian, Ceylon, circa 1825. Ebony, exotic woods and ivory; 31%" x 46%". The availability of exotic woods coupled with 
a tradition of ivory carving in Ceylon resulted in the manufacture of highly decorative furniture. Spink & Son Ltd., London. 
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Bed, Charles McFarlane, Danish West Indies (St. Croix), circa 1875. Mahogany; 87" 
x 72". Stylistically heavy four-posters, usually with canopies of mosquito netting, 
were numerous in the West Indies. McFarlane, a local joiner, was known for his 
use of the twist motif, seen here on the footposts. Michael Connors, New York. 


plished local craftsmen soon began to 
satisfy. When tackling Western designs, 
however, they did not so much re- 
produce the models they found in 
imported pattern books as reinter- 
pret them in ways that reflected their 
own sensibilities. 

In this, they were encouraged by 
their masters. So long as the furniture 
manufactured in the colonies and 
trading, stations—whether in India, 
Ceylon (present-day Sri Lanka), the 





East Indies, Africa, the Caribbean, 
Hispanic America—met the function- 
al standards of the West, its decora- 
tion was left for the most part in the 
hands of its makers. European over- 
lords prized not merely the skills of 
the native workers but also their taste, 
and urged them to use indigenous 
materials in accordance with local 
design traditions. Admirably though 
these craftsmen met the technical 
challenge posed by Western-style fur- 
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ABOVE: Daybed, Anglo-Indian, Ceylon, circa 1825. Ebony and cane; 31" x 98". Soon after Ceylon, now Sri Lanka, became a crown 
colony in 1802, distinctly English details such as the scallop shell and reeded volute emerged in furniture design. Probably used 
by colonists for midday rest, the daybed was caned to facilitate air circulation. Kevin Delahunty Antiques, Calne, England. 


niture, their most significant achieve- 
ment was decorative. In embellishing 
European furniture according to their 
own predilections, they determined 
its stylistic identity and thus its aes- 
thetic value. 
Because of the freedom given to na- . 
tive craftsmen, a great deal of colonial 
furniture looks simultaneously famil- 
iar and alien. While the basic forms 
are unmistakably European, the ma- 
| terials, usually tropical hardwoods, 
and the decoration, which tends to an 
| 
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obsessive profuseness, are no less un- 
mistakably non-European. Indeed, it 
was largely because of its intricately 
patterned surfaces, either carved in 
low relief or inlaid with rare materials 
like ivory or bone, that the colonial 


continued on page 177 
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| RIGHT: Pair of Side Chairs, Indo-Portuguese or 
Indo-Dutch (Coromandel Coast), circa 1700. 
Ebony and ivory, 47/" x 18"each. Engraved ivo- 

| ry inlay adorns an Eastern version of the high- 

| backed chair. Two suites of this variant are 


known to survive. Jonathan Harris, London. 
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Manhattan Mode 


Crisp Glamour for a Postwar Apartment 
Overlooking Central Park 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE, ASID, AND GEOFFREY N. BRADFIELD, ASID 


TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 


“THESE ROOMS could be a movie set,” 
says Jay Spectre of the handsome 
Manhattan apartment that he and his 
partner, Geoffrey Bradfield, recent- 
ly designed for a business executive. 
And it is true. The apartment's crisp 
lines and tightly controlled color 
scheme, its dramatic cornices and the 
intricate shadows they cast, work 
together to create bold, even star- 
tling, visual effects. 

Take the perspective into the apart- 
ment from the front door. A small an- 
teroom, paneled in bird's-eye maple, 
gives onto an entrance hall also pan- 
eled in maple. Set in the walnut-col- 
ored marble floor are a series of 
graceful black rectangles placed one 
inside the other. Through a doorway 
at the end of the entrance hall can be 
seen a second hall with an almost 
identical marble floor, and beyond it 
another door, paneled in maple. 

The geometry of these spaces is so 
precise, and the repetition of colors, 
patterns and textures so well execut- 
ed, that a visitor entering the apart- 
ment for the first time is seized 
with the feeling that beyond that last 
door lies yet another marble floor 
and yet another door, and then an- 


other and another—that these sleek 
rooms go on replicating themselves 
in endless succession 

This dazzi lusion indicates the 
complexity « lesign worked 
out by Specti dfield. What 
makes it succe st rigorous 
attention to det n the 
apartment is accid rad 


“Our aim was to create a 

says Jay Spectre of his and ( 

very much a man’s apartment 
bronze, Adagio, by Elizabeth Seave: 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


field. “It was all thought through.” 

‘And rethought and rethought,” 
adds Spectre. “We wanted you to 
know from the moment you walk 
through the front door that you are in 
an apartment that was custom de- 
signed down to the last detail, and 
that all those details were subject- 
ed to thorough editing. One strong 
point of view goes throughout the 
whole apartment.” 

The client, who lives alone, also 
has both a strong point of view and 
an overriding concern with detail. 
That was why he selected Spectre. “I 
wanted a very contemporary apart- 
ment, and Jay is a master of that type 
of design,” he says. “It was an ob- 
vious choice.” 

Spectre, who has known his client 
since the early seventies, spent eigh- 
teen months helping him look at 
more than forty apartments before 
they found the right one. It is in a 
building on Fifth Avenue with impec- 
cable credentials. Windows in the liv- 
ing room and master bedroom look 
out on Central Park. There is a second 
bedroom, a dining room, a kitchen 
and a maid's room that has been con- 
verted into a small gym. 

But since the building was complet- 
ed just after World War II, by which 
time modernism had been estab- 
lished as the reigning dogma, the 
apartments themselves were, to use 
Spectre’s word, “boxes.” The chal- 
lenge he and Bradfield faced was to 


create from those anonymous rooms 


an interior thai expressed the energy, 
sentative of our cli ind his lifestyle,” 
lesign of a Fifth Avenue apartment. “It’s 
led entrance hall ires a 1920s 


id is a drawing b\ ges Braque. 











sfo0m, With its elaborate terraced moldings, has a view of Central Park. A 1957 

Venard hangs above one of the sofas, both of which were designed by Spectre 

and Bradfield for Century Furniture and covered in Clarence House leather. The client's 
pre-Columbian art collection adorns the shelves. Brunschwig & Fils trim for the shades. 
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individualism and style of their client. 
“The apartment is an interpretation 
of a personality,” says Spectre. “It re- 
flects the way we think this type of 
New York gentleman should live.” 

Their approach was highly sche- 
matic. To unify the space, Spectre and 
Bradfield paneled the living room 
and dining room, as well as the en- 
trance hall itself, with the bird’s-eye 
maple. “The use of a single wood lets 
all three rooms flow in one continu- 
um,” Spectre explains. The designers 
then emphasized the panels by paint- 
ing the reveals between them in black 
lacquer, which produced a grid motif 
that heightens the sense of unity. 

Both the living room and dining 
room, which are off either side of the 
entrance hall, have terraced cornices 
and sections of vertically terraced 
wall. Where the walls intersect with 
the cornices, the result is an elaborate 
Cubistic flourish, a staircasing effect 
that is one of the great visual delights 
in the apartment. 

A certain austerity further accentu- 
ates the rooms. Colors never stray far 
from brown and taupe, and sofas, 
armchairs and one dining room wall 
are covered with leather. Despite 
the many lustrous surfaces in the en- 
trance hall, it is empty except for a 
slender bronze statue and a drawing 
by Braque. “To me austerity is a plus,” 
says Spectre. “I like austerity when 
the occasion calls for it.” 

Built into the walls in both the 
dining room and the living room 
are vitrines that contain the client’s 
collection of pre-Columbian sculp- 
ture and pottery. One wall of the liv- 
ing room is almost entirely covered 
with a triptych by New York artist 
Frank Faulkner. Its deeply textured 
surface is formed by a repeating 
block pattern reminiscent of stamped 
metal. “It's both stark and virile,” 
Bradfield observes. 


continued on page 178 


OPPOSITE: Dominating a wall in the living 
room is Continent, a triptych by Frank Faulk- 
ner. A bronze sculpture by Arnaldo Pomodoro 
rests on a table by Clément Rousseau. The 
chair is by Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann. Spectre 
and Bradfield designed the lamp and rug. 


ABOVE AND BELOW: “It’s a media room as well as a dining room,” notes Spectre. “It’s a 
very practical room for people who don’t dine formally or who don’t use the dining 
room every day. Our client is a man who goes out almost every night.” The drop-leaf 
maple table, designed by Spectre and Bradfield, collapses and can be stored in a special 
pocket below the window. Above the banquette is Extemporaneous, a 1940s oil by Helen 
Torr. The shelves hold pre-Columbian vessels and Ban Chiang pots from Thailand. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN BY THE FITZROY ROBINSON PARTNERSHIP 
lie ia TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 


_ London’s Lanesborough Hotel 
a ; Deft Transformation of St. George’s Hospital at Hyde Park Corner 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY EZRA ATTIA & ASSOCIATES 


PHOTOGRAPHY. BY DERRY MOORE 


Once occupied by William Wilkins’s St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner in London is now the site of the Lanesborough, a hotel that 
embraces the Neoclassical features of the 1830s original while offering guests an air of residential refinement. The facades have been 
restored to their appearance in 1859, when the top floor was added. At left is Constitution Arch; Buckingham Palace is also nearby. 


THE NEW LANESBOROUGH hotel in Lon- 
don had a call from a gentleman stay- 
ing elsewhere; he wished to move to 
the Lanesboro: lhe head butler 
went to fetch h tel Bentley, 
packed his bag edibuk 
ler can—shirts f« 

inside-out so they 

free tissue in the 

him to the Lanesbor 

packed with equal cars 

the service. The butlers 

buttons, remember your | 

see that your favorite whiske 


the decanter, point out the view of 

the Buckingham Palace tennis courts, 

bring a jogging map of Hyde Park, 

come up with the video you request- 

ed and even provide the traditional, 
well-ironed newspaper. 

(he service at the Lanesborough, 

Lit managed by Rosewood Ho- 

ceptional, and its rooms are 

in the opulent spirit of a 

» of the 1820s and 1830s, 

ost remarkable of all is 

tructure itself, built 


early in the nineteenth 


century by William Wilkins, the ar- 
chitect of the National Gallery. 

It is a much-loved London land- 
mark. Many were born at St. George's 
Hospital, were patched up there or 
worked there; others simply admired 
the fagade whenever they drove past 
the handsome white building at Hyde 
Park Corner, at the west end of Pic- 
cadilly across from Hyde Park. When 
the hospital closed in 1980 every- 
one wondered what would happen to 
old St. George's. 

That it should be renamed and 
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Emphasizing historical accuracy, architect Anthony Blee worked with the architecture firm Fitzroy Robinson Partnership and interior 
§ , ) ) 

designers Ezra Attia & Associates to transform the hospital into a hotel. To create a symmetrical space, the library was divided into two 

rooms inspired by the library at Robert Adam’s Syon House. Chandelier is Empire style. On the parquetry floors are specially made rugs. 


reemerge as a hotel with the feeling 
of a private residence is entirely ap- 
propriate, since the first building 
there was a brick mansion built by the 
second viscount Lanesborough in 1719. 
He so loved the site, then just outside 
the gates of London, that above the 
door he carved the words, “It is my 
delight to be, both in the Town and 
Country.” A poet, no; a connoisseur of 
good views, yes. When the house was 
later sold to a group of benefactors 
who wanted it for a hospital, their 
opinion was that “there was no place 


about this Town more proper for their 
purpose than Lanesborough House.... 


It was near enough to the town to be 


supplied with all the necessaries that 
could be wanting; so near for the pa- 
tients to benefit of a country air.” And 
so Lanesborough House was co 
ed into St. George’s Hospital. 

As time passed, a larger building 
was called for, and in 1827 William 
Wilkins designed a new hospital on 


- the same site, although it was no 


longer so peaceful. Fashionable Lon- 
don had also discovered the advan- 


tages of country air. On one side, 
Thomas Cubitt was developing the 
district of Belgravia; down the street, 


John Nash was remodeling Bucking- 


ham Palace; and next door, Benja- 
min Wyatt was so glorifying Apsley 
House for the duke of Wellington 
that Wilkins looked across to its 
pompous grandeur and simplified his 
own design for St. George's. 

Over the years another floor was 
added, and a new wing was built be- 
cause Florence Nightingale, who was 
on the board of governors, insisted 
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The newly added Conservatory, which stands within the courtyard f 
three wings of the former ho 
_ contrast with the rest of the 


spital, was desi 


gned in the 
beneath 





what it was when completed in 1834. 

“It was like a gardening job,” re- 
calls Blee, “shearing off excrescences 
added over the years, strategic prun- 
ing to regain the integrity of the 
building. Then we were left with hos- 
pital wards as interior spaces, but no 
major room, the kind of open area 
that makes a hotel viable.” That led to 
the creation of the Conservatory at the 
center, where there had once been an 
open courtyard. “The idea was to add 
in the spirit of the original,” he con- 
tinues, “but not to confuse the new 
with the old, so the Conservatory is 
neo-Gothic, the style Wilkins had 
used on a screen for King’s College 
at Cambridge. It was something he 
might have done if asked to design a 
hotel instead of a hospital.” 

After eight years of rejected pro- 
posals, planning permission was 
granted, and the Fitzroy Robinson 
Partnership was commissioned as the 
architects and Ezra Attia & Associates 
as the interior designers. Blee contin- 
ued as Historic Buildings Consultant. 

continued on page 178 








ABOVE: The delicate fan vaults in the Conservatory cloister were pat- BELOW: No two guest rooms at the Lanesborough are alike. An elabo- 
terned on those in the chapel at Audley End, which dates from 1768. rate Empire-style canopy and silk wallcovering adorn the bedroom in 
Also copied from examples at Brighton Pavilion are the Chinese ceramic one suite. OPPOSITE: Elsewhere, a mahogany-paneled sitting room fea- 
figures. The neo-Gothic brass lanterns were made after 1825 originals. tures a desk based on an 1812 design that holds a safe and a fax machine. 


that the beds were too close together. 
Extensions appeared on the roof to 
house new machinery, but it soon be- 
came clear that the building would 
never be adequate, and in 1980 the 
hospital moved to south London. 

St. George’s stood empty for years 
as proposed schemes proved unsuit- 
able structurally or unfeasible finan- 
cially, until Anthony Blee of the Sir 
Basil Spence Partnership, an architect 
known for clear thinking in the tan- 


gled world of planning consents, de- 
veloped a plan to transform it into a 
luxury hotel. The restoration needed 
was so substantial that the adjoining 
houses along Knightsbridge would 
have’ to be redeveloped to finance 
the project 1 ym was made 
with great r¢ ut everyone 
agreed that th had to be 


brought back as ble to 
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Ambassador and Mrs. 
Edward N. Ney in Canada 


Sm aN ee 





The United States Embassy Residence in Ottawa 


When Ambassador and Mrs. Edward N. Ney 
(above) made plans for moving into the 
United States Embassy residence in Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada, they asked New York design- 
er Stephen Stempler to redo its interiors. 
Clarence House fabrics on sofa and chair. 


“I’M GOING TO stay with the Neys, 
President Bush said, ‘I want to stay 
with friends,’ so he spent the night in 
the embassy residence with us, which 
was a great compliment since chiefs 
of state visiting Ottawa normally stay 
at Government House, the equivalent 
of our Blair House,” explains Edward 
Ney, since 1989 the United States am- 
bassador to Canada (and before that 
the longtime president, chairman and 
CEO of the advertising firm Young & 
Rubicam, not to mention a trusted ad- 
visor to George Bush on media mat- 
ters). “This was the thirteenth of 
March, 1991, and he was here to sign 
the Air Quality Accord between Can- 
ada and the United States, a great deal 
of which had to do with the prob- 
lem of acid rain. That next morning 
he was leaving to meet with Presi- 
dent Mitterrand in the Caribbean 
somewhere; now, George Bush is a 
very early riser, so we were all down- 
stairs at five forty-five in the morning 
dressed in our suits—National Secu- 
rity Advisor Brent Scowcroft, Chief of 
Staff John Sununu, Protocol Chief 
Joseph Verner Reed, the Canadian 
prime minister, Brian Mulroney, and his 
staff—which is a scene you don’t usually 


“Since we couldn't do any structural changes,” 
says Stempler of the 1910 Colonial, “we decided 
to repaint.” LEFT: The Race, 1971, by Thomas 
Hart Benton is showcased above the entrance 
hall's mantel. To its right is Luncheon with Two 
Friends, 1984-87, by Michele Taylor Hawakawa. 








“We wanted everything to be dignified yet comfortable, and definitely not stuffy,” says Mrs. Ney. “The neutral colors allow the art to 
stand out.” Oriental objects add an exotic touch to the living room, which is accented with Georgian-style paneling and crown moldings. 
Thomas Hart Benton's 1938 Flight of the Thielens is over the mantel. Clarence House sofa fabric. Schumacher drapery and boxed valance fabric. 


see in this house, especially at that hour.” 
“They all sort of dragged in,” says 
the ambassador’s elegant, preemp- 
tively striking wife, Judy, “and the 
president bounced in—clear-eyed 
and, you know, rarin’ to go. George 
Bush has been, h. lown, our star 
houseguest.” Oth llar house- 
guests have include: bara Bush, 
who visited twice on vn, Dick 
Cheney, James Baker, Mos- 
bacher, Fort Worth in Sid 
Bass, Sotheby’s chairman A. : 
Taubman and assorted astro 
and scientists. 
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“We've tried to bring different types 
of Americans in,” says the ambassador. 
‘A mix from politics, business, sci- 
ence and the arts.” The ambassador's 
wife, a former chairman of the Cor- 
porate Fund for Dance in New York 
who does “whatever I can” for the Ot- 
tawa Ballet, went to Brobdingnagian 
lengths to accommodate one of the 
artists she’d invited to visit—she bor- 
rowed a king-size bed when Jessye 
Norman's secretary said the diva 
would be needing one, and then, find- 
ing she didn’t have sheets for it, sent 

’meone eighty miles to get some. 


The residence, a three-story field- 
stone Colonial built in 1910, sits on a 
treelined, flower-flecked eleven-acre 
estate in the Rockcliffe Park enclave 
of the city and commands a bluff 
overlooking the Ottawa River. “The 
first time I met the prime minister— 
in Washington, D.C., just before I 
went up to Canada to take my post— 
he came over and said to me very qui- 
etly, ‘Your embassy residence has the 
best location in Ottawa,” recalls the 
ambassador. Judy Ney concurs. “I can 
see the city of Hull in Quebec from 
my living room,” she says. “And in 
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“We've had a red room in every house we've lived in,” says Mrs. Ney, “so we thought, ‘Why not here?’ The library's color puts people im- 
mediately at ease.” Displayed at left is a portrait of Mrs. Ney by Alejo Vidal Quadras. Hanging next to the shelves is Robert Motherwell’s 
1981 Black Gesture on Copper Ground, and at the far end is Imola Three IV, 1984, by Frank Stella. Brunschwig & Fils furniture fabric. 


summer I love watching the huge logs 
that float down the Ottawa River 
from northern Canada, thousands of 
them floating by at once, going to a 
milling place nearby. I sit at the win- 
dow with my binoculars and I can 
make out a sort of giant hairnet that’s 
keeping them all together.” 

The previous ambassador was a 
career diplomat, and the residence 
had been done by a government dec- 
orator. “The house had wonderful 
bones but it was, let’s say, a little 
tired,” says Judy Ney, diplomatical- 
ly. As the United States government 


allows embassy residences to be 
done over only once every seven 
years, the Neys found themselves 
having to turn to American corpora- 
tions and individuals to fund the re- 
decoration of the reception rooms. 
That accomplished, they then ap- 
pealed to their friend Stephen Stem- 
pler, who had designed their duplex 
apartment in Manhattan. “Steve do- 
nated his time and efforts—didn’t 
charge a nickel—and called in a lot 
of IOUs and favors from his work- 
rooms,” says Judy Ney. Stempler sums 
up with a laugh: “What I had to do 


was beg, borrow or steal, basically.” 

The biggest problem, in the eyes of 
the beholding designer, was that the 
house lacked personality. “There was 
nothing around that said, ‘This is the 
home of an ambassador—or even a 
home.’ My goal was to create an at- 
mosphere where a man could be 
comfortable, because it was primar- 
ily a man’s house. But while it had to 
be masculine and dignified, it had to be 
warm and cozy too. It had to have a 
formality to it but also an informali- 
ty.” The result, contrived in just under 
four months, is a blissfully wedded 
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“We painted the walls of the formal dining room a rich dark brown so we could create a very dramatic room,” says Stempler. ‘At night, 
with the mirror, the chandelier and the candles, everything just sparkles,” adds Mrs. Ney. Above the collection of American silver on the 
Sheraton-style sideboard is a Venetian mirror, which comes from the Neys’ New York residence. Stroheim & Romann heavy drapery fabric. 


combination of how the Neys as a pri- 

vate couple wanted to live and how, 

as an ambassador and his wife, they 

had to live. 

‘red all the art that 

ings in the reception rooms through 
\rt in Embassies Program (on 


Judy Ney gar 


hoard she now serves): twen- 


ty-! soundingly American pic- 
tures r them a Motherwell, 
a Stell Thomas Hart Ben- 


tons, a Gi a Ben Shahn and 
four Audubo 
Gillicuddy, the 


facturers Hanove 


called John Mc- 
rman of Manu- 
ich has a big 
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art collection, and he had the art 
person there show me around, and 
she was showing me things in hall- 
ways. Later I went in to thank John 
and I see hanging in his office two 
beautiful schooners by James Edward 
Buttersworth.” So suasive was the 
ambassador's wife that those ships 
are now afloat in Ottawa, on either 
side of a Chippendale mirror in the 
living room. 

"hat mirror can be seen to reflect 
Judy Ney’s own taste since it belongs 
to her. For she didn’t come to Cana- 
da exactly empty-handed; indeed, in 


addition to myriad mirrors, she brought 
to her post twenty-eight lamps, and 
numberless Chinese, French and En- 
glish porcelains, silver candlesticks, 
lacquered canisters, architectural 
prints, cigarette boxes, pillows, table 
objects and small furniture such as 
benches, stools, nesting tables and 
end tables. As for the bigger pieces, 
they were commissioned especially 
for the house and will not leave when 
the Neys do. 

The residence is wonderfully scaled— 
a big center entrance hall with a forty- 
foot-long living room on its left and 
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“The key to the colors in Ambassador Ney’s study was the sofa they owned,” says Stempler. “Since the residence was furnished, very few 
large pieces were shipped there. The Neys mainly brought accessories like porcelain, pillows and lamps. We filled the study with his books, 
photographs and awards.” A Chippendale-style chair is paired with a mahogany desk. Brunschwig & Fils botanical-print drapery fabric. 


a thirty-foot-long dining room and 
a large library on its right. The sec- 
ond floor has seven bedrooms, and 
the third floor, five. The living room 
has three exposures, one of them a 
bay window with a great optical 
sweep—just below and beyond it, the 
Ottawa and Gatineau rivers meld. 
Thomas Hart Benton’s Flight of the 
Thielens soars over the fireplace. One 
of the sofas is coral and there are coral 
accents about, but basically the room 
is off-white. (Previously, it had been 
swaddled in a shocking-pink floral 
chintz.) And not for nothing is there a 


piano, as Judy Ney explains delight- 
edly: “When Brian Mulroney comes 
over I always make sure to have a pi- 
anist because he loves to sing Irish 
ditties after dinner.” 

The decoration of the dining room 
was critical, given that the ambas- 
sador entertains mostly at home. (The 
beautiful embassy building itself, lo- 
cated across from Parliament just a 
ten-minute drive from the residence, 
is unaccountably not equipped with a 
dining room.) “We get ‘em for break- 
fast, lunch, tea and dinner,” Judy Ney 
laughs, going on to describe the din- 


ing room as she first saw it, with its 
“white-and-Pepto-Bismol- pink 
striped wallpaper—with turquoise 
flowers on top of the stripes!” This, 
Stempler underscores, was “an un- 
usual setting for a man to have to en- 
tertain in.” What he did was have the 
room painted chocolate “to look mas- 
culine—but chocolate at night can 
also be very glamorous, and it always 
makes a wonderful background.” Judy 
Ney adds, “We scandalized two gov- 
ernments. Our State Department to 
this day is worried about how many 


continued on page 179 
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“We needed a large yet very human-proportioned house because we entertain a lot,” says Peggy 
Grossman of the residence she shares with her husband, Sam, on three acres on the Wood 
River in Ketchum, Idaho. The exterior, built with local stones, has distinctive rooflines. 
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PEGGY GROSSMAN would have pre- 
ferred not to leave the lakefront house 
in Sun Valley, Idaho, where she and 
her family had lived for more than 
twenty years. It was small but cozy, 
she could walk to the village, and 
friends loved to visit. But her hus- 
band, Sam, an Arizona real estate de- 
veloper, had bought a three-acre site 
on the Wood River in nearby Ketchum, 
and proposed they move there and 
build a new house with more room for 
themselves and for entertaining. She 
agreed, on one condition: “If I didn’t 
like it, we would sell it and stay put.” 

When the Grossmans first moved to 
Sun Valley they had only seven neigh- 
bors, and the village center was little 
changed from its rustic beginnings. 
In the eighties, however, increased 
building drove away some early resi- 
dents; others moved to Ketchum and 
commissioned larger residences along 
the river. The couple returned from a 
skiing vacation in Austria determined 
that their new house have lots of 
wood and the massive white walls 
they had admired in the Tyrol. Archi- 
tect Harold Levitt was inspired by 
a house he had seen in the Austrian 
Alps and combined its understated ver- 
nacular style with steep-pitched ce- 
dar-shingled roofs. John Cottrell, who 
had twice remodeled their lakefront 
house, was asked to do the interiors. 

The lake had been an integral part 
of the Grossmans’ lives before they 
moved, and they were eager to enjoy 
the same close relationship with the 
river and the pond that eddies from it. 
The plans began to take shape in win- 
ter, while the landscape was covered 
with a deep mantle of snow. Unde- 
terred, Sam Grossman took his de- 
signers to the site on skis, climbed a 
stepladder and told them, “This is the 
view I want from the living room.” 
The site was raised on berms and the 
main floor set seven feet up on a base 
that was clad in local stone. 

The exterior has a satisfying presence. 
Inside; the expansive first floor and 
upstairs bedrooms comprise approxi- 
mately 10,000 square feet, but guests are 
amazed at how intimate it seems. “A lot 
went into it,” says Cottrell. “Nothing was 
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done by chance.” Elevations of floors, 
windows and doors, along with sam- 
ples of the hardware, were presented 
for the clients’ approval. Lightly 
stained cedar was employed for ceil- 
ings, and fir was used for beams. 

Sam Grossman expressed a strong 
preference for low ceilings, which con- 
tribute to the comfortable ambiance 
and conserve heat. But he changed his 
mind about the living room. “It had 
already been framed,” recalls Cottrell, 
“but it felt like a box, so we replaced 
the flat ceiling with a pitched vault 
and punched out a bay window to cre- 
ate a balance of volumes.” 


Beyond the porte cochere is what 
Peggy Grossman calls the mudroom. 
A flagstone-paved hall with a big 
closet allows family and guests to drop 
their boots, skis and coats, and park 
dogs before entering the house. A 
door opens onto the gallery that di- 
vides the living areas from the master 
suite and leads through the center of 
the house. Visible through the French 
doors at the far end are the terrace 
and grounds, a reminder that this is 
a year-round house that opens up to 
the sun and mountain air in summer. 

Cottrell loves strong colors and Colo- 
nial furniture in maple and cherry. 





“Our family didn’t want an open-plan house where people walk right through, 
but a series of different-size spaces serving different needs,” explains Peggy 
Grossman. “They asked for everything to be understated and simple,” adds interior 
designer John Cottrell. ABOVE: A flagstone-paved hall serves as the main 
entrance. Cowtan & Tout fabric on the Irish settee. OPPOSITE: A long gallery 
leads to the main rooms. At right is a French clock. Brunschwig & Fils chair fabric. 











“We put a lot of oversize furniture in the living 
room to accommodate guests,” points out Cot- 
trell, “but it’s not so crowded that there isn’t 
a flow. I used European country pieces too.” 
“People have described the interior as New 
Mexican, western and Austrian, and it has 
a bit of all of those,” notes Sam Grossman. 








BELOW: A massive open cooking hearth dominates the informal family room, 
which adjoins the kitchen and terrace. The square-seat Windsor chair in fore- 
ground is Irish. Schumacher solid-color fabric. Floral pillow fabric is from Lee Jofa. 


LEFT? The dining room, which was designed 
with French doors, a beamed ceiling and 
angled corners, exhibits Wolf Kahn’s Green 
Barn Window, 1986, above a French cupboard. 
Faience is displayed on the corner shelves. 
Brunschwig & Fils ladderback chair fabric. 


BELOW: In a guest bedroom is a four-poster that 
Cottrell created from antique French wine-press 
screws. Brunschwig & Fils diamond-patterned 
fabric. Checkered cushion fabric on the French 
child’s chair is from Stroheim & Romann. Cow- 
tan & Tout feather-motif cotton on wicker chair. 








But he also shares the Grossmans’ 
fondness for plain pine and coun- 
trified finishes. “I like pieces that 
have soul, that have been used and 
repaired.” In the living room, his 
coup was to buy the last available 
lengths of a wool fabric decorated 
with crewelwork to cover the sofa 
and armchairs and use for the drap- 
eries. The bold floral pattern com- 
plements the soft tones of everything 
else in the room. 

Crackling fires are a big draw in 
snow country, and the living room 
boasts a handsome eighteenth-cen- 
tury limestone chimneypiece from 
Provence. Peggy Grossman showed 


Cottrell a photograph of a huge brick 
fireplace with benches inside and asked 
if he could install such a hearth in the 
family room. He thought it would be 
impractical, but created a big frame of 
local stone topped with a timber lintel. 

The dining room, with its angled 
corners, ladderback chairs and faience- 
filled cabinets, is closely modeled on 
the one the family had loved in their 
old house. “I asked for a room that 
people would never want to leave,” says 
Sam Grossman, “and that’s the way it 
has worked out.” For Cottrell, there 
was a special satisfaction in taking 
some of the owners’ favored pieces 
and re-covering them. And he wel- 


comed the opportunity to design a 
piece of his own in one of the up- 
stairs guest bedrooms: a four-poster 
bed that used “wine-press screws I 
had long admired but wondered 
what to do with.” 

The Grossmans and their friends 
now feel as much at home in their 
new house as they did by the lake. 
Cottrell and Levitt have created a 
house as strong and deep-rooted as 
an old tree. In the brilliant light 
of the high desert, where moun- 
tains and the rushing river set the 
scale, they have achieved the per- 
fect balance between nature and 
the man-made. 
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The Shingle Style Recast for the Nineties in Maine 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DIAN BOONE 
TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MATT WARGO 


\Set on the craggy shores of the Maine coast, a 


residence by Robert Venturi of the Philadel- 


‘phia firm Venturi, Scott Brown combines local 


historical antecedents with playful details and 
irregular elements. “The plan is essentially 
one room wide on the ground floor so that you 
can look out both sides and be aware of where 
SEM Se ect ery Only eh AO) ene 
sea-facing north facade, an elaborate wood 
frame defines the view from the second-floor 


Ya bedroom; the living room is below. 
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ABOVE: “The vocabulary of the house is abstracted Shingle Style,” says Venturi. “Its picturesque parts meld into the whole, and 
its references go back to the old days.” The cedar-sided east fagade shows how the architect placed windows of various sizes 
in unusual positions to break up the volume. Between the original stone walls is a gate by landscape architect Patrick Chassé. 


NOW THAT Robert Venturi’s status as 
one of the major architects of our time 
is beyond question—how could it not 
be, after a year in which he saw the 
completion of his Sainsbury Wing for 
the National Gallery of Art in Lon- 
don and his Seattle Art Museum, 
and won the Pritzker Prize to boot— 
it is easy to forget that he remains 
a passionate designer of houses. He 
first achieved great public acclaim 
through the design of his mother’s 
Pennsylvania house, completed in 
1964, and since then, the Philadel- 
phia-based architect has rarely been 
without at least one single-family res- 
idence in the works, whatever major 
project might have also been on his 
drawing board at his firm, Venturi, 
Scott Brown and Associates. 





“The house is a restful and generous background for family living 
and harmonious with its natural environment,” says Venturi (above). 
‘And the community beyond is cherished for its Shingle Style tradition.” 
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A vacation house for a family of 


four on the coast of Maine makes 
clear why Venturi takes such joy in 
doing residential projects. It is an exu- 
berant, spirited play on the great 
American villas of the Shingle Style 
like all of Venturi’s work at once an 
homage to past architecture and 
highly original departure from it. 

Che biggest problem with the Shin- 
gle oty le is that over the last genera- 


tion it has been commented upon 


analyzed, reproduced, parodied and 
imitated to the point of excess. What 
is left to do? Make an upside-down 
Shingle Style house? Paint one pur- 
ple? Venturi proves that there is still 
room for creative interpretation with- 
in this great tradition without in- 

iging in any such tricks. The Maine 

ise is a gently abstracted variation 
on the Shingle Style, with all of the 
generous space, open porches and 


relaxed ease of the originals. But it 





also possesses Venturi’s characteristic 
quirkiness: The house turns in unex- 
pected ways, suddenly tossing aside 
its grandeur for a detail that is self- 
consciously modest, even funky. 

If the overall space is as grand and 
flowing as the Shingle Style usually 
is, there are some moments when the 
house seems almost ordinary, boxy, a 
bit like the geometric ski chalets that 
dot the hills of nearby Vermont. But 
as is always the case with Venturi's 
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work, the residence’s complicated an- 
cestry is woven together into a co- 
herent, if not quite seamless, whole. 

The design has its origins as much 
in pragmatic decisions about the site 
and the program as in any stylistic 
statement. The isolated site is dramat- 


ic, high on a cliff overlooking the wa- 
ter, with stunning views down the 
Maine coastline. For all its rugged- 
ness, however, it is also refined. The 
expansive lawn and stone walls are 








The west, entrance side of the house shows how Venturi employed such features as bal- 
conies, dormers, bays and porches to inflect the basic elongated form. “On the inside, 
this makes for nooks and crannies that children will like growing up with,” he notes. 


reminders that this piece of land once 
contained the Victorian mansion of 
the local Episcopal bishop. 

“The owners wanted a house that 
was connected with the ethos of the 
place,” Venturi recalls, “something 
that would be part of the tradition of 
the Shingle Style in Maine.” Neither 
the clients nor Venturi had any inter- 
est in designing a house that would 
fool the visitor into thinking it was 
merely a cleaned-up holdover from 


the turn of the century. The owners’ 
love of the land and the sea—the hus- 
band has been going to the Maine 
coast all his life and loves to sail—and 
the needs of an active yet relatively 
casual family life in the summer are 
what generated the design. 

The long, narrow house is just one 
room deep, ensuring that all of the 
main-floor rooms have views of both 
the water and the lawn and woods 
beyond. A huge entrance hall, accessi- 
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an early-18th-century Ame? 
chair and a Moroccan rug; a 
ing is at left. Venturi designed th 





ble from either a porch or the lawn, 
serves as the symbolic heart of the 
house and comprises one side of the 
main dining room. Its floors and 
stairway balustrade are of rich cher- 
rywood; a whimsical chandelier by 
Venturi punctuates the space. Steps 
on the other side of the hall lead 
down to a large living room defined at 
one end by a massive stone fireplace 
designed and fabricated by local art- 
ist Jeff Gammelin and at the other 
end by a long bay with a window seat 
looking out to the water. The window 
seat feels like both an open perch and 
an enclosed inglenook; its ability to be 
these things at the same time is one of 
Venturi’ deftest design gestures. 

The upstairs consists of four bed- 
rooms, all with views, though none 
can equal the vista from the master 
bedroom above the living room: It has 
a balcony that frames the view over 
the trees and out to the water with 
graceful ornamental woodwork. If 
there is whimsy and elegance in that 
element, there is solidity, even ordi- 
nariness, to many other aspects of 
the interior. The furnishings, done in 
consultation with Dian Boone, the 
designer who has often collaborated 
with Venturi’ firm, are large, com- 
fortable and traditional in spirit with- 
out being imitative of older pieces. 
(The wicker pieces on the porch prob- 
ably come the closest to being literally 
old-fashioned.) 

Within, none of the rooms are sim- 
ple spaces; they are full of nooks and 
crannies, hideaway corners and odd 
places to sit, of columns and changing 
ceiling heights and unusually shaped 
windows. But the point of all of this 
willful eccentricity is to enhance the 
sense of comfort and tradition, not to 
violate it. Venturi says, “The house is 
filled with places for children to dis- 
cover, places for rainy days, places to 
read books—the things you find in 
old houses, but abstracted.” 

The architect thinks of the house as 
being “a bit like a yacht—long and full 
of built-in things,” he says. “But what 
I really wanted it to be is a shadowy 
refuge from being outside all day—it 
is about the comfort of the shadow.” 1) 








ABOVE: The dining room, which occupies the width of the house, has the feel of an en- 
closed space, though one side is open to the entrance hall. The architects created such 
details as the sideboard, porcelain and candlesticks. Table and chairs are by Joe Tracy. 
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ABOVE: On the east side, a long porch next to the dining room and overlooking the 
ocean has rhythmic components such as columns that contrast with the unconven- 
tional arrangement of windows. “It’s a place to sit in the shade, dine, play,’ says Venturi. 


The point of this eccentricity is to enhance the 
sense of comfort and tradition, not to violate it. 
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“The big difference between this house and everywhere else I've ever lived is that it’s 
designed for garden viewing,” says Lawrence Ellison of his Far Eastern—inspired res- 
idence in northern California. “There’s no clear distinction between outside and in- 
side.” ABOVE: A slate walk leads to a Japanese-style entrance gate. The simple 
plantings were planned by landscape architect Ron Herman, who studied in Japan. 


LAWRENCE ELLISON spent several months 
in Tokyo in the 1970s working as 
a computer consultant. He thrived 
on the hustle and bustle of modern 
Japan, squeezing himself onto the 
commuter trains to spend the day 
talking high technology with his 
clients. At the same time, he became 
increasingly sensitive to a gentler 
side of the Japanese personality, 
the search for inner serenity through 
tranquillity an ppreciation of 
nature. “The s. 11 philosophy 


RIGHT: “T used bx 
renovate the inter: 


of honor, duty and loyalty, which 
expresses itself in work and compe- 
tition, has an interesting counter- 
point in flower arranging and poetry,” 
he points out. “It’s a wonderfully 
balanced life.” 

When Ellison, who is the founder 
and chief executive officer of Oracle 
Corporation, saw a Japanese-style house 
in northern California, he saw not 
only a residence but a way to express 
a similar balance in his own life. The 
house was originally a comfortable 


ind contemporary Japanese elements to completely 
te a setting for the resident's extensive Oriental art 


collection,” says des aura Seccombe. The living room, which she calls “an 


inviting place for enjoy sic and 
screen from Imari, Inc., : 


conversation,” exhibits an Edo-period six-panel 
ese elmwood armoire. J. Robert Scott fabric on bolster. 
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West Coast Orientation 


A Northern California House Imbued with the Japanese Aesthetic 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY LAURA SECCOMBE OF SECCOMBE DESIGN ASSOCIATES 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY RON HERMAN, ASLA 
TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHAS MCGRATH 
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“The owner wanted a tea room that could be used for traditional ceremonies,” says Seccombe. ‘All the materials and detailing were to 
be as authentic as possible.” Resting at left in a cedar-trimmed tokonoma, an alcove made for displaying special objects, is a 
wood Amida Buddha dating from 1550. The 17th-century Japanese screen from Imari, Inc., depicts a battle that was fought in 1184. 


compromise between Japanese de- 
sign elements and the thoroughly 
Western tastes of a large family, but 


he wanted a purer and more authen- 
tically Japanese experience. 

That experience begins immediate- 
ly, in the dri ay, whee visitors 


used to pull t! rs right up to the 


front door. Noy alt stops out- 
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side a Japanese-style gate. Inside, a 
polished-slate walkway curves gently 
between a line of pine trees and a 
massive arrangement of granite boul- 
ders and ancient bonsai trees, then 
jogs around a stand of bamboo, final- 
ly making a sharp left turn toward 
the front steps. 

The path is deliberately indirect. 


“When you first look through the gate 
you get a certain view of the house, 
but the path turns you and changes 
your viewpoint,” explains landscape 
architect Ron Herman. “It takes your 
attention off the door. The entrance 
sets you up for the experience of the 
house, and that’s what Larry Ellison 
was looking for. He wants people to 






































be relaxed by the time they get to 
the front door.” 

Ellison entrusted the transforma- 
tion of the interiors to Laura Seccombe 
of San Francisco—based Seccombe De- 
sign Associates, who had worked on 
his corporate headquarters. “I real- 
ized that the most crucial element had 
to be the close relationship between 
inside and outside,” she says. “When 
Larry bought the house, that didn’t 
exist, because the contrast between 
the dark interiors and the gardens 
was too great. I began to ask myself 
what we could do in order to play up 
the relationship between the two.” 

One way was for Seccombe to lighten 
up the house in every way possible. 
White oak floors, burnished a warm 
honey color, and cedar woodwork 
have replaced the former stark con- 
trast of white walls and dark brown 
detailing. Hundreds of built-in spots 
now pour light into the rooms. A 
strictly limited palette that concen- 
trates on neutral shades from pale 
wood tones to black serves both to 
unify the floor plan and to accen- 


BELOW: “The kitchen was redesigned to allow 
for a center island that can be used for cook 
ing and casual meals,” says Seccombe. “The 
cabinetry throughout is a combination of cedar 
and teak, styled after an existing mizuya chest. 
The granite countertop contains a built-in wok.” 
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“I combined two baths to form a spacious and elegant powder room for guests,” says 
Seccombe. An Edo-period temple ceiling tile of hand-painted wood is displayed in a 
frame above a 19th-century tansu chest and an Imari porcelain plate. At right are 
a glass wall sconce with a calligraphic greeting and a bronze ikebana container. 


tuate the vivid colors of the gardens. 

“A fundamental part of every room 
is the view of the grounds,” Ellison 
says. “There’s a wonderful feeling of 
openness and of the integration of the 
natural environment.” 

The front door slides open, and 
the sunny, spacious entrance hall 
is an introduction to the owner's fas- 
cination with both the aesthetics 
and the history of Japan. To the right, 
an array of samurai helmets rest 
on a line of black-granite blocks. To 
the left stand what appear to be 


two samurai dolls. They were never 
playthings but instead served as pro- 
paganda tools to encourage young 


men to join the army. On the far 
wall, a life-size mannequin displays 
a full set of armor dating from the 
sixteenth century. 

The public rooms include the Li 


room, which is flanked on one side by 
the dining room and breakfast room, 
and on the other by a music room and 
a purely Japanese tea room. Although 
these separate spaces usually form a 
single, uninterrupted expanse, shoji 
screens, installed as pocket doors, 
slide in grooves in the floor to create 
smaller, more private rooms. 

The tea room is the most traditional 
and ceremonial space in the house. 
Smooth tatami mats cover the floor, 
and the only furniture is silk-covered 
pillows and a low table, ready for the 
tea ceremony. On the far wall is a 
tokonoma, an alcove designed to dis- 
play beautiful objects chosen to wel- 
come a visitor or to honor a member 
of the family. 

Choosing Western-style furniture 
that would harmonize with Japanese 
architecture was an important con- 


sideration. Many of Seccombe’s most 
successful solutions turned out to be 
pieces created in Italy by designers 
with an obvious affinity for Japanese 
design. To eyes accustomed to an in- 
terior landscape of overstuffed chintz, 
the furnishings may look austere at 
first glance, but comfort was definite- 
ly one of Seccombe’s priorities. 

Uncluttered comfort was also a 
guiding principle in the bedrooms, 
most of which have Western-style 
beds piled with coverings and pillows 
of rough silks. There, too, the colors 
are quiet and restrained, mostly beiges 
and taupes highlighted by bolder 
hues. The Japanese bedroom, fur- 
nished with tatami mats and futons, 
offers a different kind of sensuous 
experience. One feels the smooth- 
ness of straw underfoot and enjoys 
the smell of cedar walls, the sight 
of flowering plants and the sound 
of waterfalls. 

In order to intensify the relation- 
ship between man and nature, Ron 
Herman added a new garden along 
the side of the bedroom wing, re- 
placing some asphalt and a strictly 
utilitarian fenced dog run. Each room 
was opened up by the installation 
of sliding doors, large windows and 
cedar decks, to increase access to the 
landscape of waterfalls and ponds. 
The existing garden also underwent 
major changes, in order to take on 
its starring role as the focus of the 
residence. In the process, it became 
more truly Japanese. 

“It’s as authentic as you're going 
to want to get,” explains Herman, 
who studied Japanese design in Kyo- 
to. That means that there’s a swim- 
ming pool, although its undulating 
shape and rocky rim make it almost 
indistinguishable from the other three 
ponds in the garden. 

“The grounds are definitely de- 
signed to be used,” he says. “It’s a 
stroll garden, as opposed to a Zen 
garden, which is meant only to be 
looked at. This is a sequence of spaces 
where you don’t see everything all 
at once. Things are partially hidden, 
then come into view, then disappear 
again, so there’s always a sense that 











there’s something around the bend.” 


Unlike an English garden, which Illustrated Books 


is laid out to have a continuing pro- 

duction of blooms, the Japanese gar-_ yf Image 
_ den is designed to have real punch 
three or four times a year, to attract at- 
tention to the change of seasons. For 
instance, cherry blossoms mark the 
| early spring, irises burst into bloom 
| later in the spring, and autumn is 
marked by the brilliant reds and yel- 
lows of the Japanese maples. 

“I believe that when people are 

working so hard, there has to be 
_ this pursuit of a balanced life,” says Joses 
| Lawrence Ellison. “I work a lot at 
. home, and I think my favorite place is 
| my office, where I have a computer 
| workstation in front of me anda pond 
filled with hundred-year-old koi just 





in my peripheral vision.” 0 





| ABOVE: “My intent was to capture the feeling and sequential series of BELOW: “In the master bedroom, I installed a fireplace and created 
} unfolding spaces experienced in a 17th-century Japanese stroll garden,” art niches for a collection of Japanese and Chinese bronze, wood and 
says Ron Herman. “The swimming pool was designed to look as if it ceramic antiquities,” says Seccombe. Exhibited objects include a Han 
| were another natural pond. Many of the materials came from Japan.” Dynasty jar, lower left, and an Edo-period carved monk, lower right. 
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fille de la Tour unique du grand Gibet et de la 


inssibérien et de la Petite Jehanne de France, Sonia Delaunay, 1913. Pochoir on paper; 78/" x 14". 
collaboration with Cendrars, described as “a measured delirium of color and word,” al- 
her predilection for vibrant color in abstract composition. Ursus Rare Books, New York. 











Art: Modern Illustrated Books 


Dynamic Fusions of Word and Image 


TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 
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Illustration from Escales, André Lhote, 1920. Pochoir on paper; 12%" x 10". Prose by Jean Cocteau. With his Cubist-inspired arrangement, 
Lhote enlivened Cocteau’s book—a sequence of quatrains recounting the author's adolescence in Marseilles. Les Argonautes, Paris. 


IN WHAT SEEM TO BE no more than a few 
rapid strokes of red, Picasso reinvent- 
ed the relationship between word 
and image. When Pierre Reverdy asked 
him to illustrate his poems from The 
Song of the Dead in 1948, the artist 
began by making some preliminary 
figurative drawings only to realize 
that the imagery had to be woven in- 
separably into the text. Reverdy had 
handwritten his great lyrical work in 
black ink on 123 pages: On each page 
Picasso created a patterning of blood- 
red signs around the poetry that gives 
it the added urgency of a drumbeat. 
This is one of the finest examples of 


how a painter can enter and deepen a 
poet's vision, but the modernist peri- 
od as a whole was particularly fertile 
in collaborations of the kind. From 
the beginning of the century onward, 
and notably in Paris, artists and writ- 
ers recognized each other as natural 
allies. The “make it new” rallying cry 
of Ezra Pound (himself a courageous 
champion of modern art) was taken 
up by poets and painters alike. They 
both felt the need to reinvent as radi- 
cally as possible the medium they 


* had chosen, and a significant part of 


that invention stemmed from the dis- 
cussions and friendships that devel- 


oped between them in the ramshack- 
le studios and favored cafés of Mont- 
martre and Montparnasse. 

One result of the interest they had 
in each other’s work was that the 
writers regularly came forward as 
spokesmen for the artists, champi- 
oning their causes through various 
manifestos, exhibition reviews and 
catalogue prefaces. In turn, the art- 
ists quickly warmed to any chance 
of illustrating their friends’ books, 
not least in the hope that it would 
make both of them a little money. 
Usually there was next to no finan- 
cial return, but it provided an ideal 


opportunity for the artists to mea- Ne fronce plus ces sourcils-ci, 








sure themselves against an especially GaGa, ni cette-bouche-ci,® . 

difficult art form. Laiffe-moi puiser tous tes baumes, ia 
The inherent problem in book illus- Piana, sucrés, salés, porvrés, 

tration is the closeness with which Et laiffe-moi boire, porvres, 


text and image have to interlock in or- 
der to obtain any degree of success. 
One can have the greatest poetry and 
drawings in the world expertly laid 
out on choice paper, with the whole 
sumptuously bound and boxed, and 
yet not have a properly satisfying 
illustrated book. The poet’s and the 
painter’s visions have to illuminate 
each other, and this is such a rare con- 
junction that it can never be guaran- 
teed in advance. Even Picasso did not 
always reach the sublime heights of 
his improvisations on the Reverdy po- 
ems. Somewhat lesser artists, on the 
other hand, have at times found ex- 
actly the way to set off a text that has 
inspired them. The illustrations that 
the Russian-born painter Nicolas de 
Staél produced for the poems of his 
friend René Char in 1952 are a shin- 
ing example of the unexpected but 
absolutely necessary empathy be- 
tween two highly individual minds. 
Although they reached a peak in 
the Paris of the first half of this centu- 
ry, illustrated books can be traced 


Sales, sucrés, tes sacrés baumes. 
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ABOVE: Illustration from Parallélement, Pierre Bonnard, 1900. Lithograph on paper; 


back almost to the beginnings of civ- 11%" x 9%". Poetry by Paul Verlaine. Although it was criticized for its unconventional 
ilization. Egyptian hieroglyphs and use of lithography when first published, Bonnard’s work for Parallélement has been hailed 


Chinese ideograms are in themselves as “the first great ‘livre de peintre’ of the twentieth century.” Les Argonautes, Paris. 


a fusion of the visual and verbal. | : 

ares dtath | It added BELOW: Illustration from Le Piége de Méduse, Georges Braque, 1921. Woodcut on paper; 
es ay 2 ‘ ernest ve Spee eee 127" x 8%". Music and lyrics by Erik Satie. For his first book illustrations, Braque chose a 

purely pictorial images to their texts: Cubist motif to visually represent Satie’s music for dance. Ursus Rare Books, New York. 


The Egyptian Book of the Dead, with 
its complex interweaving of sign and 
symbol, is a magnificent example. An- 
other great flowering in the art came 
in the Middle Ages with the illumi- 
nated manuscript. But many differ- 
ent forms evolved, and documents as 
diverse as Leonardo da Vinci's note- 
books, with their interplay of sketch- 
es and written observations, William 
Blake’s illustrations for his own po- 
ems, and Goya’s Caprichos are all ex- 
amples of words and images bound 
evocatively together. 
The modern illustrated book dates |: 
continued on page 176 | 








Illustration from Revolving Doors, Man Ray, 1926. Pochoir on paper; 22" x 15". Man Ray's 
suite of ten rainbow-hued images evolved through various stages—from collage to 
pochoir to oil painting—reflecting his artistic diversity. Sims Reed Limited, London. 
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Palladian Echoes 


Stately Revival in Hertfordshire, England 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID LAWS TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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“GREAT HOUSES DON’T NEED to be ‘done up,” says David 
Laws. “What they need is constant renewal, a different proj- 
ect every year—one year the hall, the next year the library, 
then the bedrooms—but not in one great stupendous ef- 
fort. And if you ever manage to work through all the rooms 
in the house, it will probably be time to start again.” 

And so it is that the London-based designer is quite ac- 
customed to having clients come back year after year. But 
even he was agreeably surprised when one client returned 
a generation later. It has been a family friendship. He deco- 
rated her parents’ house when she was sixteen, with strong 
opinions on what she wanted for her own rooms. “Color,” 
he recalls. “She wanted good color, not just the usual 
rose-covered chintz.” 

Years later, when she married and was faced with the 
challenge of bringing the twentieth century to the fine 
eighteenth-century house that is her husband's family seat, 
it was David Laws that she enlisted. “David has a wonder- 
ful eye,” she says, “and I knew that if I tackled the house 
without his expert advice I would be in severe danger of 
making some very expensive mistakes.” 

Like so many of the stately homes of England, the house 
had been neglected during World War II. The British Intel- 
ligence Service had used the public rooms while the family 
made do with the north wing, which was added in the 
nineteenth century. There were spaces to be reclaimed, and 
life in the house needed rethinking. 

Enter David Laws—not one, in his own words, “to chintz 
things up; not a decorator’s decorator but an organizer.” As 
he puts it, “Decoration comes last. I start with the life of the 
house and the architecture.” 

In this case, the architecture is by Sir Robert Taylor, who 
was commissioned in 1777 by ancestors who had been on 
the grand tour and had acquired a taste for Italian classi- 
cism. The architect gave them a Palladian plan—a central 

th flanking wings. Alas for symmetry, one of the 
‘ater torn down and the other enlarged, but the 
ntions are still apparent. 
a color to emphasize the fine propor- 
o treat color architecturally,” 
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Though one of its wings has been removed, an ancestral house built be- 
tween 1777 and 1784 by Sir Robert Taylor in Hertfordshire still displays its 
Palladian character. The pedimented portico is reminiscent of the Pantheon 
in Rome. Designer David Laws (inset) was asked to update the interiors. ., 
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“I start with the architecture, then I move on to the decoration,” says 
David Laws. “I used color to bring the house around to the appropriate 
decoration.” ABOVE: To the right of the marbleized door surround in 
the Great Hall is a portrait after Van Dyck of Henry Rich, first earl of Hol- 
land. The floor is from a Tudor house that once stood on the property. 
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the fine ironwork was lost. Now the railings are a bronzy 
green and they behave themselves.” 
His aim is to “get the architecture, the bones of the house, 
up.” Sometimes the décor is an exer- 
he library walls. The green of a 
nd pale, was cleaned and 
seemed | "tt. 


“What 


says. I see wl 


tails,” David Laws 

) make it better.” 
Lighting has be re, and most 
of the paintings a rou. disn’t 
lost in blackness; ni es t] rht 
proportions; a canopied | 


Though it wasn’t a radi ‘this 


Late-17th- and 18th-century family paintings and 16th-century terra- 
cotta busts grace the library. “It isa very gentle room,” says David Laws, 
“with light flooding through the windows.” Mantel and urns are thought 
to be after Piranesi; porcelain is Meissen. Colefax and Fowler carpet. 


discreet that visitors wouldn't realize that anything had 
changed. If someone walked into a room and said, “What 
wonderful architecture—I never noticed it before,” it 
would give him particular pleasure. 

Now the house is a family environment for four young 
children. Friends come for weekends, and the house is full 
and lively, just as it was meant to be. 

The family carries on a tradition of entertaining that was 
at its grandest in the nineteenth century, when royal guests 
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“The canopy echoes the vaulted ceiling, which was painted to strength- 
en the master bedroom’s basic shape,” says David Laws. During World 
War II the house was occupied by British intelligence and the family 
lived in the 19th-century wing. Bed fabric and carpet, Colefax and Fowler. 


were greeted with a band on the portico playing “God Save 
the King.” An ancestor's diary tells of the weekend there 
were three distinguished guests—the dukes of Gloucester, 
York and Wellington. He called them “the Dukes, Royal 
and Hero.” There was another band during dinner, which 
was prepared by a cook chosen primarily for his ability to 
“dress turtle excellently.” After dinner, guests played cha- 
rades and card games, and again there was music. 

Today, life is more informal, but the house is still filled 





with music. Operas are occasionally performed in the hall, 
and for a recent party to celebrate the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the house, a string quartet in eighteenth-cen- 
tury dress welcomed guests as they arrived. A band played 
in the ballroom until dawn, and breakfast was served on 
the east portico. There was little doubt that life had re- 
turned to the house in full measure. 

David Laws was a guest that evening, and he also helped 
with the decorations, including twelve splendid banners 
hung Sienese style in the hall. He will be on hand whenev- 
er the house needs him. “My greatest reward is an affec- 
tionate and amused glance from so many clients,” he says. 
“Mostly they return.” And so they do—for the fun of the 
friendship and for the sake of the house. 0 
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“I didn’t want a museum,” says antiques dealer and designer Jean-Louis Raynaud of the Pavillon de Victoire, his resi- 
dence between Aix-en-Provence and Avignon. “My first priority was unity of color. The second was to make sure it 
didn’t feel too much like a decorator had taken over.” ABOVE: An allée leads to the 18th-century house, once the hunt- 
ing lodge of the archbishop of Avignon, which Raynaud and his wife moved piece by piece 80 miles to its present site. 


The Pavillon de Victoire 


Cultivating the Art of Shelter in a Former Hunting Lodge near Aix-en-Provence . 


INTERIOR AND LANDSCAPE DESIGN BY JEAN-LOUIS RAYNAUD 


TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN 


SYMMETRICAL, SERENE, COMPACT, a perfect jewel of the 
eighteenth century, the Pavillon de Victoire both is 
and isn’t what it seems. Once the hunting lodge of 
the archbishop of Avignon, it was divested of its 
grounds and fell into ruins. Its owners sold it for a 
pittance—on condition that the new proprietors cart 
off every last piece of sublime rubble. 

“I believe in predestination,” says Jean-Louis Ray- 
naud, the Pavillon’s savior and chatelain. Well he 
might. At eighteen, Raynaud left his native Limou- 
sin to work for a decorator in Toulouse. He came 
from “a very modest family,” had no formal training 

1 design, and, as he wryly puts it, “nothing in my 
Da und suggested that I would ever own a col- 
‘f furniture.” His apprenticeship gave 

f the world he wanted to enter, “the 

1 beauty,” he says. “Seven years 

eam house, with a dream 
jues.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 


shop in Aix-en-Provence—Antiquité-Décoration— 
and married a local beauty with a wild aristocrat- 
ic lineage. Mme Raynaud was the daughter and 
granddaughter of Provencal counts. But she also 
had an American great-grandmother straight from 
the pages of Henry James: Elizabeth Pratt was a 
New York matron who sailed to Europe with her 
New Orleans—born husband, Amedée de Gasquet- 
James. While visiting Lourdes, however, de Gasquet- 
James died. His widow buried him there and 
continued traveling with her three daughters. She 
was a woman with regal taste in “men, horses, dogs 
and objets de luxe.” An Austrian grand duke was a 
suitor of one of her daughters; he was twenty-six, 
and presumably sat his Lippizaner stallions and his 
Louis XV chairs with equal poise. The mother decid- 
ed to keep him for herself. Elizabeth Pratt was fif- 
ty-seven when she became the grand duchess of 
Mecklenburg. Her spurned daughter, Victoire, con- 
soled herself with the young count Niel—leaving 


spired by influences as diverse as Thomas Jefferson, the Villa 


century statue from Naples stands under a trellised pavilion. 
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In the salon, a bureau plat thought to have belonged to Louis XV is paired with a leather-upholstered fauteuil a tabatieére, a 
chair fitted with compartments for smoking items. Most of the 18th-century paintings, furnishings and objects are from 
the collection of Mme Raynaud's grandmother Victoire, the countess Niel, who appears in the framed photograph. 


her heirs a New World mania for hygiene and a vast 


collection of eighteenth-century art and furniture. 


Even though the Raynauds were the same age— 
twenty-fi \ me who was the 
granddaus Louis Raynaud 
became he! e grand style. 
Indulging he gimes, she 
agreed to spenc \merican 
South. “I always | ions,” 
he explains. Rayn. in- 
sions themselves s« ist 


in comparison to the ad 


of them. He came home, however, with his ideal 
dwelling planted firmly in his imagination: “a grace- 
ful eighteenth-century house a little like a southern 
manor, with many little pavilions, each with a sepa- 
rate function. | modeled the placement of the house 
and gardens after Thomas Jefferson's Monticello.” 
Mme Raynaud had an ancestral property between 
Aix and Avignon, rimmed with blue hills and scented 
with lavender, but how could they live on it? “We 


didn’t want a reproduction,” says Raynaud. And 
then fate handed them their ruin. 


limeless as it may seem, the Pavillon de Victoire 
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ABOVE: A portrait of Louis XV’s daughter Sophie,by Dupont de 
Monfiquet hangs in the salon. The 18th-century boiseries— 
which Raynaud found in an attic alongside other pieces owned 
by the countess Niel—recall those in the Chateau de Chantilly. 


was rebuilt in a day, or just about. “Six months after 
we bought the house,” says Raynaud, “we had taken 
it down, numbered every beam and stone, moved 
it eighty miles, reconstructed it on a wheat field, 
planted a garden and were hanging draperies.” This 
remarkable feat was only possible, he speculates, 
“because | had it all in my head before we took it 
apart, and because I was my own client.” But Ray- 
naud also had help from what he calls “familiar spir- 
its.” A fireplace was missing. “We found it in the 
village junk shop.” They needed a portal. “We found 
the original next to a building site two miles away.” 
The boiseries in the salon came from the Niel attic. 
“They were, unbelievably, exactly the right size. 
And in all of it,” he admits, “I felt such a strange pas- 
sivity. I was the vehicle, the agent, the orchestra con- 





BELOW: Featured in the dining room is one of a series of 18th- 
century-style chinoiserie canvases set against a yellow-glazed 
boiserie with green accents. The painted Provengal chairs are 
from the 18th century, as is the crystal-and-bronze chandelier. 
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OPPOSITE: Raynaud chose a reproduction of a late-18th-cen- 
tury fabric for one of the bedrooms. The lit a la polonaise is 18th 
century. “French furniture speaks very precisely and with a 
great deal of nuance—much like the French language,” he says. 


ductor who had been found to revive a great lost 
opera—my wife's family history.” 

When the countess Niel’s crates were finally un- 
packed, every last ducal portrait, figurine from Ver- 
sailles, signed writing table and Savonnerie carpet 
found its place in the less-than-humble starter 
house of her granddaughter. An eloquent French ar- 
chitectural historian, Chita de Gontaut-Biron, who 
visited the house shortly after it had been complet- 
ed, wrote: “The interiors recall the intimisme of the 
late eighteenth century, and you stroll through them 
as you might visit a gallery.... The luster of silk and 
bronze and marquetry, the composed arrangements 
of furniture and art in each bedroom or salon, leave 
an impression here of Fragonard, there of Pater. Or- 
der and tranquillity reign.” 

As the estate grew, “each new pavilion suggested 
the next,” says Raynaud, and there are now eight an- 
nexes to house guests, the staff, the children (long 
since grown) and the horses. There are also formal 
gardens as intricate as the Persian carpets from 
which Raynaud took part of his inspiration. “Money 
can buy a house but not a garden,” he says, “and the 
interior design of the Pavillon was easy compared to 
the challenges of the landscape architecture. The 
gardens also have their rooms, their stories, complex 
structures. Each of their paths leads you to a destina- 
tion: a fountain, a statue, a perspective. Rigor and 
artifice should always be balanced by a feeling of 
sensuous abundance. A garden is the sound of wa- 
ter, the surprise of scent, the lushness of color. It is a 
continuous lesson in humility and wisdom.” 

The Pavillon de Victoire is Jean-Louis Raynaud’s 
work of a lifetime. It has also been his best calling 
card. His clientele comes from the south of France, 
Paris, London and Switzerland. It includes several 
Rothschilds. When he is asked to provide “status and 
grandeur” for a client, he obliges, but snobbery gen- 
erally amuses him. “I probably take on as many 
young couples with small flats as I do old million- 
aires with chateaus. You see,” he says with a smile, “I 
don’t have a style. For me, decorating is psychology 
and instinct as much as the minute knowledge of a 
period. Quite simply, it’s the art of shelter. People 
confide something of their soul in you. And what we 
all most deeply want is to be understood.” 0 





RIGHT: A white peacock flaunts its lacy plumage before one of 
the buildings near the house. “At sunrise and sunset the pea- 
cocks that roam the lawns and gardens come to drink at the 
fountains and to salute the course of the sun,” notes Raynaud. 





ABOVE: The small drawing room evokes Marie Antoinette’s boudoir at 
Versailles, with draperies in the same shade of silk. In the niche is an 
oil of Mme du Barry by Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun. Carpet is a Savonnerie. 
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lhe ( losedt trellises; adorning the gates are painted Chinese figures in 18th- 


century rivin » impression that they are strolling through the gardens in an 


uninterrupt tructure based on the Chinese Pavilion at Drottningholm in Sweden. 
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A rchitectural hardware moulded in sand, 
cast in the purest bronzes and brasses, 
then hand finished by master craftmen. 
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A Former Gristmill in Westchester County 
continued from page 77 


designed table with Victorian-style 
turned legs is flanked by an armchair 
and a large ottoman. Elsewhere there 
are more big chairs, a reading table 
draped in green velvet and a nine- 
teenth-century screen painted to the 
designer’s specifications with two 
scenes of the mill—one with farmers 
plowing rolling fields in the summer 
and the other with snow on the 
ground and ice on the millpond. Al- 
most all the furniture is covered with 
the rough weave and rich colors of 
kilims; there are kilims on the floor 
and even kilim fabric at the windows. 

“T wanted to keep the integrity of 
the mill and the central room,” Mon- 
toya says. “But I also wanted the room 
to read as a set of different spaces for 
different functions. I felt the Turkens 
should be able to put their feet up 
without thinking about it,” he adds, 
since the couple have five children 
and an enthusiastically friendly Great 
Dane. “It was all meant to last. 

“Tf I have a style, it is one of perma- 
nence. You have to feel that things are 
there to stay.” The designer smiles. 
“Even when you are going to change 
them.” For the mill's exteriors, Mon- 
toya called on landscape architect Ran- 
dolph Marshall, who reworked the 
area beside the waterfall and regrad- 
ed the surrounding woods to create a 
more pastoral setting. 

When he and Jane Turken first 
went shopping for the mill, Montoya 
found a pair of crystal globes cut with 
sunbursts that had been used in a Vic- 
torian apothecary shop. He imagined 
them in the central room, reflecting 
the wavery light from the windows. 
Jane Turken wasn’t sure—she wanted 
to have a living room before she wor- 
ried about its finishing touches. Now 
the globes sit on the library table 
gleaming like transparent mirrors, 
the light making rainbows through 
their prismatic sunbursts. 

“Juan is a rare bird,” says Jane 
Turken. “With him there’s no pres- 
sure—he just wants you to be happy.” 
At the mill, Juan Montoya has suc- 
ceeded in a way that usually happens 
only in fairy tales. 0 
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Norman Lear 
continued from page 87 


says Lyn Lear. When the couple ac- 
quired their present residence, it had 
been newly built but was dark and 
cramped in places and “in many ways 
not to our taste.” 

With the help of designer John Sa- 
ladino, architect Stephen Slan and 
landscape designer Dan Kiley, the 
couple spent practically three years 
transforming and personalizing the 
structure. Central to the rooms is the 
Lears’ collection of contemporary 
paintings and sculpture, which in- 
cludes canvases by such prototypical 
observers of the southern California 
landscape as David Hockney and 
Richard Diebenkorn, as well as paint- 
ings by Kenneth Noland, Robert 
Motherwell and Willem de Kooning; 
a number of Joseph Cornell boxes; 
and a generous sampling of the work 
of sculptor Robert Graham. 

Robert Rauschenberg’s work Rodeo 
Palace was bought specifically for the 
screening room, which was enlarged 
from the house's former, tinier billiard 
room. Although Saladino designed 
the upholstered chairs and sofas, 
much of the antique furniture was al- 
ready on hand. “I love a blending of 
the classic and the modern,” Lyn Lear 
explains. “But we really only had one 
fixed idea: We started, in every room, 
with a piece of art and designed 
around it. It’s amazing how fresh and 
alive the paintings look now.” 

Norman Lear lives in a style worlds 
removed from his TV families, both 
past and pending, but he maintains 
that he is not cut off from the world 
on his Brentwood mountaintop. “My 
skill, to the degree I have one, is to 
take complicated issues and distill 
them, find their essence. I don’t know 
if that owes more to writing or if it’s 
just the talent of a very good, smart 
observer of the culture.” 

Lear leans forward. “I’m angrier 
than ever,” he says, promising that in 
his new TV family “the decibel lev- 
el will be as high as it was in the 
Bunkers. There's a lot to be angry 
about these days. But remember,” he 
smiles, “what most people call anger, I 
call a celebration of life.” 
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ART: MODERN ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


CHEZ EMANUEL UNGARO 





Dynamic Fusions of Word and Image 
continued from page 158 


from the late nineteenth century, 
when Edouard Manet made litho- 
graphs to complement the French 
translation of Edgar Allan Poe’s poem 
The Raven and Toulouse-Lautrec em- 
ployed his caustic line to illustrate 
several volumes. With a few other 
artists, such as Odilon Redon and 
Maurice Denis, they revealed the po- 
tential richness of the art. The situa- 
tion, however, required a catalyst. 

It arrived in the form of the shrewd 
art dealer Ambroise Vollard. The sto- 
ry has it that Vollard was out walking 
by the Seine when he came across 
a finely printed volume on sale at a 
secondhand dealer’s stall. “On the 
title page of a fine octavo,” he later 
recounted, “I read: Ambroise Firmin 
Didot, publisher. ‘Ambroise Vollard, 
publisher...’ that wouldn't look bad 
either, I thought.” Vollard was fortu- 
nate not only in having a circle of 
quite outstanding artists ready to try 
their hand at a new form; he also had 
at his disposal an unusual variety of 
fine papermakers, typographers and 
bookbinders whose skills had sur- 
vived the ravages of industrialization, 
which touched France far less than 
countries like England and Germany. 
In 1900 Vollard published Verlaine’s 
erotic poem Parallélement, illustrated 
with admirable delicacy by Pierre 
Bonnard. This artist-publisher rela- 
tionship was to prove fruitful, since it 
lasted for thirty years and produced 
several other remarkable books, in- 
cluding Daphnis and Chloé, for which 
Bonnard made no fewer than one 
hundred and fifty illustrations. 

Vollard went on to interest the 
greatest artists of the time in illustrat- 
ed books as a source of new tech- 
niques and new imagery. Among the 


most notew results were Picas- 
so’s 1931 sui nings and wood- 
cuts for Bal story The 
Unknow) d Rouault'’s 
marvelou us life. 
Vollard di: » this 
rich vein 


himself for 
rival in Pari: 
weiler set him: 
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reckoned with, and he brought fresh 
impetus to the whole venture. The 
German-born dealer's first coup, in 
1909, was to publish a poem by Apol- 
linaire with woodcuts by André De- 
rain. Over his long professional life 
he was able to commission an impres- 
sive number of highly original proj- 
ects from artists as stylistically and 
temperamentally different as Maurice 
de Vlaminck, Fernand Léger and Juan 
Gris; and his success as a picture deal- 
er enabled him to pay for the highest 
quality in book production without 
expecting a financial return. 

Having worked with Vollard and 
Kahnweiler, Picasso produced books 
for virtually all the other prominent 
impresarios in the field. In 1931, for 
instance, he illustrated Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses with a series of beautifully 
pure linear drawings for the Swiss 
publisher Albert Skira. Out of his fas- 
cination for literature (poets had al- 
ways been among his closest friends) 
and out of sheer creative energy, Pi- 
casso dominated this as he did so many 
other forms. But the period abounded 
with outstanding contributions to the 
genre: Matisse’s Jazz (1947) is now one 
of the most sought-after illustrated 
books of the century, and Giacometti 
(another great friend of writers) paid 
an unforgettable tribute to his adopt- 
ed city in Paris Without End (1969). 

In our own time, the Spanish artist 
and bibliophile Antoni Tapies has 
kept the flame alive by illustrating 
many works of his poet friends with a 
discernment no doubt partly fed by 
his passion for rare books. He is by 
no means alone, since the illustrated 
book remains a vital tradition in Eu- 
rope. In the United States, a reassur- 
ingly large number of artists have 
been drawn to the genre, and sever- 
al small fine-art publishing houses, 
such as the Limited Editions Club 
in New York, encourage well-known 
artists like Ellsworth Kelly and Sean 
Scully to work on poems or stories 

hat have moved them. Long may the 

‘ ustrated book flourish: It brings two 

eat arts together and extends the 
xe of both.O 





The Fashion Designer's Paris Residence 
continued from page 94 


ly the same way. I never set out to fill 
a void without good reason, even 
though, as you see, I’m very much 
drawn to Baroque.” 

Ungaro has the southerner’s in- 
stinct for avoiding bright sunlight. 
The sources of color in each room lie 
within them, even though their win- 
dows give onto a garden. “There's 
something closed and inward-look- 
ing about this house, a kind of perpet- 
ual half-light and mystery that I find 
bewitching,” he says. “When I’m here 
I feel protected and sheltered. I dread 
those blinding flashes the sun some- 
times inflicts on you.” 

Emanuel Ungaro doesn’t care to 
talk much about his private life, but 
he is quite sure of one thing: His re- 
cent marriage has closed the book on 
a period of solitude during which he 
was not very happy. Laura Ungaro 
misses Italy intensely, and she has 
somehow re-created the intimacy of 
her homeland in the rooms, whose 
design she may not have influenced 
but of which, as her husband says, she 
is the true heart and soul. 

“Laura makes all the decisions,” her 
husband says admiringly. “She's the 
one who carefully plans every meal, 
who selects all the ingredients so 
well. Our life is full of friends but it’s 
never ostentatious. I come home very 
tired in the evenings, and my idea of 
bliss is a small gathering around a 
bowl of pasta sublimely prepared by 
Laura, in one of her thousand and 
one different ways.” 

Emanuel Ungaro radiates a certain 
pride in himself, a profound self- 
confidence. “Twenty-five years have 
gone already, and my love for the 
things I’ve always loved—music, col- 
ors, shadows—keeps growing. My 
passion for my work is growing too, 
and it’s no doubt enriched by this new 
harmony in my life: the harmony be- 
tween myself and Laura and Cosima, 
our daughter, who is only two and 
definitely doesn’t wear haute couture 
clothes. Sometimes I wonder if all 
through my life in Paris I haven’t 
been waiting for this house and for 
this moment.” 0 
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PINTI@UES: "COEONIAL FURNITURE 


furniture of Asia found admirers 
throughout Europe, especially in Por- 
tugal, the Netherlands and Britain, 
which were the principal colonial pow- 
ers in the East. 

For those who had spent time 
working in the colonies, export-trade 
furniture obviously had sentimental 
connotations as well as aesthetic val- 
ue. At the end of his Indian service 
in 1760, Baron Clive, the conqueror 
of Bengal, shipped a quantity of fine 
Anglo-Indian pieces back to England. 
So, twenty-five years later, did War- 
ren Hastings, the first governor-gener- 
al of India, including a magnificent 
dressing table of inlaid ivory manu- 
factured in Vizagapatam, the east 
coast port, situated between Madras 
and Calcutta, that became an impor- 
tant center of Western-style furniture 
making. By the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, Ceylon had devel- 
oped into the principal source of fine 
export-trade furniture. When Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes, the governor of Ceylon 
from 1824 to 1831, returned home to 
England in 1833, he took with him a 
major collection of Ceylon-made fur- 
niture, including twelve settees and 
twenty-seven elbow chairs. 

Colonial furniture also appealed to 
those with a feeling for the exotic and 
unconventional. One important con- 
noisseur of ebony furniture made in 
Batavia (present-day Jakarta), where 
the Dutch East India Company had 
its headquarters, was Horace Walpole, 
who featured it at Strawberry Hill, 
his celebrated, mock-Gothic house 
at Twickenham. 

Another such collector was the ec- 
centric English millionaire William 
Beckford. In the master bedroom of 
Fonthill, the vast medieval-style man- 
sion he built near Salisbury between 
1796 and 1813, pride of place went 
to a spiral-turned ebony four-poster 
bed made in the Dutch East Indies, 
tricked out by Beckford with crim- 
son silk hangings. A painting of Beck- 
ford on his deathbed in 1844 shows 
him surrounded by a handful of his 
most cherished possessions, one of 
which is a sixteenth-century Indo- 


Traditional European Forms Touched with the Exotic 


continued from page 113 
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Double-door Cabinet, Dutch East Indies, circa 1840. Calamander; 41" x 48", 
Intricately scrolled pierce-work doors contrast with the simplicity of the 
frame. Calamander, a rare indigenous wood sought after for its fine grain, 
was especially prized in furniture making. Juan Portela Antiques, New York. 


Portuguese casket, intricately carved 
in low relief and ornamented with gilt- 
bronze mounts. It was in this casket, 
fashioned of ebony and lined with 
azure silk, that Beckford kept his most 
preciqus letters. 

The most favored of the woods 
used by colonial furniture makers in 
Asia was ebony, so frequently em- 
ployed as to be almost a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of their work. Valued 
for its hardness, durability and fine 
grain, which enables it to take a bril- 
liant polish, ebony also had the ad- 
vantage of providing a dark, lustrous 
background for applied decoration, 
especially ivory and bone. Though 
most ebony used for furniture was jet 
black, other varieties of the wood 
were also pressed into service, rang- 
ing from a yellowish-gray ebony from 
India to a hazel-brown ebony from 


* Ceylon, known as calamander. Dur- 


ing the eighteenth century, when 
ebony fell into temporary disfavor 
with Europeans, other, lighter-col- 
ored Asian hardwoods came to the 





fore, among them teak, amboyna, 
blackwood and satinwood. 

Not all colonial furniture is elabo- 
rate or exotic, of course. Many pieces 
are simply variants of standard West- 
ern designs, like the Sheraton-style 
armchair made in large quantities in 
the East Indies during the nineteenth 
century and named the “Raffles” 
chair, after Sir Thomas Raffles, who 
established by treaty the port of Sin- 
gapore in 1819. In some cases, too, the 
exotic element has been obscured by 
familiarity. Before the seventeenth 
century, when it first appeared in 
Indo-Dutch export-trade furniture, 
rattan was unknown outside Asia. 
Within a generation it had begun to 
turn up all over Europe. By the 1680s 
the Cane Chair Makers Company in 
London, which had prospered by 
manufacturing chairs with rattan 
seats and backs for the English mar- 
ket, was exporting them to countries 
where the heat made upholstery im- 
practical—an irony typical of the cu- 
rious side effects of colonialism. 
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Crisp Glamour for a Postwar Apartment 
continued from page 119 


Spectre and Bradfield also incorpo- 
rated elements of Art Déco into their 
design. In the living room, the top 
of an octagonal table by Clément 
Rousseau is covered with sharkskin, a 
favorite Déco material. The pair of 
taupe leather armchairs are by Emile- 
Jacques Ruhlmann. The work of that 
Art Déco master was also the inspira- 
tion for the large area rug that Spectre 
and Bradfield had made. “There are 
all these references to the twenties 
and thirties,” says Bradfield, “but the 
apartment really does stand for what 
we believe is the nineties.” 

That accommodation of contempo- 
rary life is nowhere more evident 
than in the dining room. The drop- 
leaf table, also designed by Spectre 
and Bradfield with bird’s-eye maple 
and black-lacquered reveals, is posi- 
tioned in front of a camel-colored 
leather banquette. But the table is on 
coasters. It can be folded, rolled away 
and slid into a specially constructed 
cabinet beneath the windows. The 
banquette then has unimpeded views 
of the television hidden behind pan- 
els on the opposite wall. 

Spectre and Bradfield decided not 
to use maple paneling when they got 


“The use of a single 
wood lets all three rooms 
flow in one continuum.” 


to the bedroom. Instead, they had the 
walls upholstered in a taupe raw silk. 
To conceal beams and add cove light- 
ing, they dropped sections of the ceil- 
ing and had them upholstered in silk 
as well. The floor is covered with a 
thick wool carpet. “It all makes the 
room feel sumptuous, quiet, calm,” 
says Bradfield. 
rhat effect is somewhat surprising, 
given the vigor of the apartment's 
verall design. But then, by attending 
the most minute details, Spectre 
and Bradfield have created rooms 
tiiat, like the best movie sets, contain 
wealth of surprises. 0) 





Deft Transformation at Hyde Park Corner 
continued from page 126 


The renovation was both exten- 
sive—a new steel frame within the 
old shell; a new, lower roof using old 
slates the size of billiard tables—and 
precise: All decisions were made from 
Wilkins’s point of view, and architec- 
tural details were inspired by the 
Greek monuments he had used as 
models. To ensure historical authen- 
ticity, the project was supervised by 
the Royal Fine Arts Commission, the 
Georgian Society, the Victorian Soci- 
ety and English Heritage. 

Furniture, chandeliers, draperies 
and fabrics were copied from known 
examples of the 1820s and 1830s. Mu- 
seum pieces, copybooks, prints and 
archives were used for reference. For 
the lighting, the designers bought an 
antique chandelier and took it apart 
to cast many more; for the Conserva- 
tory, they re-created some of the Ori- 
ental whimsy of Brighton Pavilion. 

What guests see is convincing and 
sumptuous. What they don’t see is 
the technology that addresses what 
managing director Geoffrey Gelardi 
calls “all the wishes of hotel life—the 
‘wish they woulds’ and the ‘wish they 
wouldn’ts.’” The “wish they woulds” 
include direct private telephone and 
fax lines to each room. Among the 
“wish they wouldn’ts” is the intrusion 
of chambermaids knocking at the 
door, which the Lanesborough avoids 
with sensors that tell a computer 
when the room is empty. 

On the premise that you wouldn’t 


ask for it unless you really wanted it, 


almost anything is possible. Or, as a 
housekeeper says, “If a request is 
difficult, it’s not my job to throw an 
Irish paddy, but just get on with it.” 
Staff and guests alike feel an affec- 
tion for St. George’s Hospital. People 
who were born there return for birth- 
day celebrations. Doctors and nurses 
who once worked there book private 
dining rooms for reunions. At the 
Lanesborough, guests find a beautiful 
and superbly run hotel, and London- 
ers rediscover a piece of their own 
history. The traditional soft spot for 
old St. George's is now part of the 
new Lanesborough. 
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AMBASSADOR AND MRS. EDWARD N. NEY IN CANADA 





coats of paint it will take to cover up 
the chocolate when we leave. And 
then, to Canadians, as we found out, 
rooms of color come as a great shock.” 

The Neys use embassy silver and chi- 
na when they entertain at dinner, which 
is usually for thirty-two, with twenty- 
two at one table and ten at another. 
“My preference is for food that’s not 
overwrought,” Judy Ney says. “I like 
to serve sturdy fare—polenta, pot 
roast, veal shank. ... And I like to try to 
have a very festive, elaborate dessert. 
You work with social secretaries on 
endless guest lists. We have a staff of 
nine in-house, so every day you orga- 
nize this sort of small army.” 

As if the shock of the chocolate 
hadn’t been enough for Canada, the 
Neys had their library painted red. 
“Ottawa,” Judy Ney maintains, “had 
never before seen a red room.” (After 
all, Diana Vreeland had never lived 
there.) The Neys, on the other hand, 
had always had a red room; in New 
York it was their dining room, and in 
Westchester County, where for years 
they had a country house, it was a 
paisley-wall-patterned sitting room. The 
mahogany table in the bay window of 
their Ottawa library seats four. ‘As a 
couple, we basically live in this room,” 
Judy Ney says, “and when we're just a 
few for dinner, we often have drinks 
before and coffee afterward here.” 

The big square master bedroom 
commands the same view as the liv- 
ing room below it. “They said they 
wanted their same bedroom,” Stem- 
pler explains. “We had just redone 
the one in New York, and they didn’t 
have time to enjoy it. So we brought 
their headboard up—we brought 
their whole bed up, as a matter of 
fact—and all the rest of their bed- 
room furniture. Then we did the 
same beige-coral-and-green chintz 
draperies as in New York.” Judy Ney 
elaborates, “The fabric goes well 
here—our bedroom in New York has 
four bright, sunny windows over- 
looking the East River, and our bed- 
room here in Ottawa is just as sunny 
and also overlooks a river.” Sur- 
rounding the fireplace are eleven 
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years’ worth of Reagan and Bush pres- 
idential Christmas cards, framed. 

The ambassador and his wife have 
traveled over practically all known 
Canada, traversing its ten provinces 
and two territories, from Yellow- 
knife and Dawson City (of 1890s gold 
rush fame) to Maniwaki and Chicou- 
timi. “Remember, this country is 
larger than the United States and 
has more time zones,” points out Judy 
Ney, who, interestingly, came to 
Canada cold, so to speak, never 
having been there before. “It’s very 
diverse, and we've enjoyed getting 
to know it. We love Calgary; the peo- 
ple there are open, unbuttoned-up— 
it’s like our West—and they like 
Americans. We love going to Quebec 
City—a beautiful fortified city, very 
European, with wonderful restau- 
rants. And Ottawa, where we obvi- 
ously spend most of our time, is 
international, and the quality of 
life is high.” 

“It’s a real capital,” the ambassador 
adds. “And terribly attractive with all 
these wonderful canals and rivers. 
Ottawa is the coldest capital in the 


The ambassador and 
his wife have traveled 
over practically all 
known Canada. 





world, so you'd better want to do a lit- 
tle skiing. Or skating. There are peo- 
ple here, businessmen and others, 
who, beginning around the first of 
the year, skate to work. And on a 
weekend, a lovely weekend, you'll 
have fifty to a hundred thousand peo- 
ple out skating.” 

Almost six thousand people (two 
thundering thousand of them on 
the Fourth of July alone) will have 


- crossed the threshold of the United 


States ambassador’s residence this 
year, most of them welcomed person- 
ally by the Neys. In this department 
they have had help that is literally 


bright-eyed and bushy-tailed; it came 
in the improbable form of a baby 
raccoon that the couple found wail- 
ing (orphaned or abandoned as it 
had been) near the house. The Neys 
named him Rocky and succeeded not 
only in domesticating but in civilizing 
him. “When we'd have parties,” the 
ambassador proudly anthropomor- 
phizes, “he would sit on the front 
steps and greet our guests with us as 
we stood by the door, then trot in 
alongside us—he became, you know, 
a character.” 

After three years in Ottawa, have 
the Neys found the apex of diplomat- 
ic life they occupy to be very much 
different from the apex of the corpo- 
rate life they left behind? “The big dif- 
ference here is that you can’t fire 
anybody,” Judy Ney laughs, while the 
ambassador answers reflectively: “I 
was in a service business—advertis- 
ing—which meant essentially that 
you dealt with people all the time. 
This is also a service business, and in 
this case our clients are the Canadi- 
ans. We’re letting them know what 
our country stands for. I’m very proud 
of having been asked to serve here. 
We have more contact diplomatical- 
ly with Canada than with any other 
nation, and not only because we're 
contiguous. I mean, problems of na- 
tional security aside, there’s the 
whole environmental issue. Not to 
mention trade, which is the number 
one issue in our relationship with 
Canada—Canada is our largest trade 
partner, by far, in the world. The U.S.- 
Canada Free Trade Agreement, which 
came into being on January 1, 1989, is 
the most important free-trade agree- 
ment there is. Since the cold war sort 
of disappeared these past couple of 
years, the biggest hot war we have is 
economic competition. To have this 
strong relationship between the United 
States and Canada is an enormously 
important development for America. 
Open trade is what the world’s com- 
ing to,” Ambassador Ney, looking far 
beyond the Canada that has received 
him so amicably, concludes. “And 
what it should come to.” 
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An Influx of Foreign Talent Sparks Interest 
By Carol Lutfy 





WHILE MANY JAPANESE markets remain difficult to penetrate, 
the booming 1980s brought a rush of foreign activity in at 
least one conspicuous arena. Over the past several years, 
renowned Western architects such as Michael Graves, Aldo 
Rossi and Sir Norman Foster have all completed notewor- 
thy buildings in Japan’s timeworn towns and neon cities. 
Indeed, for many foreign architects, Japan’s open-door pol- 
icy created an experimental landscape nourished by hefty 
budgets and a laissez-faire attitude toward design. Against 
this backdrop, the country has emerged as the setting for a 
number of architectural firsts. 

Chicago-based architect Stanley Tigerman calls his 
apartment building in Fukuoka “the most precise piece 
of construction we’ve done anywhere.” French designer 
Philippe Starck believes that in Tokyo he achieved “one of 
the first buildings in the world that is just image.” Mean- 
while, Rossi, the Italian architect whose Hotel II Palazzo in 
Fukuoka has received international acclaim, sees the entire 
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Long celebrated for innovative designs in their native countries, a num- 


ber of Western architects have been asked to do buildings in Japan. Since 
the 1980s, a variety of distinctive projects have added an internation- 
al character to Japan's cityscapes. ABOVE RIGHT: Completed in 1991, 
Tokyo's Century Tower (at left) was English architect Sir Norman Fos- 
ter’s first Japanese project and exhibits his trademark high-tech style. 





LEFT: Because even many of the wealthiest 
cannot afford houses in Japan, developers 
have created clusters of apartment buildings, 
such as the Momochi residential complex 
in Fukuoka. Princeton, New Jersey, architect 
Michael Graves designed a structure distin- 
guished by an octagonal tower. ABOVE: Some 
of the apartments’ living rooms are contained 
within the tower and feature details by Graves. | 
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An Influx of Foreign Talent Sparks Interest 
continued from page 180 


“When a foreigner is assigned a project, that becomes its biggest selling point.” 


Japanese culture as an invitation to transcend old bound- 
aries. “Its peculiar mix of East and West makes it possible to 
create something completely new,” he says. 

It was in Japan, for example, that Zaha Hadid, the Iraqi- 
born architect, realized one of her very first buildings. Al- 
though Hadid had made significant advances as a paper 
architect over the last dozen years, many doubted that her 
designs could ever be built. But unprecedented profits 
from a surging real estate market persuaded Japanese de- 
velopers to find out. “We asked Zaha because she is com- 
mitted above all to breaking new conceptual ground,” says 
Masaaki Sekiya, consultant to K-One, a midsize develop- 
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ment company that has also collaborated with English ar- 
chitect Richard Rogers and Italian architect Todia Scarpa. 
Hadid is currently working on a boutique in Tokyo. 

When Japanese developers began to hire Western archi- 
tects in the early 1980s, commissions were limited to stylish 
restaurants and boutiques. Since then, foreigners have 
moved on to large commercial, residential, industrial and 
public projects: Renzo Piano is designing, among other 
things, the passenger terminal for Kansai International Air- 
port in Osaka, and the Uruguayan-born American Rafael 
Vinoly is planning a vast Tokyo cultural center. 

After World War II, Japan blocked foreign architects (as 


BELOW: The Santa Monica, California, firm of Moore Ruble Yudell was commissioned 
for Orchid Court, a nine-acre development in Kobe in which landscaping played a major 
role. The architects planned the gardens into which the 315 condominium units are inte- 
grated. “The spaces between the buildings are shaped to provide different experiences 
for the inhabitants and visitors,” explains Buzz Yudell. LEFT: “The buildings them- 
selves vary in profile to meet strict Japanese requirements for natural light,” he adds. 
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it has blocked foreign merchandise) as part of its all-en- 
compassing quest for self-sufficiency. But consumers’ 
heightened expectations of design—and the subsequent 
recognition that foreign architects are good for business— 
brought a gradual reversal of this policy. “Japanese com- 
panies have been quick to understand that architecture 
is a weapon in the fight for corporate image,” Starck 
says. There are some firms, like Asahi Breweries and Obun- 
sha Publishing Group, that have pursued particular for- 
eign architects (Starck and Foster respectively), but the 













majority of Westerners have been recruited by developers. 

Their attraction is manifold. When property values made 
construction costs seem_comparatively cheap and tax 
structures made developing land more profitable than sell- 
ing it, Japan experienced a building boom of unmanage- 
able proportions. As a consequence, Japanese architects 
were so overwhelmed by the volume of commissions that 
developers had to look elsewhere for able hands. The 
strong yen meant that foreign architects were not only af- 
fordable but charged fees that were in some cases lower 
than those of their Japanese counterparts. 

That's not to imply that Japanese view Westerners as sec- 
ond-rate. On the contrary, as competition stiffened be- 
tween small and midsize developers, they increasingly 
sought the prestige and publicity that foreigners brought 
their buildings, both commercial and residential. “When a 
foreigner is assigned a project, that becomes its biggest sell- 


BELOW: Also in the Momochi complex, a building by Chicago architects Stanley 
Tigerman and Margaret McCurry is based on a system of grids, which is “respon 
sive to the shifting angles of the sun so crucial to housing developments in Japan, 
notes Tigerman. LEFT: Within is a formal interior court. “I wanted a space that was in 
timate, with a certain otherworldliness—a retreat from the crowded streets,” he says 
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ing point,” says Japanese architect 
Arata Isozaki, who has coordinat- 
ed two major international housing 
developments in Fukuoka: One is 
in Momochi, to the west of the city, 
where apartment buildings designed 
by Graves and Tigerman were so 
popular that over a hundred people 
competed for a single unit. The oth- 
er, in Kashii, features buildings by 
Mark Mack, Steven Holl, Rem Kool- 
haas, Oscar Tusquets and Christian 
de Portzamparc. 

Demand for luxury apartments is a 
recent phenomenon that has been fed 
by the awareness that even many 
well-to-do Japanese will never be able 
to afford houses. Despite the nation’s 
rising wealth, sky-high property val- 
ues and overpopulation in urban ar- 
eas have long kept houses small and 
housing standards uniformly low. 
But as growing class differences in 
Japanese society have begun to mani- 
fest themselves materially—through 
club memberships, cars and art col- 
lections—apartments have started 
to vary in design, quality and price. 
“The idea used to be to put up a build- 
ing as quickly as possible and to fill it 
as quickly as possible,” Sekiya says. 
“Now we want to make better-quality 
buildings for better-quality tenants.” 

The Santa Monica firm Moore Ru- 
ble Yudell, for example, has designed 
Orchid Court, a 315-unit condomin- 
ium complex for a nine-acre resi- 
dential area in Kobe. As a whole, the 
complex looks to the landscape for in- 
spiration, featuring a natural spring 
and waterfall and a winding road of 
greenery that separates public and 
private gardens. An essential part of 
traditional Japanese residences, such 
attention t¢ > environment had 
been large ’ked in postwar 
housing. Me 
posed and concrete 
have been ed © their sur- 
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been afforded a great deal of stylistic 
freedom in Japan. They report an ex- 
traordinary degree of cooperation, a 
willingness to preserve their design 
concepts and a surprising flexibility in 
building codes. “One of the most ex- 
citing things about Japan is that if you 
say something hasn’t been done be- 
fore, there’s an enthusiasm to do it,” 
says English architect Norman Foster. 
“This is in contrast to my own country 
and, I’m sorry to say, more and more 
to the United States.” 

For Tigerman, Japan has meant 
“the best single building experience I 
have ever had in my life.” His six- 
story apartment building in Fukuoka 
is a direct reference to his concept 
of “healing irreparable wounds,” one 
that finds new meaning in the city’s 
location between Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki. Beyond that, the building re- 
sponds to the Japanese environment 
through its minuscule scale and its 
ability to work both in its individual 
components and as a larger whole. 

Like Tigerman, Michael Graves has 
been happy with his work in Japan, 
but he is quick to add that typically 
ambiguous Japanese contracts could 





Even many 
well-to-do Japanese 
will never be able 
to afford houses. 





eventually create problems. “I know 
some architects who won’t work 
there because the Japanese simply 
won't put certain things in writing,” 
he says. Among the first to arrive on 
the Japanese scene—with the design 
of a Tokyo department store interior 
in 1981—Graves is one of the busiest 
Western architects there, with more 
than a dozen projects in progress or 
m pleted. Currently at work on a 
\ty-seven-s.ory apartment tower 
Yokohama, a 105,000-square-foot 
ice building in Tsukuba City and 
combined office building/hotel in 


Fukuoka, Graves marvels at the op- 
portunities. “There is a very strange 
Japanese notion that foreign archi- 
tects have all the answers,” he says. 

Many Japanese don’t see it as 
strange at all. “Until now, most Jap- 
anese architects have believed that 
keeping out rain and earthquake- 
proofing were their sole responsi- 
bilities,” says Kiyoshi Sey Takeyama, 
a successful young Tokyo architect. 
“Foreigners have taught us that it’s 
possible to think of—and sell—archi- 
tecture as an idea.” © 

No Westerner has made this point 
more dramatically than Philippe 
Starck, whose Tokyo beer hall stirred 
a nationwide controversy when it was 
completed in 1989. Starck calls the 
five-story black-granite building “less 
architecture and more symbol.” Oth- 
ers have dubbed it everything from 
the “golden flame” to the “turd build- 
ing,” a reference to the three-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-ton gold object that 
sits on top of the structure. More 
important, some people have ques- 
tioned its integrity as a serious piece 
of architecture. 

Serious or not, the Asahi beer hall 
has become one of Tokyo's most 
prominent new landmarks. In a city 
where buildings have traditionally 
blended into the background, it has 
also generated a healthy debate on 
architecture. “By introducing new 
methods and issues, foreign architec- 
ture will bring about a huge, radical 
step in quality for Japan,” says Toyo- - 
ta Horiguchi, who runs Aldo Rossi's 
Tokyo office. 

Such an improvement may not 
be universally appreciated, however. 
Isozaki says he has been accused of 
“harassing” Japanese architects by 
inviting foreigners who might show 
up their work. While this is a concern 
for those who have borrowed exten- 
sively from Westerners, even native 
talents like Tadao Ando are facing 
stiffer competition. Originally re- 
tained to design a building for a 
Japanese publisher, Ando mysterious- 
ly stepped down from the project, 
and Norman Foster wound up find- 
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ing himself with a new commission. 

One of the few Western architects 
to open an office in Tokyo, Foster did 
so to handle the twin tower project, 
known as Century Tower. In keeping 
with his hands-on approach, Foster 
has been particularly concerned— 
and impressed—with the construc- 
tion process there. The Foster team 
discovered, however, that technical 
sophistication isn’t everything. “We're 
used to a two-way conceptual discus- 
sion, but Japanese construction firms 


want to be told what to do,” says 


Native talents 
are facing stiffer 
competition. 


Chris Seddon, former director of Fos- 
ter Japan. “That stretched us a bit.” 

Foster Japan still has several build- 
ings in the works, including a private 
residence. As the slowing economy 
drags land prices down, however, 
more and more high-profile, high- 
cost projects are being grounded. 
Western architects are not the only 
ones affected, but the foreign endeav- 
ors are the most obvious targets, per- 
haps because they have been the 
focus of so much media attention. 

“| think it’s fair to ask at this point 
whether the boom in foreign archi- 
tecture was just a fashion,” says Sa- 
toshi Ohashi, a Japanese-American 
architect based in Tokyo. “Suddenly it 
might be a luxury the Japanese no 
longer think they can afford.” 

Whatever happens, there is a sense 
that the presence of buildings de- 
signed by foreigners has broadened 
the context for architecture in Japan. 
In testing technical and aesthetic 
boundaries, they have tapped a new 
range of creative possibilities for all 
architects. “The more foreign archi- 
tects that work in Japan,” says Masaa- 
ki Sekiya, “the more truly talented 
Japanese will get a chance to realize 
their designs.” 0 
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Designers De-accession 


i t took 30 years and many 
adventures for Pat and 
Dale Keller to build their col- 
lection of antique Southeast 
Asian ceramics (right). The 
designers, who have decided 
to sell the 250-piece collec- 
tion, chose to do so through 
Honeychurch Antiques in 
Seattle, their hometown. 
There, the 15th-century 
Sawankhalok covered jars 
from Thailand, 16th-century 
glazed items from Vietnam 
and 13th-century zoomor- 
phic vessels from Cambodia 
can be “touched, tasted and 
listened to,’ Dale Keller says. 

“It’s an important collection in terms of sheer magnitude, yet 
there is no redundancy. You couldn’t put that kind of collection 
together now,’ says Honeychurch owner John Fairman, whose 
family has an antiques shop in Hong Kong. “Each piece was 
chosen for its beauty, originality and fine condition,” says 
Keller, whose favorites include a large Annamese plate; a cov- 
ered white Sawankhalok piece with a stupa-shaped lid; and an 
11th-century Angkorian (Cambodian) jar in the Khmer style 
decorated with an elephant head. The ceramics served many 
purposes. Some pieces were called trade ware, Keller explains. 
“Goods traded in exchange for the ceramics included gold, 
spices, birds’ nests. In Borneo, the pieces became heirlooms. 
These are the most difficult to collect because they are still cher- 
ished by the tribes.” Most ceramics in the Keller collection are 
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Munich’s Private Dealers 


Joachim Temme, a dealer of 
18th-century furniture, sil- 
ver and objets dart, closed 
the doors of his gallery last 


winter only to open new 
ones—to his home and toa 
career as one ¢ unich’s se- 
lect group of private dealer 

“| find I have more time to 
devote to my clients and to 


research, with my library 
close at hand,’ he says. 
Among his German and 
French antiques are a 1776 
Berlin silver teapot from 
master silversmith Benja- 
min Eilffrath and a later ex- 
ample from Napoleon I's 


court silversmith Biennais. 
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A French pendulum clock 
of gilt bronze looks like a 
throne, with four conical 
legs supporting a pedestal, 
surmounted by a Chinese 
porcelain figure from the 
Qianlong period. By ap- 
pointment only. Joachim 
femme, Herbert M. Ritter 
Kunsthandel, Furstenstrasse 
000 Munich 2; 89-283639 
gret von Bary prefers to 

visit clients’ homes so sh 
‘can experience their taste 
firsthand before I send a se- 
lection.” French furniture 
and accessories (above) are 
her focus, and she always 
has many mirrors to choose 





MARGARET KELLEY 


in the $1,000 to $2,000 range 
and can be viewed through 
July 25 at the gallery. Honey- 
church Antiques, 1008 James 
St., Seattle, WA 98104; 206- 
622-1225. 

Also worth noting in the 
Seattle area is the work of 
furniture maker Deryl Walls, 
whose modern interpreta- 
tions of sturdy 18th-century 
furniture have caught the at- 
tention of architect Roland 
Terry. Walls, who credits 
French furniture design and 
Pompeii as his inspiration, 
likes to depict the flora and 
fauna of the Pacific North- 
west in an 18th-century style on some of his pieces. At his 
Gallery Dei Gratia, Walls displays screens with Romanesque 
paintings on one side and cherrywood panels on the other, a 
marble-topped console table in the Gustavian manner, a black- 
walnut jardiniere with turned feet and an Adamesque console 
table. He also has Michael Strong's Swedish-style chairs, anoth- 
er Roland Terry recommendation. Gallery Dei Gratia, 109 N. 
First St., La Conner, WA 98257; 206-466-4465. 





from—like a six-foot-tall pier 
glass, a trumeau with pas- 
toral scenes and a mirror 
from Franken with a crown 
of intricately carved flowers 

nd birds in faded shades 
of red and blue that show 
through the gilt finish. For 
clients interested in garden 


statuary, von Bary recently 
had a pair of 18th-century 
French terra-cotta lions; she 
also has a large selection of 
wrought-iron lattices from 
Austria and France. By ap- 
pointment only. Evgret von 
Bary, Koniginstratten 37, 
8000 Munich 22; 89-285301. 
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ACCESSORIES ™ 
INTERNATIONAL INC 





The Accessories International product line has been inspired by ancient Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan furnishings. 
We employ many of the same techniques that were used to create the original pieces. Our handcrafted accessories 
and furnishings are finished by a special method that makes them look as though they have been 
buried for 2000 years. Complete color catalogue with over 140 photographs and metal finish 
and fabric samples $50. Black and white complete catalogue $1. 








World Headquarters: 9820 Drysdale, Houston, Texas 77041 
(800) 669-7449 / fax (713) 895-0189 
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COURTESY MARIE E. BETTELEY 


When Christie's dissolved its 
Russian art department in 
New York, its head, Marie E. 
Betteley, started her own 
business. Betteley, who grew 
up surrounded by prerevo- 
lutionary Russian art while 
living in Washington's Hill- 
wood Museum (AD, Jan./ 
Feb. 1979), where her father 
was director, sells Russian 
ceramics and silver, objets de 
vertu and jewelry in a space 
she shares with Fanelli An- 
tique Timepieces. Her im- 
perial porcelain, occasional 
Fabergé pieces, silver and St. 
Petersburg jewelry are all 
displayed in cases surround- 
ed by Fanelli’s clocks. 
Among Betteley’s royal 
treasures are a 1785 famille 


Treasures 
of the 


Russian 


Empire 


Great commissioned from 
China, a coffeepot Nicholas I 
commissioned on the occa- 
sion of the signing of the 
Russo-Turkish treaty and 
plates from the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Porcelain Fac- 
tory. Another Russian em- 
pire heirloom is a parcel-gilt 
silver cake basket with a 
trompe-l’oeil napkin draped 
over part of it (above). Mea- 
suring 15 inches, it bears the 
maker's and the assay mas- 
ter’s names and is stamped 
“1878, Moscow.” Comple- 
menting these objects are 
framed designs of jewelry 
from the house of Carl 
Fabergé. Marie E. Betteley at 
Fanelli Antique Timepieces, 
1131 Madison Ave., New 
York 10028; 212-517-2300. 
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Cincinnati Shopping 

G incinnati, with its tradition of genteel living and interest in 
the decorative arts (Rookwood, the Arts and Crafts pot- 

tery, was made there from 1880 to 1960), has a flourishing cul- 

ture of antiques shops of various types. 

The Don Treadway Gallery specializes in Arts and Crafts 
furniture, including pieces by Gustav Stickley, Rookwood pot- 
tery made before 1915 and Tiffany lamps. Jed Johnson, the 
New York designer known for his work in the Arts and Crafts 
style, is a client, and Barbra Streisand has bought at Treadway 
auctions. Among pieces currently in stock that are favorites of 
owner Don Treadway are a Stickley spindled Morris chair, a re- 
clining Frank Lloyd Wright armchair from the Arthur Heurtley 
house (below) and a ca. 1900 Rookwood vase designed by 
Kataro Shirayamadani. Don Treadway Gallery, 2128 Madison 
Rd., Cincinnati, OH 45208; 513-321-6742. 

In the same section of town (called O’Bryonville and named 
for the inn that was the first stagecoach stop outside old Cincin- 
nati), Federation Antiques (below left) is owned by Charles 
Bolton, a dealer in 18th- and early-19th-century American and 
English antiques and also an interior designer (AD, June 1990). 
His shop has more American pieces than English, including a 
Duncan Phyfe sideboard made by the early-19th-century cabi- 
netmaker for his daughter and a totem pole from Presque Isle, 
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Maine. Federation Antiques, 2012 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 
OH 45208; 513-321-2671. 

Mary March English Imports is located in an 1846 clapboard 
house in another historic section of town called Old Mont- 
gomery. One room downstairs has a beamed ceiling and a red- 
lacquered bookcase; across the hall is a dining room that March 
has filled with such 18th- and 19th-century English ceramics as 
Staffordshire, Derby and a pair of Minton platters. Although 
most of her furniture is pre-Regency English, she does have a 
Regency pedestal dining table, American Windsor chairs and a 
Queen Anne walnut lowboy from around 1705. Mary March 
English Imports, 9441 Main St., Old Montgomery, Cincinnati, 
OH 45242; 513-791-3868. 
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Versailles Wall Unit 


We Vy Hand Carved Mantels & Architectural Pieces In The 
Best 18th Century Tradition... 

Forty styles — both French & English — with matching trumeaux, paneling & 
doors are stocked in standard sizes and woods. 


Custom designs, dimensions, woods & finishes available to your specifications. 


1413 Dragon St., Dallas, TX 75207, CALL (214)744-3385, FAX (214)748-4864 — Catalog request $12.00 : 
























Christopher Norman, known for the silks he has made in 
Thailand and for the interesting Fortuny-like prints on the 
silks, as well as for his handsome reproduction 18th- and early- 
19th-century furniture, is branching out with his fabrics. He is 
importing a line of English fabrics—either linen or a rough cot- 
ton—with variations on traditional country styles. There are 
sturdy checks done in late-20th-century combinations of beige, 
green, blue and orange; and a geometric Turkish carpetlike de- 





rm 


Retrospective 


e call this section of 

town the Vault be- 
cause all the antiques shops 
and treasures are here,” says 
Bronnie Hindin, who, with 
her husband, Arthur, owns 
Retro-Modern Studio on 
New York’s East Tenth Street. 
Among the pieces sleekly 
adorning their brownstone 
gallery are a mournfully 
sinuous draped bust of an 
Eleanora Duse-like figure 
from 1919, done in bronze 





with the face in marble 
by artist Clare Sheridan; a 
amboyna streamlined ches! 


from the Walter Chrysler co! 


lection; a table by Donald 
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Deskey, who designed the 
interiors of Radio City Music 
Hall; and one of the famed 
Paul Frankl skyscraper book- 
cases. There are two unique 
cabinets from 1945 by cabi- 
netmaker Andrew Szoeke 
that have human figures in 
marquetry symbolizing the 
arts. Stained-glass windows 
gleaming with fantasy drag- 
ons, gorgons and trolls were 
dreamed up by artist Robert 
Winthrop Chandler for the 
Greenwich Village studio of 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney. Retro-Modern Studio, 
88 E. Tenth St., New York, 


0003; 212-674-0530. 
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sign of red, green and blue on beige called Pacha. One of the 
prints on linen, Elizabeth, has a pattern of coral defining stripes 
of butter yellow and beige and then leaf shapes in a coral color 
bedecked with red berries placed on the stripes. The close pat- 
tern and colors, particularly the strong use of yellows, is 
similar to English fabrics that are just beginning to 
be popular in the U.S. Vivarais (far left) is a cotton 
print with country scenes within an octagonal bor- 
der. The subject of the bucolic scene—a swain woo- 
ing a maid beneath a tree with a cottage and a cow 
munching nearby—is the stuff of toiles, but the style 
is that of a peasant woodcut. The farm scenes are 
wreathed in flowers, and filling the space between 
them are stylized flowers also done in a woodcut mode. 
One of the nicest new fabrics at Christopher Norman is 
a glazed chintz called Saiwin. Using the same warm pal- 
ette of butter yellow, reds shading to purple, and green, 
Saiwin (near left) depicts a typical chinoiserie view of man- 
darins, palanquins and pagodas, all in a landscape of 
weathered rocks and small, feathery trees. Saiwin was the 
childhood name given to Christopher Norman by the king 
of Thailand, where Norman's father was the U.S. military at- 
taché; it means “great God and great knight,” a fact that Nor- 
man has strangely kept dark until now. The fabric is the first in 
his collection to be designed by him and his longtime partner, 
designer Kevin McNamara. A companion chintz they have also 
designed named Maharant is all flowers in red and cream. 

An interesting showroom has recently moved to New York's 
D&D Building. Named Crosby-McNeill for its two partners, 
Cleveland Crosby, Jr., and Helen McNeill, the firm opened 
three years ago in a different location. “The Elsie de Wolfes in 
the old days designed everything themselves with the help of 
craftsmen to execute their ideas,” says Crosby, “and that’s the 
kind of service we're trying to provide.” They offer a Waterford- 
style crystal chandelier for “the eight-foot ceiling,” which can 
be reworked with any number of arms or prisms, and scenic 
wallpapers and screens by Robert Crowder of Santa Monica 
that can be adapted in many forms. Crosby-McNeill has small- 
scale samples of the scenes, which range from traditional chi- 
noiseries to pastoral Renais- 
sance landscapes to borders 
of flowers; flat-print archi- 
tectural elements and treil- 
lage in the same scale can be 
printed in any color combi- 
nation on paper or cloth. 
Crosby is bringing out his 
own summery cotton fabrics 
designed by Gretchen Lang- 
ner for the Southampton 
Collection (left). Executed in 
bold color combinations of 
orange, purple and char- 
treuse, the designs are in- 
credibly overscale—one has 
orange fish that are at least 
five feet long. 




















COURTESY CROSBY-MCNEILL 
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EUROCAL SLATE CENTE 


1325 MAIN STREET, WALNUT CREEK, CA 94596 
1775 ALAMEDA STREET, SAN FR 
2064 ANTIOCH COURT, MONTC 

494 N. NEWPORT BLVD., NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 (714) 
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Uncompromising Quality and Elegance 





By implementing the most advanced process in concert with expert 
Italian craftsmanship in the fine art of wood working, we have created furniture 
which is both durable and delicate for people who understand the subtle differences. 


| 

| 

| LOS ANGELES: 164 N. Robertson Boulevard (at Beverly) e Los Angeles, CA 90048 « (310) 657-2545 e FAX (310) 657-2547 
| SAN FRANCISCO: Artebella « At the Galleria Design Center, Ste. 314 ¢ (415) 255-7342 ¢ FAX (415) 255-0568 





DITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST — 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Sconces ° Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
+ Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
‘Chandeliers * Outdoor Lanterns 





THE HUNTINGTON BRONZE 
GQ LoL. B-@- Ta Oeh 


Fine art bronze sculpture 
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Ze cnet 5 
Bronco Buster by S rederte Kemington 


This is one of over 300 “lost wax” bronze sculptures in our collection. 
Call for our full color catalog today! 1-800-777-8126. All sculptures 
are guaranteed and made in the USA. Quality, personalized service. 


401 East Cypress Avenue * Visalia, CA 93277 


(209) 732-8126 * Fax (209) 732-5961 * MC/VISA 











YOU 
SAY 
MARBLE 


___ SA 
MARMOL. 


Over 117 Colors and Styles 
at Import/Export Prices. 
Open to the Public 
and the Trade. 


Lem, OL 
“asm EWPORT, USA. 
THE MARBLE EXPERTS. 


ANAHEIM 
1841 So. Stare College Blvd. (714) 939-0697 


MIAMI 
4 3500 NW. 79th Avenue (305) 592-1181 












Simon Bigart 








Bigart, Inc 
Pacific Design Center #145 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel (310) 659-8857 or (800) 428-2817 
Fax (310) 659-8751 


We can’t escape our past 


Louts XI1Ith dining room vet tn solid French oak. 


o create a magnificent 

line of XVII and 
XVIIIth century style 
furniture, we must apply 
an artistry passed down 
through generations of 
craftsmen — a legacy we 
have to live up to. 


All of our creations are 
crafted from wondrously 
aged trees selected from 
the forests of France. 


We design these pieces 
according to French 
cabinetmaking tradition, 


hand carving and aging 
each piece individually. 


Since we do not mass 
produce our furniture, 
both client and craftsmen 
enjoy the greatest 
flexibility in realizing their 
design project. 


— To the Trade only — 


SIMON BIGART 
FRANCE 





_AND ON THE SEVENTH DAY, HE RESTED. 4 
NOW YOU KNOW WHERE. 





Hawaii's Private Island has changed little from temptations of croquet and snorkeling, horseback riding 


the time of creation. Since the 141-square-mile island of and tennis, you'll discover seclusion and relaxation 





Lana‘i was forged from tidal, tropical, and volcanic unheard of this side of Paradise. For further revelations 
forces, we've added “The Experience at Koele”, named on Lana‘i’s heavenly vacation, honeymoon, golf and air- 
“Best New Golf Course” by Fortune magazine, and only inclusive packages, call your travel consultant or 

two luxury hotels: the impeccable seaside Manele Bay Rockresorts at te 

Hotel and the lavish upland Lodge at Koele, each 1-800-223-7637. ab 

offering award-winning cuisine. Aside from the mae SRO Seen 














m, Beac 
for a complete brochure, Cat 
(800) 443-5570 or the dealer 


nearest you. 


é (catalog $3.00) 
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SOMETIMES, GETTING THE Most OuT OF LIFE 
Is AS anne AS KNOWING WHERE To LIVE. 





or those who seek a residential environment of natural 
beauty, Sherwood offers a living experience without equal 
in Southern California. Dramatic mountain ranges, mag 
nificent oak trees, flowing streams and sparkling lakes 
surround the centerpiece of Sherwood: a spectacular 
Jack Nicklaus signature golf course. An active 
lifestyle is yours to enjoy the year-round in the 











Located at 320 West Stafford Rd., Thousand Oaks, CA 91361, just 45 minutes from Los Angeles 
Exit Ventura Fwy. (101) at Westlake Blvd. Proceed south to Potrero Rd. Right to main entry, approx. 2.5 miles 


Prices & terms effective date of public ication and subject to change without notice 


privacy of this gate-quarded, family-oriented community. 
For further information about custom homes, homesites 
and membership at Sherwood Country Club or the 

Stan Smith-designed Tennis Club and Spa, please 


hermood. call (805) 373-5992 from 10AM to 5PM daily. 


/, 42 Custom homesites from $810,000. Fairway homes 
ounlyy ub 7 
CoG from $1,140,000. Shown by appointment only. 
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FINE-CUSTOM CABINETRY 


You've been waiting to own the’finest. 

And now it’s time. For Wood-Mode. 

~ Wood-Mode créates kitchens built to 

order. ai a-wide range of contemporary 

Vales were Seg Jn exclusive hand- 
Renan na Seed ur 


For a frees 
showroom. 


eee E 
743 N 

Los Piers 
213-937-1660. 








Kennels of Newville Inc. 


“Specializing in fine German imports” 


For total peace of mind 
and loving protection, 
from puppies to fully 
trained adults. 


Videos Available 


Kennels of 
Newville Inc. 
12 Beetem Hollow Rd. 


Newville, PA 17241 
717-486-5080 




















THE 


HEMET ER 


CaS TION 


Our spirited Tang Horse. 
hand-crafted in richly 
lacquered ceramic 
and embellished ' 
with 24K gold trim. is a 
faithful mordecne of 
ceremonial sculptures found 
in tombs of noblemen during 
° 
the Tang Dynasty which flour- 
ished in China from 618 to 906 
Height 12° #41500 $135 [12.00 
lo ordet the Tang Horse and for our 
new color catalog send the coupon 


or call our Toll Free number. 


HEMMETER 1-800-955-4142- TIS 


Please send me your new color catalog [) Please send me a Tang Horse 
NAME = aS Ee eee 
ADDRESS — ————d 
CITY STATI IP = 
CHECK VASTERCARD VISA ) AMEX 
CARD NO = EXP. DATE — ao 





T11 Evxst Gardena BOULEVARD. GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 90248 








...this place is 
rimarily for me. 
t’s about solitude. 
live informally 


€V€. —Bobby Short 


~ implicity is almost always the 

. product of rigor, and in Bobby 
» Short’s apartment it reflects a 
tly drastic triage of beloved objects 
d collections amassed over twenty 

. Getting rid of things, he admits, 

a wholesome necessity for some- 
e who is, at heart, a sentimentalist. 
’s difficult for me to resist what I 
d attractive, and hard for me to part 
th it once it’s mine. But I hate clut-_ 
- with an equal passion.” 









me visit some of the most celebrated homes 
he world — with Architectural Digest. Just 
‘@mplete and return the attached card. 
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Please reserve 12 issues (1 year) of Architectural 
Digest at $39.95. 
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ZC Bill me later 


Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for mailing of first issue. Foreign orders must be 
prepaid: add $20 U.S. currency. Canadian orders add $24.20 for postage and 
GST, U.S. currency. GST No. R124168683. New subscribers only, please. 
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$39.95 


Save 
$20.05 


33% 
Discount 
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stand cost. 
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GST, U.S. currency. GST No. R124168683. New subscribers only, please. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN 


JUNE 1992 


19 inches x 25 inches $25.00 


N Ow you can own a Classic image that captures 
the rustic appeal of the Wild West. Send for your 
full-color Wild West Special Edition poster today. 


Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 11261, Des Moines, IA 50340 
Credit card orders only. Prices subject 1-800-289-1214 
to change. Please allow six weeks for 
shipment. Items may be shipped NAME 
separately. Offer good in USA and (please print) 
Canada only. 
ADDRESS 
©1992 Architectural Digest 
Publishing Corp. CITY. 


STALE ZIr 
All rights reserved. 


LC Check payable to Architectural Digest. CA, IA, IL and NY residents add applicable sales 
tax. Canadian orders must include payment in U.S. funds. 

Architectural Digest is a registered : 

trademark of Architectural Digest CZ VISA CL MasterCard C American Express 


Publishing Corp., and is used CARD # 


EXP. DATE 
under license. 


INDICATE QUANTITY —________ #069211 $25 Each 
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Three furniture shops in 
Hong Kong come highly rec- 
ommended. 

Ian MacLean has been in 
business since the 1960s, sell- 
ing Chinese furniture from 
the Yuan to the late Qing 
dynasties, plus a significant 
number of antique Chinese 
paintings. A small Ming cabi- 
net of huanghuali and burl- 
wood stands out among the 





Silk Cut 


he De Gournay wallpaper company 
in London is making it easier for cus- 
tomers to order its hand-painted Chinese 
silk papers (right) directly. The company 
will deliver sample panels to anywhere in 
the U.S. within two days and will dispatch 


nstaller (ata per-panel cost plus return 


Hong Kong Furniture Sources 


shop’s extensive selection. 
Traces of the original lacquer 
finish can be seen on the cab- 
inet’s classical splayed rect- 
angular form; burl-paneled 
wood-hinged doors conceal 
two adjustable shelves. Just 
as unique is a Ming huang- 
huali single-drawer veneer 
altar coffer (far right). Their 
prize possessions, says the 
shop’s co-owner, Camille 
Fung, are two 16th-century 
Ming cabinets made of 
huanghuali veneer, burl elm 
door panels and boxwood 
inlay. The cabinets retain 
most of the original lac- 
quered mud-straw at the 
back, the lining paper inside 
and the brass hinges and 
escutcheons. Ian MacLean 
Antiques, 73 Wyndham St., 
Hong Kong; 524-4542. 

Zitan Oriental Antiques 
is named after a purple san- 
dalwood that grows only an 
inch a year, making zitan fur- 
niture rare and costly. Zitan 
carries Chinese cabinets, 
chairs and tables from the 
Ming and Qing dynasties. 
The centerpiece, quite liter- 
ally, is a large 19th-century 


OURTESY ZITAN ORIENTAL ANTIQUES 


Chinese carriage crafted in 
lacquered wood and covered 
with a rattan-and-cane can- 
opy. Also of note in the shop 
are a huanghuali wine table 
from the early 17th century 
(above) and an 18th-centu- 
ry huanghuali cabinet. Zitan 
Oriental Antiques, G/F Yu 
Yuct Lai Building, 43-55 
Wyndham St., Hong Kong; 
523-7584. 

A close look through Wil- 
low Gallery's antiques (left) 
will unearth a trove of early 
Chinese stone sculptures 
and some bronze pieces 
from the Shang and Han dy- 
nasties. Seen at the gal- 
lery were a 12-inch-high 
Tang Dynasty stone Buddha, 


COURTESY IAN MCLEAN AN 






which the owner says was 
removed from a northern 
Chinese cave in the late 
1940s, and a large Dvaravati 
granite head of a Buddha 
from central Thailand. Wil- 
low Gallery, G/F 159-163 
Hollywood Rd., Shop D, 
Hong Kong; 544-0996. 
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“Copyright © A.G. Carrick Ltd. 1990” 





“BALMORAL” Edition size 295+25A/P’s Paper 18x24 ins. Image 12%217% ins. 


HRK Lhe Punceof Wiles: 





PRINCE CHARLES, in collaboration with the 
celebrated Master printmaker, Stanley Jones, has created a series 
of limited edition lithographs based on his original watercolor 
paintings. The Prince donates his proceeds from the sales of 
these lithographs to a range of charitable causes, environmental 
efforts, and international disaster relief appeals. Funds are 
distributed through The Prince of Wales Charities Trust. 


“BALMORAL”, currently selling at $5,950, is presented 
in a royal blue, linen-bound portfolio embossed in silver 
accompanied by complete documentation from the exclusive 
publishers, Contemporary English Prints. 

Each individually numbered lithograph has been hand- 
signed and dated by His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. 





To take advantage of this unique opportunity to acquire 
artwork by Prince Charles, and for more information regarding 
his limited editions, please contact the United States sales representative and distributor, Edward Montgomery Waznis, at; 


Monlgomeny Gallery 





fiae art agency 2 : Eek eee 
3010 Charnelton Street, Eugene, Oregon 97405 1(800) 323-4221 


VISA, MasterCard and American Express accepted. Dealer inquiries welcome. 


Visit Artexpo. 
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Inside the Design World 





Looming Large 


e’s exacting and expen- 
sive, but fabric designer 


Jeffrey Aronoff weaves the 
best throws in New York— 
and anywhere else, for that 
matter, says Renny Saltz- 
man. Aronoff’s heavy plaid 
chenille throws (below) ap- 
peal most to Saltzman, who 


MARYANNE SOLENS! 


The Searchers 


Melting Pot Paris, a search 
service for designers and ar- 
chitects looking for Euro- 
pean decorative arts, an- 
tiques and artisanry, now 
has an office in New York. 
“They're a good resource for 
overseas work,” Ron Brad- 
shaw says. He has asked the 
company to find light fix- 
tures, stair railings and other 
metalwork made to order, 
and its principals, Jacques 
Babando and Christiane Far- 
ry, receive requests for any- 
thing from parquet de Ver- 
sailles to silk textiles. 
Babando and Farry repre- 
sent European artisans in all 


the crafts. “Their quality is 
close to what an 18th- or 
19th-century original would 
be,” Bradshaw says. ‘An Em 


pire-style chandelier made 
elsewhere would 

and too polis! 

nicely patinated 

gilding is just right 


Pot Paris, 212-535-8 


45-20-70-93. 





notes that the yarns are 
hand-dyed and the throws 
tightly handwoven. 

At Aronoff’s studio/show- 
room, his assistants sit at a 
large loom and weave sam- 
ples. Aronoff’s own designs 
for throws, shown at John 
Boone in New York and the 





Bradbury Collection in Los 
Angeles, are later duplicat- 
ed in a workroom in New 
Hampshire. “He can pro- 
duce enough to keep all of 
America happy,” Saltzman 
says. Aronoff, who started 
his career accessorizing the 
collections of fashion houses, 
also produces upholstery. 
Jeffrey Aronoff, 16 W. 23rd 
St., Third Floor, New York 
10010; 212-645-3155. 

















SoHo Showroom 


In New York's SoHo, a spare store has opened re- 
cently to showcase highly polished mahogany fur- 
niture in the Biedermeier style (above), Mission- 
style pieces in grained dark oak, Adirondack chairs 
of white oak with brass fittings and a cherrywood 
chest with a finish of eight coats of hand-rubbed lac- 
quer. Winslow Associates is the only shop main- 
tained by an Oklahoma firm started by Ken 
Winslow, who has designed boutique and store in- 
teriors, including the Ralph Lauren store in Dallas. 
The New York shop is run by two brothers, Bran- 
don and Brady Wilcox, and they will work with a 
designer to create commissioned pieces out of such 
woods as cherry and mahogany. Winslow Associ- 
ates, 464 Broome St., New York 10013; 212-219-9244. 








Pillow ‘Talk 


Kevin Kennemer, a young Alabamian with an 
M.B.A. and a wife, Elizabeth, who has a 
fine design sense, decided to market 
some of her design ideas. The result 

is Bullion Embroidered Pillows 
(left), with designs taken from 
English heraldry and embroi- 
dered in gold thread on velvet. 
Such designs as the Double 
Lion Crest, the Single Lion 
Rampant and the French Eagle 
and Crown seem to carry a 
blast of trumpets with them. 
Just to ensure that your right to 
heraldry is ancien rather than 
nouveau, the gold and silver thread 
will age to a lovely patina. Bullion 
Embroidered Pillows, Box 59248, Bir- 
mingham, AL 35259; 205-985-4410. 
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Every second another acre of rain forest is destroyed forever \World Wildlife Fund needs your help. 1-800-CALL-\W/\WEF 
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ON Only a few steps away is the 1992 Ford 
Crown Victoria. A new vision of the full- 
size car, this Crown Victoria embodies not 
BN. SECU only sophistication and comfort, but safety 


as well. 


ND pee . FURNISHED TO SUIT YOU. 
= J y : ; ; 


Begin with the Crown Victoria’s sleekly 
styled exterior. Its not merely aerodynamic, 
it’s polished. Improvements range from slim 
headlamps to flush glass all-around. Now 
: move inside to the roomier, quieter interior 

that provides the comfort you're accustomed 
to. Add its improved suspension, and the 
Crown Victoria handles the road the way 
you handle everything else—expertly. And 
with new overhead cam V-8 power on hand, 
you may choose the fast track any time 
you please. 


YOUR SECURITY SYSTEM. 
Then turn to the Crown 
Victoria's new safety features. 
Senn Standard four wheel disc brakes 
nS combined with available anti- 
lock brakes and traction assist 
help put a stop to things upon 
command. And to protect what’s most 
valuable—you and your passengers —the 
1992 Crown Victoria offers dual air bags 
(standard driver and optional right-front 
passenger supplemental restraint system 
to be used with pu a! belts). 



































The 1992 Crown Victoria. A new way to 
get the comfort and security you’re used 
to, wherever you go. 
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~ CHARISMA BY HENREDON: EASY CONTEMPORARY... | 
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Clean line peck DATE DI’ a 

of glass ar 

with an arresting sculptural presence. Dramatic dining 
rooms, bedrooms, tables, consoles, cabinets — each Charisma 
design is inspired by the timeless simplicity, the elegance of 
neoclassic forms; with a lively touch of theatre. And the 
finish is fresh, neutral. . . discreetly applied by expert hands, 
so that the surface interest of the underlying wood grain can 
show through. . _adding a special depth and character to 
this very contemporary collection. This is furniture of infinite 
beauty and refinement; with the kind of confidence. . . 
correctness of scale and size and shape that is at home 


anywhere; that blends perfectly with any period. . . any style. 












Charisma: infused with a 
subtlety, a serenity that 
redefines contemporary 
design. To see it all in loving 
detail, send $7.00 for the 
Charisma catalog to 
Henredon, Dept. A82, 
Morganton, North Carolina 
28655. If you prefer, you ; 


can order by MasterCard or, ; 
¢ 7 p 
\, 


y 
ps 





Visa by calling us at, 





1-800-444-3682. We'd be » 


delighted to talk to you. 
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Imagine a window blind 
that seems to float in air, with 
no visible means of support 

Imagine a window shade 
so soft and sheer you can enjoy 
a sunlit scene through it, without 
glare or fading 

Still with us? Then you're 
beginning to imagine Silhouette 
window shadings 


= Soft 
sheer fabric 


front and back 


\ 







i 


, 


- 
N 


Even the 


'slats" are soft 


But as you can see, 
pictures do the job better than 
our words or your imagination 
Pictures can give you an idea of 
the sleek simplicity of Silhouette 
Its appropriateness to any style 
of interior. And the way it 
controls any shading of light 
But not even the best 
photograph can show YOu Its full 
range of colors. Or demonstrate 
ts luxurious, silken feel. Or the 
we, its special finish repels dust 
and soi 
For that, we uo you 
phone “SIL E ANSWERS” at 
] en STYLE (ME 8AM - 8PM EST) 
and ask for a free brochure to read 
and a real sample to examine 
Or write us at Silhouette 
Answers, Iwo Duette Way, 
Broomfield, CO 80020. In 
Canada, call 1-800-265-1363 
Silhouette window shadings 
Beyo ond shades Beyond blinds 
Beyond description 








Ane ter pees your source for 
Silhouette shadings, Duette® shades 
pleated shades, horizontal and vertical 


blinds, and coordinated fabrics 


HunterDouglas 
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It may well be your worst fear. 

Far more frightening to us, however, is 
how few people are being told what the 
future has in store and how to plan for it. 

Our purpose in bringing to you the 
following information isn’t to scare you, 
but merely to help prepare you. 


You're probably going to live a lot 
longer than you think. 





Not so long ago, if you were lucky 
enough to live to retirement age, 
you'd have very little time left to 
worry about providing for it. 

Today, if you reach the age of 
55, and you almost certainly will, 
the odds are that you'll live until 
you're 77 years old. And, while the 
median life span is constantly 
increasing, the median retirement 
age is constantly decreasing. 

Most people now retire at a little 
over 60, leaving them with 17 non- 
working years to provide for. Of 
course, you could live a lot longer. 

To have your birthday 
announced on NBC's “Today 
Show,” it would help to be 105; 
there are just too many people 
celebrating their 100th birthday 
to mention them all. 

Social Security will only pay 
for a small fraction 

of your retirement needs. 

Despite all the dire predictions, 
we believe Social Security will be 
around to help you in some form. 

But, you can’t let it give you a 
false sense of security; the current 
maximum benefit is just $1,088 per 
month. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have a company pension plan, this 
can help too, although on average, 
it will only account for another 16% 
of your needs. 

There’s one other nasty number that 
will factor into everybody’s future: the rate 
of inflation. For the period 1967-1990, the 
average rate of inflation was 6.3%, which 
dwindled the purchasing power of $30,000 
held uninvested to just $7,500. 

There are also a number of other 
phenomena to consider that could prove 
to bea drain on your finances. 

For example, in the future it won’t be 
so unusual for your retired parents to still 
be alive when you retire. 

And if, like a lot of other people, you 
had children late in life, you could be 


paying for college at the time people used 
to save the most for their retirement. 


It’s not just how much you save, it’s 
how much money your savings earn. 





If you've read this far, it should be 
painfully obvious that you don’t need us 
or any other financial institution to simply 
tell you to save for your future. 


The return for investing wisely can be 
a much richer retirement. 

































A few percentage points may not seem 


like much in the short term, but, as we’ve 
already established, you’re in this for the 
long term. 

$50,000 returning 8% instead of a 
paltry 4% would yield $124,000 more over 
20 years. 

Take advantage of a tax-deferred plan 
by not only reinvesting the interest, but 
also the untaxed interest, and you'll see an 
even bigger return. (The government taxes 
you enough, don’t they?) 

A $2,000 annual contribution to an 
IRA earning 8% will add up to $98,846 
over 20 years. In a taxable account it will 


only accumulate $73,743* 

And what many people think of as the 
riskiest investment may be your safest bet 
of all: the stock market. 

Over the last 65 years, the Standard & 
Poor’s 500 produced an average annual 
total return of 10.4%. 

If it continues to perform in the same 
way, $50,000 invested with only average 
success would be worth $361,702 in 20 
years, assuming reinvestment of divi- 
dends. 

Of course, one of the first princi- 
ples of building your principal is 
designing a balanced portfolio. This 
could, for instance, include cash, bonds, 
moderate and aggressive growth 
equities, tangible assets and inter- 
national investments. And your 
greatest asset will be a financial 
LD advisor you can trust. 
“Your golden years 

could be truly golden. 
At Prudential Securities we don’t 
_ think you should spend your later 
life counting loose change. 
Your objective should be to 
enjoy retirement, not simply 
survive it. As such, financial planning 
is too important to be done by “clip- 
ping a coupon” or left to amateurs. 
To this end, we have Prudential 
Securities Branch Offices throughout 
the country. And if you make an 
appointment with a Prudential 
Securities Financial Advisor, he or she 
will take as long as it takes to get a 
thorough understanding of your 
total financial picture. 
Only then can we tailor a finan- 
cial strategy that fits your personal 
needs, aspirations and security. 
And you don’t have to bring your 


1b checkbook: this service is free. (It 


always has been.) 

If you have any questions or would 
like the address of your nearest Prudential 
Securities Branch Office, feel free to call us 
at 1-800-654-5454, ext. 1362. 

We also have offices in every major 
financial center around the world, if they 
can be of any help to you. 

Someone said something recently that 
we think is worth remembering. 

A famous actor’s parting advice to the 
world was, “Live every day.” 

We'd like to add, “And plan to afford 
to live every day to the fullest.” 


Prudential Securities Cz 


*TAXABLE ACCOUNT VALUE IS BASED ON A 31% TAX BRACKET. SOURCE: PSI RETIREMENT AND FINANCIAL CONSULTING DIVISION. PAST PERFORMANCE IS NOT A GUARANTEE OF FUTURE RESULTS 


©1992 PRUDENTIAL SECURITIES INCORPORATED. MEMBER SIPC. 
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If you'd like to know more about creating rooms 
like this in your home, call 1-800-283-2831 for our 
free “Complete Guide to Roof Windows and 
Skylights.” We filled it with bright ideas for just 
about every room in your house. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Wow! Greta Garbo on the cover of 
Architectural Digest and Architectur- 
al Digest on Greta Garbo. The 1992 
Academy Awards Collector’s Edition 
is the best issue yet. I particularly en- 
joyed the firsthand reports from Gar- 
son Kanin and others. 
Linda L. Wascom 
Covington, Louisiana 


Your April 1992 issue is an articulate, 
formidable piece of work. Architec- 
tural Digest is to be congratulated for 
showing the rest of the pack how it’s 
done. There is not another publica- 
tion I can think of that has ever pro- 
duced a document of this quality as 
part of a monthly series. It is a collec- 
tor’s edition, and I respectfully submit 
that a hardcover version should be of- 
fered to those of us who want an 
archival volume for our own libraries. 
Fred Galacar 

Essex, Massachusetts 


What a delight it was to see Greta 
Garbo in her Mata Hari costume grac- 
ing your April 1992 cover. Your Acad- 
emy Awards Collector’s Edition is a 
spectacular reminder of the grand 
lifestyle of yesteryear. 
Richard L. Wilson 
Bethesda, Maryland 


I have had many personal pleasures 
but none to match the great pleasure 
it was to read your April 1992 Acade- 
my Awards issue. My bravos to all the 
“Cahn-cerned” with 
it. Writer Michael Frank was especial- 


talented people 


ly on target. The photos are impecca- 

ble, and photographers Feliciano and 
David Zanzinger also rate bravos! 

Sammy Cahn 

Beverly Hills, California 


In your excellent and enjoyable is- 
sue of April 1992, the article on Les- 
lie Howard says that the rumor of 
Nazi pilots shooting down the plane 
carrying Howard and twenty other 


passengers because they thought 
Winston Churchill was aboard was 
“nonsense.” I suggest that this rumor 
should not be dismissed so cavalierly. 
On June 4, 1943, Churchill flew from 
Algiers to Gibraltar in a Royal Air 
Force Lancaster bomber. Because the 
weather was bad, he decided not to 
go from Gibraltar to England by 
flying boat, as originally planned, 
but to continue in the bomber. That 
same day, another flying boat, with 
Howard aboard, flew a similar flight 
path from Lisbon to Plymouth and 
was shot down by the German 
squadron. It was not routine for Ger- 
mans to shoot down civilian aircraft, 
particularly those flying out of neu- 
tral territories. The truth of this inci- 
dent will no doubt never be known, 
but there is enough circumstantial ev- 
idence to at least suggest that the ru- 
mor was not entirely nonsense. 
Lawrence J. Bradley 
Vero Beach, Florida 


Your April 1992 issue is an elegant ex- 
pression of humanity. During these 
times, Hollywood is a great escape 
from the worries of daily life. Movie 
stars are very public people, and it is 
Architectural Digest that allows every 
person a deeper appreciation of this 
escape by showing the interior de- 
signs of the personalities we admire. 
John Tirrell 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


The April 1992 Architectural Digest is 

the most elegant and impressive pub- 
lication that has ever come my way. 

Mrs. Marjorie Melanson 

Georgetown, Massachusetts 


The Academy Awards Collector’s Edi- 
tion is magnificent! What a great cov- 
er of the great Garbo and the Oscar. 
And now, an Oscar for your most 
beautiful and interesting magazine. 
Ruby Mouton Miles 
Crowley, Louisiana 
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For over two decades, David Bowie has been 
one of the world’s most intriguing perform- 
ers. Now, with his marriage to the actress 
Iman, he is half of one of the world’s most 
intriguing couples. Next month, contribut- 
ing writer Christopher Buckley visits David 
Bowie at his exotic Indonesian-style house on the tiny 
Caribbean island of Mustique. Photographed by Euro- 
pean Editor Derry Moore, the piece offers an exclusive 
glimpse into the private realm of a very elusive pub- 


ROB LANG 





lic persona. Also in September, our special 
Architectural Digest Architecture section 
returns with four striking contemporary 
projects: a converted New England barn 
by Turner Brooks; a Los Angeles residence 
by Frederick Fisher; a fanciful retreat on 
the Northwest Coast by Stuart Silk; and a pristine 
Florida house by Hugh Newell Jacobsen. All in all, 
the issue is a fine way to end the summer. Or, for 
that matter, to begin the fall. 


Wigs Komte. Editor-in-Chief 





Symmetry by the Sea 

Collaborating on an oceanfront house 
in Malibu was yet another undertaking 
in a long line of rewarding joint ven- 
tures for interior designers Richard 
Hallberg and Barbara Wiseley. After a 
sixteen-year friendship and a thirteen- 
year working relationship, they agree 
that they bring different strengths to 
their work. “Richard's is architecture,” 
Wiseley says. “I have more of a color 
sense.” “I used to read Architectural 
Digest as a boy,” Hallberg adds. Con- 
tributing to the success of the Malibu 
residence was architect Jaime Gesund- 
heit, who organized the double-cube 
structure around a courtyard. “I’ve 
been influenced by certain houses in 
southern Mexico where you walk through outdoor rooms 
until you reach the main house,” he says. “Whereas those 
houses were often arranged around a courtyard, here the 
ocean is the focus.” See page 70. 


Richard Hallberg 
Barbara Wiseley 
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Maine Enchantment 
“it was a fun and fascinating project 
to work on,” says Nancy Pierrepont of 
lakeside camp in Maine. 
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built by an artist who was also a collector with superb taste. 
The main house had some interesting features, such as 
places where the owner hid liquor during Prohibition. The 
current owner didn’t really change the basic structure. As a 
matter of fact, much of the original furniture came with it. 
She kept most of it and brought in some of her own things, 
so it was easy to figure out what was needed. The camp has 
its own tempo, which we followed.” See page 78. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Dan Aykroyd 

“The urban experience is closing in on 
my little farm,’ Dan Aykroyd says of 
the land in Canada that has been in his 
family for generations. “Kingston—the 
nearest town—is getting bigger, but it’s 
still a place where my family can be 
safe.” Although the farmhouse Ayk- 
royd says is haunted has a special 
meaning to him, the actor left the 
decorating decisions to his wife, ac- 
tress Donna Dixon. Designer Craig 
Wright vividly remembers his first 
meeting with Dixon, who recently 
played Garth’s dream girl in Wayne’s 
World. “She drew up in a long chauf- 
feured car and slowly alighted, a tall 
blond beauty in a black dress, and said, ‘I’ve been told that I 
should hire you,’ ” he recalls. “Decorating is easy for me, 
and working with Craig was like a hand fitting in a glove,” 
says Dixon. Aykroyd, who is excited about the fact that 


Dan Aykroyd 
Donna Dixon 


Craig Wright 
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there is a forge on the property and that the house is now 
habitable, has been busy with two new movies: Sneakers, 
with Robert Redford and Sidney Poitier, and Charlie, 
Richard Attenborough’s film about Charlie Chaplin, in 
which he plays Mack Sennett. See page 86. 


Queen Anne Aplomb 

Until recently, the legendary John Fow- 
ler and his successors had decorat- 
ed every residence that the earl and 
countess of Wilton had lived in. “They 
were great friends,” says Lady Wilton 
of her husband and Fowler. “They 
would spend hours talking about ar- 
chitecture and houses while I sat there 
waiting for them to talk about our 
house!” For their new country resi- 
dence in Essex, the Wiltons broke with 
tradition and turned to their good 
friend Sally Metcalfe of George Spen- 
cer Decorations. “Sally is wonderful 
to work with,” says Lady Wilton, 
“because she lets you have what you 
want. Pretty is all very well, but you 
have to live with it. Most designers make you dye the 
fringe, recolor the carpet and change all the furniture. She 
tries to give you rooms you feel comfortable with.” “It’s im- 
portant that clients get what they ask for,” adds Metcalfe. 
“There’s no point steering people as if you were driving a 
truck. The Wiltons were so knowledgeable that it was a joy 
to bounce ideas around.” See page 96. 
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Sally Metcalfe 


Arcadian Auchincloss 

Architect Peter Pennoyer, who de- 
signed a house in the Catskills for 
Louis Auchincloss and his late wife, 
Adele, seems to have many fans. “I 
think the Auchincloss house is one of 
the nicest villas of its size—understat- 
ed but eloquent,” says Robert A. M. 
Stern, Pennoyer’s former employer 
and professor at Columbia. The praise 
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A Summerland Point of View 

A California native, artist Fred Gow- 
land has lived in his house in Sum- 
merland, on the coast south of Santa 
Barbara, for three years. “The town has 
a rather Mediterranean feeling,” he 
says. “When I first came I was thinking 
of moving to Europe. But I like the peo- 
ple here, I like the unstructured quality 
of the town, the unpaved roads, the lack of sidewalks, the 
sense of country.” Though he often spends his days in a 
studio in neighboring Carpinteria, Gowland finds an outlet 
in his frequent travels, which have taken him to Europe, 
Africa and Bali. “I go on two or three major trips a year, and 
I paint where I’ve been.” He does watercolors on-site, but 
he usually prepares for his oils with sketches and pho- 
tographs and completes them when he returns home. 
Gowland’s house is filled with objects from his trips. “In 
the last three years Africa has held a lot of interest for me. 
After I went, I knew I'd go back.” See page 110. 


Fred Gowland 


Illusions of Grandeur 

Ever since arriving from Poland ten 
years ago, Ryszard Chmielewski had 
had a dream: to own an apartment ex- 
actly like the one he has now. Under 
Thomas Britt's designing hand, a small 
“disaster area” on Manhattan's East 
Side has been turned into an almost 
otherworldly space. “Sometimes you 
can feel as if you were in places in oth- 
er lives—a whole world that has noth- 
ing to do with New York,” says Britt. 
He met Chmielewski, who is a contrac- 
tor, about eight years ago, and the two 
have worked together constantly. “I 
just finished his brand-new office, 
which I think is spectacular,” Chmie- 
lewski says. “And I did a Chinese gazebo on his proper- 
ty.” To Chmielewski, though, nothing can compare to his 
own place, the fruit of eighteen months of his labor. “I 
think I changed the color of the living room walls about 
seven times,” he says. But above all he credits Britt. “It’s 
extremely wonderful work. Tom did it as he would for a 
brother.” See page 116. 


Thomas Britt 


Ryszard Chmielewski 


Architecture: Kevin Roche 

It was a shared respect for the great 
architect Eero Saarinen that brought 
William Hewitt and Kevin Roche to- 
gether. “In the late 1950s I went to see 
Saarinen’s General Motors Technical 
Center in Detroit,” says Hewitt, the for- 
mer chairman of Deere & Company 


Kevin Roche 


continued on page 24 
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who was determined to build endur- 
ing architecture. He enlisted Saarinen 
to design the company’s administra- 
tive center, but the architect died while 
the project was being executed. Saari- 
nen’s successor, Kevin Roche, saw his 
vision through. Completed in 1963, “it 
was the first Cor-Ten steel structure in 
the world,” notes Hewitt. The two be- 
came friends, and while establishing his own reputation, 
Roche produced three more buildings for Deere over the 
next three decades and, most recently, Hewitt’s house in 
California’s Napa Valley. “Bill’s concern, which I shared, 
was that the house have its roots in the Napa Valley,” says 
Roche. “It’s a continuation of that tradition.” See page 120. 


William Hewitt 


Sunflower Cottage 

“Working on Mackinac Island is like 
being in a time warp,” says Carleton 
Varney, who has remodeled Sunflower 
Cottage, the residence of Dan and 
Melissa Musser. “The island still exists 
in a time frame that was once yester- 
day.” Having worked for the Musser 
family for over fifteen years, Varney 
has a good sense of the family’s histo- 
ry. “I’ve known Dan since he was a 
teenager,” he says. “I did a fairy-tale 
wedding for them, a carriage wedding 
that was almost royal.” Varney also 
knows the island life well. So well, in 
fact, that his just-released first novel, 
Kiss the Hibiscus Goodnight, takes place 
on an exotic island. The reviews so far 
have been positive. One critic even pointed out how deftly 
the designer has integrated his use of color and design into 
the novel. See page 126. 





Dan and 


Carleton Varney 


Fin-de-Siécle Paris 
Viscountess Diane de Ribes has devel- 
oped a strong attachment to her newly 
designed Paris residence, a nineteenth- 
century hétel particulier, where she 
lives with her husband, Jean. “I’m for- 
ever wandering around in it. I inhabit 
this house in the true sense. Our two 
children live here, and they often in- 
vite their friends over. I love the mix of 
generations we have.” Jean and Diane 
'c Ribes took an active role in putting 





Jacques Grange 


her the town house, which was 





by Jacques Grange. The col- 
if vas so successful, in fact, 


now working on the 








couple’s house in the south of France. The viscount and vis- 
countess can often be found in antiques shops or auction 
houses, searching for new objects. “I go to the Marché aux 
Puces a lot and to the Louvre des Antiquaires,” says Diane 
de Ribes. “I’ve made some exciting discoveries. I have no 
real profession at the moment, which is lucky, because I al- 
ways seem to have my hands full here.” See page 132. 


Remembrance of Things Past 

“When we first saw the house, we 
wanted to open up the axes, to allow 
for views of the property,” says archi- 
tect Robert Rhodes of the residence he 
designed to replace an early-twenti- 
eth-century farm building on an estate 
near Manhattan. Indeed, the layout of 
the new house was determined by the 
grounds—fifty-two acres of gardens, a 
pond, stables and guesthouses. Ethel 
Smith and John Drews of McMillen 
Inc. were asked by the clients, a couple 
in investment banking, to do the inte- 
riors. “They wanted something more 
formal than the original house,” says 
Drews. “The structure was quite nice, 
but there wasn’t a great deal of detail- 
ing. We added all that.” Smith, who concentrated on fur- 
nishing the house, enjoyed working with the couple. 
“Being businesspeople, they made up their minds fast,” 
she says. “There was no hesitating or thinking it over and 
then changing their minds. They liked something or they 
didn’t.” See page 142. 


Robert Rhodes 


On Biscayne Bay 

“Every time I leave this place, I can’t 
wait to come back,” says an interna- 
tional businessman of his Fisher Is- 
land, Florida, apartment designed by 
Michael de Santis. “People come here | 
and are in love.” To start things off 
right, the designer attended his client's 
birthday party in Munich. “We be- 
came friends through the job,” says de Santis. “We even 
traveled together to Santa Fe to shop for art and acces- 
sories.” Though it is an island residence, neither designer 
nor client wanted a beach house atmosphere, yet they 
avoided the overly decorated as well. “I like classical, quiet 
lines,” the client explains. “I’m traditional that way.” 
De Santis feels that the theme is in keeping with his 
general approach to the nineties. “I find that people 
are playing things down. It’s not like show-and-tell any- 
more—things are more subdued. This project is a perfect 
example: It’s low-key and looks expensive, but it doesn’t 
scream it.” See page 152. 


Michael de Santis 
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Bien the dusty road to Santa Fe, you'll find 
some great Navajo blankets, 
more than a few hot chili peppers and maybe 


even a legend or two. 
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You want to go where no one has gone before, 





This weekend. 


lf you want to go farther than all the others, 
consider the vehicle that did just that. 

Explorer passed all the rest to become the 
best seller, the new standard. 

Nothing in its 
class has so much 
overall room. And, 
Explorer lets you go 
from 2WD to 4WD 
High and back, on 
the fly, at the push 
of a button. The 
4.0L EFI V-6 and 
rear anti-lock brakes are standard. 

Available amenities like 6-way power seats, 
leather seating surfaces and a tilt-ujp open-air 
roof turn an Explorer into a very personal 
statement. 

And now, Ford offers a 36-month/36,000- 
mile Bumper-to-Bumper warranty with no 
deductible: 

Explorer has all it takes to take you where 
no one’s gone before. 











Your Explorer is ready. 


Buckle up—together we can Save lives. 


*Ask your dealer for a copy of this limited warranty 
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Natural Grace for Lake Tahoe 

“We did it in four months,” says Diane 
Keith of the design of the Lake Ta- 
hoe vacation house she shares with 
her husband, Harold. “It was a night- 
mare,” says designer Mary Hamer, 
who collaborated on the project. “We 
were ready, but the house’s construc- 
tion wasn’t finished. We arrived in 
Lake Tahoe with three trucks from Los 
Angeles, and they were still laying car- 
pet, installing mirrors and setting up 
the audio system. There I was on the 
street with my crew and furniture.” 
But Keith and Hamer needed only four 
more days to complete the design that 
for Keith bespeaks “the openness and 
informality of mountain living.” For 
decorative objects, they drew on the Keiths’ collection of 
primitive art. Diane Keith no longer owns her Los Angeles 
antiques shop, but she continues to amass what she likes. 
“Now I’m into vintage costume jewelry,” she says. Hamer, 
who works frequently on waterfront properties, including 
a few yachts, found designing around the spectacular 
views of Lake Tahoe to be a welcome task. See page 156. 
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The Lure of Patmos 

Visitors to Patmos find more than un- 
spoiled beaches and quiet villages. The 
Greek island is also the site of the Cave 
of the Apocalypse, where Saint John 
was said to have received his vision of 
the end of the world and to have writ- 
ten the Book of Revelation, and the 
eleventh-century Monastery of Saint 
John the Theologian. When Ashton 
Hawkins, executive vice-president of 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and Tim Husband, curator of the 
Cloisters, the Metropolitan’s medi- 
eval branch, began renovating and 
combining two houses just below the 
monastery, they made an interesting 
discovery: a twelfth-century cavelike room. “All four 
walls are of ‘living rock’—no masonry was used,” says 
Husband. “The walls are about five feet thick, yet a 
doorway was pierced through one of them. These cave 
structures exist in many of the houses that were built close 
to the monastery. There was a tradition that tunnels lead- 
ing from the houses to the monastery were used in times 
of siege.” See page 164. 


Tim Husband 
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BRENDAN GILL: WINGED FOOT 





A Green Legacy at Westchester County’s Venerable Golf Club 





ABOVE: Dubbed “a temple of the spirit of golf,” Winged Foot Golf Club in New York's West- 
chester County boasts two 18-hole courses that are ranked among the great classically designed 
strategic courses in the world. An abundance of trees marks the rolling terrain, which was laid 
out by golf architect A. W. Tillinghast beginning in 1921. The stone clubhouse dates from 1925. 


MANY ARTISTS and writers of my ac- 
quaintance are tennis players; few 
are golfers. This strikes me as odd, 
because, leaving aside the intrinsic 
merits of the two games, one would 
expect people active in the arts to feel 


million acres of grass, trees, ponds, 
streams and wetlands. As for tennis, 
from an aesthetic and ecological 
point of view it is virtually a cipher. 
By their nature, tennis courts bear 
a monotonous cookie-cutter resem- 


For sheer number of trees, the most remarkable 
golf course/arboretum I know is Winged Foot. 


a strong attraction to golf as an aes- 
thetic experience. Golf courses are 
among the most pleasing objects that 
man has fashioned out of nature—in 
the arts jargon of our day, they are 
sculptural earthworks that happen 
also to function well in ecological 
terms, shielding from the gross as- 
phalt intrusions of suburbia several 


blance to one another; an interest- 
ing tennis court would be one that al- 
most certainly had something the 
matter with it. 

Another advantage of golf courses 
over tennis courts is that the older 
they grow, the more beautiful they 
are likely to become, and the more 
reason all of us have to be grateful for 


their presence. There are over twelve 
thousand golf courses in the United 
States, of which approximately two 
thousand are municipally owned and 
open to the public; six thousand are 
privately owned and open to the pub- 
lic upon payment of a daily fee; and 
five thousand are wholly private. 
While it is obvious that golf courses in 
the latter category exist primarily for 
the benefit of their members, the care 
lavished decade after decade upon 
their stands of trees turns them into 
first-class arboretums, indirectly of 
benefit to everyone. So precious have 
these adventitious arboretums be- 


BELOW: An American linden commands the 
fairway of Revelations, the West course’s 18th 
hole. Tillinghast named all of Winged Foot’s 36 
holes; the West course’s first hole is Genesis. 





come in the face of random real es- 
tate development from coast to coast 
that we oughtn’t to think of them 
any longer as toys of the fortunate 
rich; they deserve a recognized place 
among our national assets. 

For sheer number of trees and vari- 
ety of species, the most remarkable 
golf course/arboretum that I know of 
is Winged Foot Golf Club in West- 
chester County, about an hour's drive 
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The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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» formation, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). *1992 EPA estimated mileage 18/23 City/Highway. See your Lexus dealer for details. 





with engines is fine for improving 


performance, what about efficiency? 
We're glad you asked. Because with 
4.0 liters and all, the LS400 still 
enjoys respectable gas mileage* 
So now that weve brought you 
completely up to speed on all the 
benefits of a car that talks with itself, 
youre probably more prepared than 
ever to talk with your Lexus dealer. 


Where, we hope, further negotiations 









will transpire. 





BRENDAN GILL: WINGED FOOT 


A Green Legacy at Westchester County’s Venerable Golf Club 


north of New York City. Opened in 
1923, the club property covers almost 
three hundred gently rolling acres, 
with two eighteen-hole courses— 
matter-of-factly identified as East and 
West—pinwheeling out from a pictur- 
esque, many-gabled stone clubhouse 
in the Tudor style. (The architect of 
the clubhouse was Clifford Charles 
Wendehack.) The name Winged Foot 
is derived from the insignia of the 
New York Athletic Club, from among 
whose membership many of the 
founding members of the golf club 
were drawn; the insignia betokens 
Mercury, in ancient mythology the 
fleet messenger of the gods. 

Winged Foot was laid out by the 
celebrated golf architect A. W. Til- 
linghast with the help of some two 
hundred laborers and the dexterous 
manipulation of Fresno scoops— 
crude two-handled iron implements 
drawn by horses or mules and similar 
in shape to the scoops employed by 
the road-building Romans of a cou- 
ple of thousand years ago. (Some 
golf historians claim that Tillinghast 
was better able to “hand-carve” his 
exquisitely undulating greens and 
bunkers with Fresno scoops than if he 
had enjoyed the use of the huge but 
ponderous land-moving equipment 
available today.) Tillinghast consid- 
ered Winged Foot his masterpiece. Its 
West course has often been cited as 
one of the ten best in the country; the 
U.S. Open has been played on it four 
times. In golfing lingo the East and 
West courses are described as “strate- 
gic” rather than “penal,” which means 
that they encourage players to em- 
ploy their physical skills and reason- 


ing powers on every shot but don’t 
wantonly punish them for their er- 


rors. Expert golfers find Winged Foot 
a sufficiently hard test of theii le; 
duffers find it a happy place in which 


to undergo their usual humiliation: 
In laying out the course, fi! ing! 
took care to save hundreds ot .: es al 


ready standing on the site. The be 


came integral parts of his desig 





continued from page 33 


reasons both artistic and sporting—a 
skyscraping old sweet gum is pretty 
to look at, but it is also a hazard to be 
avoided. Tillinghast used to say that 
the test of a good golfer is his ability 
to hit “a controlled shot to a closely 
guarded green.” In the almost seven- 
ty years since the course was built, 
Winged Foot’s approximately three 
thousand trees have responded to the 
care expended on them by doubling 
and tripling in size; many a golfer’s 
heart has quailed to see how much 
more fiercely the greens are guard- 
ed at present than they were in Til- 
linghast’s day. 

On a fine summer afternoon, I was 
granted the privilege of a guided tour 
of Winged Foot by Douglas LaRue 
Smith, long a member of the club and 
author of a delightful book titled 
Winged Foot Story: The Golf, the People, 
the Friendly Trees. A business executive 
now in his early seventies, Smith 
smilingly asserts that his golf handi- 
cap is classified information, and with 





Hundreds of trees became 
integral parts of his 
design for reasons both 
artistic and sporting. 





the bittersweet resignation of the true 
golfing addict he offers a multiple ex- 
cuse: “I’ve had a couple of hip and 
knee operations, and I can’t hit a ball 
as far as I used to, and my short game 
is falling apart.” Having armed our- 
selves with large plastic cups of iced 
tea, we clambered into an electric cart 
by the clubhouse terrace and set out 
over Winged Foot’s hills and dales at a 
rollicking rate of speed. According 
to Smith, there are ninety-five spe- 
ies of trees at Winged Foot, some 
rem dating back to the middle of 

the «ineteenth century, when a large 
country estate called Altonwood oc- 


cupied much of the site. (In still ear- 
lier times it was home to members of 
the Mohegan tribe. During the Rev- 
olution, Washington and his troops 
bivouacked there before the Battle of 
White Plains.) 

Characteristic of native varieties of 
trees that both define and separate 
the fairways of Winged Foot are white 
pines, larches, shagbark hickories, 
gray birches, staghorn sumacs, white 
and red oaks, sugar maples, elms, 
horse chestnuts and sycamores. Of 
varieties that have been imported 
over the years, the most visible are 
Norway spruces, dawn redwoods, 
Colorado spruces, small-leaved lin- 
dens, Babylon weeping willows, blue 
Atlas cedars, dogwoods and Euro- 
pean cut-leaved weeping birches. “Old 
trees die or are blown over in storms 
and have to be replaced,” Smith said. 
“It’s an expensive proposition playing 
catch-up with nature. We lose twen- 


ty-five or thirty trees a year, and a 


single new tree may cost as much as 
eight thousand dollars. We've estab- 
lished the Winged Foot Tree Fund, 
to which members can contribute for 
the purpose of planting trees in mem- 
ory of departed loved ones. I myself 
have given half a dozen sorrel trees— 
Oxydendrums—to the club for that 
purpose. I get a lot of satisfaction out 
of watching them grow.” 

As we sped in the cart from hole to 
hole, crisscrossing fairways and occa- 
sionally plunging through a bumpy 
patch of woodland, Smith would ges- 
ture at a tree, call out its common and 
Latin names and recount a portion of 
its history. He pointed out that the 
placement of trees is critical to what 
he described as the playability of 
Winged Foot. “I think we members of 
Winged Foot care more about our 
trees than most golfers do, but we 
have to remember to keep two things 
in mind simultaneously—aesthetics 
and playability. It’s all very well to 
take pleasure in the beauty of our 
landscape, but we also have to make 
sure that each hole lives up to Tilling- 
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looks of the KWCdomo (K10-61:33) 
are just the surface qualities of this 
elegant faucet. The retractable water 
wand fits comfortably in the hand to 
extend the spray or straight flow of 
water to all areas of the sink. A pre- 


eminent demonstration of KWC 


Swiss- made precision is the special 
built-in adjusters to provide temper- 
ature control and water flow control. 


The temperature control allows 
you to pre-set the maximum 
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temperature of the faucet water in 
order to prevent accidental scaldings 
(an important consideration for all 
cooks, young and old alike!). The 
water flow control permits conserva- 
tion of precious water while still 
providing adequate water flow for 
your needs. Available in chrome, 
white, almond, black, platinum grey 
and red, you can select a monochro- 
matic look or contrast the dome and 
wand for a custom effect. 

The KWCdomo offers smart good 


KWC looks and smart benefits too. 
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Los Angeles Snyder Diamond, (310) 859-1700 
Zone, Inc., (310) 652-7360 


Mission Viejo The Bath Co., (714) 364-4334 


North Hollywood Snyder Diamond, 
(818) 983-1240 


Palm Desert Pacific Spa & Bath, (619) 773-9160 


Pasadena George's Kitchen & Bath Showroom, 
(818) 792-5547 
Snyder Diamond, (818) 795-8080 


San Diego Dixiline’s Classic Collections, 
(619) 695-9712 
Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(619) 546-7890 


San Diego (North County) Faucet Factory, 
(619) 436-0088 


San Fernando Valley Baker & Wells, 
(818) 700-0606 


San Luis Obispo Pacific Coast Kitchen & Bath, 
(805) 541-2786 


Santa Monica Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(310) 829-1062 
Snyder Diamond, (310) 450-1000 


Torrance Amco's South Bay Decorator 
Hardware, (310) 373-2085 


Tustin Designer Kitchens, (714) 838-1054 


Van Nuys Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(818) 989-7317 
Valley Kitchen & Bath Concepts, 
(818) 988-9124 


Ventura Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(805) 650-2550 


Westlake Village Fancy Faucets, (805) 495-2816 
ARIZONA 


Tempe Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(602) 921-0999 


NEVADA 


Las Vegas Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(702) 368-2285 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque Select Distributing Inc., 
(505) 292-9226 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(801) 487-0772 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma Custom Design Cabinetry, 
(206) 472-4444 
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THORNTON WILDER may have im- 
mortalized small-town life in 
America with his play Our Town, 
but Robert Davis got to build his 
own version, Seaside, where he 
lives year round. Unlike Wilder’s 
Grover’s Corners, Seaside is es- 
sentially a vacation community 

on the Gulf Coast in Florida's 
panhandle. Its white and pastel 
wood houses, topped by gable 
roofs, girded by deep porches and 
bordered by picket fences, foster the 
sense of place and decorum of a town 
that is decades old. 

“Seaside is a continuation of the 
sand castles I used to make on the 
same beaches as a child,” says Davis. 
“Iwas trying to revisit and reinterpret 


the images of those houses where | 
spent my childhood summers, both 
near here and near Atlant It has 
been only fifteen years since Da- 
vis, a developer from Miami, hired 
the young Miami architects Andres 


Duany and Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk to 
create a town plan for the eighty 

of beach-front property he had inl 
ited. Since then, Seaside, an hou 


and-a-half drive from Pensacola, has 
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At Eome with the Founder of Seaside in Florida 


By Suzanne Stephens 


In 1981 Robert Davis (left), a Miami-based developer, founded Seaside, Florida, on 80 acres of 
land he had inherited. With the help of architects and planners Andres Duany and Elizabeth 
Plater-Zyberk, Seaside has become a model for the development of new towns and neighbor- 
hoods. BELOW: With the front facade’s two levels of porches, a gable roof and a picket fence, 
Davis's own house adheres to the strict building codes that ensure Seaside’s pleasing uniformity. 


mT yo or im 


BELOW: “The style is stripped classical, inspired by plantation houses,” says Davis, who 
designed the house himself. “Their deep porches, high ceilings and long overhangs for tin 


roofs made them comfortable in hot weather.” The front section, right, contains the living 
room below and bedrooms above; perpendicular to it is the porch-flanked dining room, left. 
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become the emblem of a small, in- 
fluential crusade to combat subur- 
ban sprawl. 

Davis met Duany and Plater-Zy- 
berk in the late 1970s. They had not 
built much, but they had done a study 
of vernacular houses in Key West and 
wanted to revive the architecture of 
small towns, an interest that Davis 
shared. “Basically, we were all trying 
to get to something that transcended 
style and recaptured the essence of a 
building tradition,” he says. 

Seaside’s compact arrangement of 
houses within walking and biking 
distance of the town center and 
beaches might be considered revolu- 
tionary if such settlements hadn't 
been typical of the American land- 
scape before the proliferation of the 
car. Reacting to the increasing sub- 
mersion of small towns by a spa- 
ghetti-tangled network of highways, 
bloblike shopping malls and cookie- 
cutter tract houses, Duany and Pla- 
ter-Zyberk examined the planning 
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continued from page 42 


principles and architecture found in 
American towns before World War 
II and incorporated those features 
into Seaside’s urban and architec- 
tural codes. 

The codes are specific enough that 
individual houses need not be de- 
signed by architects; the decision is 
up to the property owners. In fact, 
visitors to Seaside may be hard- 
pressed to tell which houses were de- 
signed by architects. (The distinctions 
often lie in the ingeniousness of the 
floor plans, the complex proportions 
and the intricacy of detailing.) But if 
these subtleties are not noticed, that is 
the point of the town. 

Davis's own house in Seaside exem- 
plifies the commitment to such in- 
digenous planning and architectural 
beliefs. Its white clapboard siding, 
simple trim and two stories of porch- 
es recall southern plantation houses. 
Because it is on one of the main resi- 
dential streets, the porches are re- 
quired by code and, in turn, echo the 


scale of the arcade in the buildings of 
the nearby central square. 

With the help of John Seaborn, a 
building inspector and draftsman, 
Davis designed the 3,500-square-foot 
house himself. It seems ironic that 
a developer who has encouraged 
a younger generation of architects 
should decide to do his own house. “I 
felt the pressure to hire an architect,” 
Davis says. “But designing the house 
helps you understand how it should 
work and adds layers of richness to 
the end result.” 

Like most plantation houses, the 
Davis residence is symmetrical and 
axially organized. The first-floor porch 
opens onto the living room, while the 
one on the second floor opens onto 
the bedrooms. The kitchen is physi- 
cally and symbolically at “the heart of 
the house,” as Davis puts it. At a right 
angle to the kitchen is a double- 
height dining room terminating in an 
exedralike bay window that functions 
as a playroom for the Davises’ son, 


The use of natural materials, specified by Seaside’s building codes, adds warmth to the living room. Davis's wife, 
Daryl, who oversees many of the town’s retail businesses, decorated the interiors with furniture and fabrics that 
complement the maple, birch and fir woodwork. The grid at right conceals the stairway to the second floor. 
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Time out. 


What better place than this 
gentle Atlantic island? Begin 
the day with breakfast by 
the sea. Golf the challenges 
of antebellum Retreat 
Plantation—54 holes in all. 
Try a lesson with Hall-of- 
Famer Louise Suggs or Golf 
Digest pros. Get to know us. 

Come measure miles of 
private beach, championship 
tennis and skeet. Retreat 
to the spa and beach club. 
Explore biking, boating, 
horseback outings. Our 
world. Your pace. 

Then dress up for 
sumptuous dining and 
dancing, or go casual at our 
beach and golf clubs. For 
time out Cloister-style! 

The Cloister, Sea Island, 
GA 31561. Call now for Fall: 
SOO-SEA-ISLAND. 
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THE CLOISTER® 


Summer's End Dance Romance 
August 30 - September 6 


Financial Planning 
Seminars, Nov. 8-14 
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Micah, with a small reading alcove 
for the parents above. It is a surprise 
to encounter such open spaces in 
the seemingly traditional house. “We 
wanted to produce a house that was 
simple and dignified, with classical 
proportions and rooms, but one that 
had a modern sense of spatial flow,” 
explains Davis. 

While Davis's wife, Daryl, is a retail- 
er in charge of about half the shops at 
Seaside’s open-air market, she is also 
an interior designer, and it was she 
who furnished the house. The living 
room is treated as a kind of indoor 
porch; wicker chairs, daybeds and 
metal furniture with bright uphol- 
stery underscore the rich colors of the 


BELOW: “The dining room and kitchen are where the family tends 
to spend time,” notes Davis. Open to the dining room, the kitchen 
is at the center of the house—the intersection of two axes. At the 
other end of the room is a playroom for the Davises’ son, Micah. 


At Home with the Founder of Seaside in Florida 
continued from page 44 








maple floors, birch pa id fir 
trim. Much of the res 
dence follows this intern: 


calls for a fresh, eclectic mi 
mal pieces. 

Last year Robert Davis was 
ed the Rome Prize in Architectu 
the American Academy in Rome, x: 
ing him and his family the opportuni- 
ty to spend six months in Europe. But 
even after seeing so many Italian vil- 
las and palazzi, Davis says, “We still 
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found the house was delightful, light, 
airy and spacious—we’ve been se- 
duced by it once again. The town is 
leasant to live in all year, because it’s 
\rting to have an urbanity that we 

t to emphasize further. In other 

’s, for example, people take 

r dinner. In Seaside, the 

iea nade is already there, 
th our revival of the use of 

» want to do 
together by 


the t porch, but 


more ring the t 


ABOVE: Bordering the upper part of the double-height dining 
room is an area that functions as a library and sitting room. The 
space combines the formality of a basilica—with clerestory windows 
and the apselike playroom—with the openness of modern living. 


putting in places like outdoor cafés.” 

Seaside’s urban code has been criti- 
cized for being too specific about the 
types of houses allowed, where they 
can be located, the sizes of yards and 
the requirement for porches, picket 
fences and gable roofs. Some archi- 
tects have felt daunted by an ar- 
chitectural code that favors natural 
materials and has effectively ban- 
ished the horizontal window wall. 
Despite complaints about the limits 
to personal creativity engendered by 
the codes, many architects have come 
up with nicely varied responses to 
the constraints. , 

Although Seaside is still very small, 
with only one hundred and eighty 
houses, it continues to grow. Sixty 
more houses are expected in the next 
two years, and more public buildings 
in the town’s center are planned. 
Because of its size, Seaside is not a 
municipality and is governed by a 
neighborhood association. Neverthe- 
less, its inventive salvaging of intrin- 
sic features of small towns has made 
Seaside the most celebrated “new 
town” to be built in the last few 
decades, and its success has fanned 
enthusiasm for more such authentic 
“Our Towns” in America. 1 
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Buy smart. 


rly Free. 


For years, business travelers have earned frequent flyer 
miles and have flown free. The rest of us paid for our airline 
tickets. Free air travel was just a dream. 

INTRODUCING AIR MILES. 
FREE MILES FOR THE THINGS YOU BUY EVERY DAY. 

With the Air Miles program, you get free air travel by 
simply doing what you regularly do: buying things. For our 
sponsors, a group of America’s most prestigious companies, 
free miles are simply a way of saying “thank you’ for buying 
their products. You'll get miles for purchasing products and 
services from companies like AT&T, Ford, Hertz, Citibank 
VISA’ and MasterCard,, Cellular One-Chicago, General 
Cinema Theatres, Hyatt Hotels and Resorts, LensCrafters, 
and PRODIGY service. You'll earn them from magazines like 
Entertainment Weekly and LIFE. And from products as varied 
as Clorox” Liquid Bleach, Frito-Lay Variety Pack, Hidden 
Valley Ranch” Salad Dressing, Kingsford® Charcoal Briquets 
and SMARTFOOD" Popcorn. 


JOINING IS FREE, TOO. 

To start earning miles, the first thing you do is join. 
It doesn’t cost a penny. We'll set up an account for your 
household to keep track of your miles. Then simply buy the 
kinds of products and services you would regularly buy and 
watch the miles pile up. 

You'll regularly get a statement of exactly how many 
miles you've accumulated. And you'll also learn about all 
the new Air Miles program sponsors in the coming months. 


YOUR SEAT IS WAITING ON AMERICAN AIRLINES, 
UNITED AIRLINES, USAIR, AIR CANADA. 
You can use your Air Miles travel credits to fly to any of 
their destinations. Which means just about anywhere. They 


fly to over 280 cities around the world, with 7,000 departures 





a day. You could be on 
any one of them. » 


A MILE IS A MILE. 
In the Air Miles 

program, each mile 
you collect is worth 
one mile of free air = 
travel. You don’t need 7 O 
tens of thousands of points. <p Zt] 2 \NS 
And since your household can l€ 
all collect in one account your miles pile up fast. 





ENROLL NOW. THIS MINUTE. 
CALL 1-800-424-0264. 


To join the Air Miles program, just call us or fill out 
the coupon below. We'll send you your membership card 
and a package that gives you all the program terms and 
conditions, tells you who all the participating sponsors are, 
and lists all the special offers available to members. 

Join now. There are so many opportunities to buy a 
little smarter with Air Miles. 

Don’t miss one of them. 












































OOMr.O Mrs. CF) Ms. 7 
First 
Name _ Last 
Street 
Address Apt 
City a State Zip 
Home Tel.( ) Business ( ) 
Number of people living in household Your date of birth 

mo. day 
Household income Up to $35,000 $35,000 to $75,000 Over $75,000 
By enrolling in the Am Miles* program, you agree to receive a membership kit and regular statements which will 
include offers from participating sponsors. From time to time, sponsors may make separate communications to 
Arr Miles collectors. If you do not wish to receive such sponsor communications, please check this box Oo 





Mail coupon to: AirMiles Enrollment Center, P.O. Box 619049, Dallas, Texas 75261-9049 











This program is void where prohibited by law. See program terms and conditions for complete details and restrictions 
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Preserving the Artist's Residence and Studio in Chambourcy 
By Nicholas Fox Weber 







In 1935 the French painter André Derain 
(1880-1954) moved with his family to a house 
in the village of Chambourcy outside of Paris 
and set up his studio on the second floor. 
LEFT: La Roseraie, which dates to the 18th 
century, can be toured by special arrangement 
with the current owners. BELOW: Derain’s 
easel, brushes and pigments in the studio. 





PHOTOGRAPHY: MARINA FAUST 


THE SCULPTOR Alberto Giacometti once said: “Derain excites 
me more, has given me more and taught me more than any - 
painter since Cézanne; to me he is the most audacious of 
them all.” It is no wonder that Giacometti, so tirelessly de- 
voted to the real issues of making art, felt this way. André 
Derain was one of the most ardent and engaged artists of 
our century, however counter his passions ran to the ac- 
. cepted mode of the day. He had been one of the pivotal 
5 Fauves, those “wild beasts” who unleashed color and form 
with unprecedented expressiveness. And then, just as the 
Fauves’ unacceptable revelations gained public approval, 





Caerees Oe eee 9 : he had again turned his own way—to a manner of painting 

ll ottle a an old trumpet. . one sn : . 
lelicht hemitckan ea anchored in the French tradition, this time startling for its 
ny still lifes. apparent eschewal of modernity. What was consistent was 
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This car has opinion. 
ANfedatt away you've got something incommon. 
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The lines are strong. The polished metal of the door handle feels 


substantial in your hand. The Infiniti Q45 has an opinionated style 
all its own. But then, so do you. 

Strength comes from deep inside the Q45, from how it’s 
built. Structural rigidity has been increased with urethane foam 
and nearly twice as many welds as most other cars. 

The result is a car that feels confident on the road. Handling 
is sure and safe. This is a car that will continue to feel solid and 
well-built over time. 

The Q45 also departs from traditional luxury sedans with the 
assertiveness of a 278 horsepower, V8 engine under the hood. 


So what do you think? After all, yours is the opinion that counts. 
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INFINITI. 


Q45a° shown, © 1992 Infiniti Division of Nissan Motor Corp. in U.S.A 
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Preserving the Artist's Residence and Studio in Chambourcy 


Although Derain had been a prominent member of the 
Fauves and was familiar with Cubism, he adopted a more 
conservative style in his own work in the 1920s. He 
was particularly influenced by the French classical tradi- 
tion. BELOW: A 1949 portrait of his niece, Genevieve. 
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ABOVE: In addition to painting and sculpting, Derain 
also illustrated books, designed sets and costumes for op- 
eras and ballets and created imaginative ceramics. LEFT: 
His old wooden etching press still stands in the studio. 


Derain’s goal of making the natural world come alive on 
canvas, and giving full voice to the possibilities of painted 
forms, and their unique rhythms and relationships. 

The man who so easily went his own way was a pow- 
erhouse. Consider Alexander Liberman’s depiction of 
him: “His face had the impassivity of a Roman emperor's 
bust.... There was something majestic in his bearing....The 


massiveness of his head, the thick, strong hands, the 


slow, curving volume of his body gave monumentality to 
the living Derain.... He reminded me of the great actors of 
the Comédie-Frangaise.” Liberman wrote this after he visit- 
ed Derain in Chambourcy, a small Ile-de-France village 
about an hour from Paris, where the artist had his studio 
toward the end of his life. 

Today, on the north wall of that studio hang two models 
for marionettes that Derain painted in the late 1940s, sev- 
eral years before he died. Though he was then more than 
ever out of the mainstream of contemporary art, his days 
offered a surfeit of pleasures. He was painting some of his 
boldest and most exuberant works, making sculpture and 
ceramics, fashioning household objects, illustrating books 

cd designing sets—when he wasn’t charging home in 
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SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 










The beauty of these hand-carved gems may well leave one speechless, for they bespeak craftsmanship of a caliber rarely 
found today. Each and every basin is hewn to perfection from a solid block of marble or onyx. And given the variety of stones available, 
it is not at all unlikely that he and she may find a single shell they can happily call a we shell. 
For catalog of all works, please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 
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his silver Bugatti or enjoying a long 
Sunday lunch with a crowd of family 
and friends. Those insouciant mari- 
onettes, so casually displayed, are evi- 
dence of that fertile period. 

In Paris, Derain’s paintings are ex- 
hibited among the treasures of the 
city’s finest museums; in Chambour- 
cy one feels the wit and passion, as 
well as the practical tasks, that their 
creation was all about. Derain revered 
nature, and he reveled in the materi- 
als and the decisions that underlie 
the crafts of painting, sculpture and 
printmaking. All of this comes to life 
with sharp immediacy in the room 
where he worked. 

The position of the studio makes it 
clear how inseparable Derain’s work 
and his life were. It is on the sec- 
ond floor of La Roseraie, the large 
and impressive eighteenth-century 
house in which he, his wife, Alice, her 
sister, Suzanne, and Suzanne's daugh- 
ter, Genevieve, lived from 1935 on. 


continued from page 50 


The other half of the studio floor was 
the couple’s bedrooms.- Living and 
dining spaces were below; additional 
bedrooms were above. 

With its rough plaster walls, gentle 
mansard roof and adjacent gardens 
and farmland, La Roseraie was—dur- 
ing the artist’s lifetime—one of the 
grandest structures in the village. 
His bedroom and the studio have two 
pairs of large windows at either end, 
with views of large chestnut trees and 
smaller lime trees. An artificial pond 
still has ducks as it did during De- 
rain’s day, and nearby are outbuild- 
ings that were especially useful back 
when there were also goats and rab- 
bits being kept on the premises. The 
life outside, as well as the happy do- 
mestic scenes within, all figured in 
Derain’s art. He worked in the midst 
of a joyful existence in which nature 
was always at the fore. 

The studio in Chambourcy has the 
rich clutter preferred by France’s 


Preserving the Artist’s Residence and Studio in Chambourcy 


classic artists—the objects André 
Derain liked for still lifes, the tools of 
various media in which he was work- 
ing, maquettes for projects and per- 
sonal effects. The white pitcher and 
black bowls that Derain arranged 
on a bare wooden table in his dra- 
matic late still lifes are there in 
all their simple grace on that very 
table. Derain’s niece, Genevieve Tail- 
lade, who still lives nearby, often 
places fresh flowers in that same 
pitcher and fills the bowls with cher- 
ries and grapes and apples like those 
that he painted. There is nothing con- 
trived about it. Her aunt Alice would 
cut flowers from the same garden and 
position them in that pitcher for De- 
rain’s painting; Genevieve Taillade 
is simply happy to help recapture the 
way the studio really looked on a 
springtime afternoon in the late 
1940s. Elsewhere in the studio are 
jars of brushes and Derain’s many 
palettes. The velvet fragments he 
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Preserving the Artist's Residence and Studio in Chambourcy 


used in his backgrounds hang over 
table corners as they do in the art- 
ist's pictures. 

On one table stand some models 
for an opera set. Derain designed the 
sets and costumes for The Barber of 
Seville at the Aix-en-Provence Festival 
in 1953; what remains of those sets 
are these doll-size, handmade ver- 
sions of it. No photographs of the 
actual production could be as exhil- 
arating. There is a grand piano with 
an enchanting landscape on its open 
lid, a freestanding folding screen and 
windows and stairs. 

An artist's imagination and vision 
are nourished by an accumulation of 
objects and views. In Chambourcy 
one sees what delighted Derain be- 
sides the scenes from the windows 
and the subject matter of his still lifes. 
In the studio is a large old magnet, an 
assortment of dried gourds, a collec- 
tion of model boats—and within that 
cache a subcollection of clipper ships 


Derain was often 
trayed—by himself and others—with 
a pipe; the assemblage of a number of 
handsome pipes in a wooden bowl 
shows how much he relished his 
daily pleasures. He also relished his 
tools. His etching press at the back of 
the studio is an old wooden contrap- 
tion with a propellerlike mechanism 
for moving the rollers, recalling the 
days of Johannes Gutenberg more 
than the postwar era. A pile of un- 
used copper plates is stacked along- 
side the press. 

None of André Derain’s major paint- 
ings remain at Chambourcy. His enor- 
mous, triumphant Return of Ulysses, 
which covered most of the west wall 
of the studio, is now at the National 
Museum of Modern Art in the Georges 
Pompidou Center; other oils have 
gone to equally important collections. 
But chalk sketches by the artist re- 
main, and above all, there is evidence 
of Derain’s work as a sculptor. Part of 


in bottles. por- 


Chambourcy’s appeal for the artist 
was the natural clay its soil produced. 
The charming clay figures he mod- 
eled—as well as some bronze castings 
of those figures, made posthumously 
by his widow, who had Giacometti’s 
advice on the project—are all around. 
So are the colors he used for glazes, in 
long, thin sticks of vibrant hues. De- 
rain would grind these into powders, 
which are still where he left them, on 
the shelf of his easel. He kept the dif- 
ferent colors in the family’s everyday 
drinking goblets. These lovely pow- 
der-filled glasses, still vibrant four 
decades after the artist’s death, evoke 
the spirit of the household. 
Genevieve Taillade lives across the 
courtyard from La Roseraie, and a 
visit with her gives a vivid impression 
of what the old days were like. For 
one thing, she has in her house some 
of Derain’s beloved Gothic furniture, 
as well as his rough wood farmhouse 


continued on page 54 
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Preserving the Artist's Residence and Studio in Chambourcy 
continued from page 53 


pieces that date from the seventeenth 
century. Mme Taillade, who figured 
in a number of her uncle’s canvases, 
also has an array of objects that reveal 
that Derain had, like Alexander Cal- 
der, the sort of inventive mind that 
enabled him to see the art and humor 
in practically everything. For exam- 
ple, he made a vase by using an old 
trumpet as a base for a broken Chianti 
bottle. To see objects used in this way 
is to understand that for Derain, art 
was an integral part of life, and life a 
series of pleasures. 

Mme Taillade easily recalls daily 
existence at La Roseraie. There were 
visits by the painter Balthus, who 
once had studio space near Derain in 
Paris. The tall, slender Balthus—strik- 
ingly handsome in his boots during 
wartime—would regularly engage in 
such long, erudite conversations with 
Derain that the cook would fret that 
they would never come down from 
the studio to eat. Paul Poiret, the de- 
signer, was often there; he lived near- 
by and came on foot almost every 
Sunday. Serge Lifar and Jean Renoir 
were frequent callers. They were all 
attracted not only by Derain’s skills 


artistic transformations later, the paint- 
er who had been one of Derain’s con- 
freres in Fauvism remained part of 
his inner circle. 

Life at Chambourcy had its glam- 
our, but the primary focus was on 
work. Derain was in the studio by 
eight or nine in the morning, and al- 
though he broke for lunch, he gener- 
ally did not stop working until five. 
He maintained that routine except 
during wartime, when La Roseraie 
was occupied for three years by Ger- 
man troops. The Derain family reha- 
bilitated the house after the war; the 
artist died in the summer of 1954. 

La Roseraie is now owned by a 
Chambourcy doctor and his wife— 
Albert and Héléne Badault. They live 
privately in some of the rooms, keep- 
ing the studio and several other 
spaces available for visitors by special 
arrangement. Adding a nice recent 
touch, a reproduction of Balthus’s 
1936 portrait of André Derain hangs 
outside the studio door, conjuring the 
artist, in his striped bathrobe, as an 
image of concentrated power. In one 
of the downstairs rooms are some 
Derain drawings and a complete col- 


There were visits by the painter Balthus. 
Serge Lifar and Jean Renoir were frequent callers. 
They were all attracted not only by Derain’s 
skills but by his tremendous persona. 


but by his tremendous persona. Plenty 
of guests were always there to par- 
take of Derain’s favorite foods. 
Georges Braque—droll and en- 
chanting, in spite of a certain reserve 
and the debilitating effects of the 
head injuries he suffered during 
World War I—was another regular at 
those leisurely Sunday lunches. When 
Alice Derain had taken the infant 
Genevieve to Braque’s studio, the 
artist had been horrified since he had 
no familiarity with babies, but he 
ntually was the official witness 
to her marriage. Decades and many 








lection of publications relating to him. 
Like Derain himself, the people who 
are now responsible for his legacy 
value the spirit of art and the beauty 
of daily living, and have done their 
best to maintain it without regard to 
trends or shifting fashions. At Cham- 
bourcy, one breathes in the environ- 
ment in which that courage and 
independence flourished. 0 
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HARRY PACKARD”S JAPANESE TREASURES 





Unveiling a Legendary Collection at San Francisco's Asian Art Museum 
By Kenneth Baker 


THOUGH SMALL IN stature, the late Har- 
ry Packard (1914-1991) was a giant 
of connoisseurship among American 
collectors of Japanese art. A native of 
Utah and a civil engineer by training, 
Packard began working in Japan dur- 
ing the rebuilding of Tokyo under the 
American occupation that followed 
World War II. 

After the war, when cash was scarce 
in Japan, Packard saw a business op- 
portunity in his own growing interest 
in Japanese art, which was amply 
available. He began taking art objects 
on consignment from Japanese deal- 
ers and finding buyers for them in 


In 1991 the Asian Art Museum of San Francisco acquired part of the 
renowned Japanese art collection of the late Harry Packard (above). 
BELOW: An anonymous 14th-century artist portrayed the mytholog- 
ical figure Gozanze Myoo on a Kamakura-period silk hanging scroll. 
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Europe and America. He rapidly be- 
came very knowledgeable about the 
field and earned a reputation among 
dealers and collectors of Japanese art, 
in Japan and elsewhere, as a shrewd 
and studious enthusiast. Although he 
retained a lifelong association with an 
engineering firm, Packard was soon 
supporting himself and his family by 
dealing in Japanese antiquities. Over 
the years, he amassed several collec- 
tions of his own. His first effort was 
in the area of ukiyo-e—color wood- 
block prints, which at the time were 
dramatically undervalued in Japan. 
As his familiarity with Japanese art 


BELOW: Portrait of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 1599, a work in ink and colors on 
silk that was executed by an unknown artist in the Momoyama period, 
is of the warlord who is sometimes called the Napoleon of Japan. It 
was painted at the request of his private physician, Seyakuin Zens6. 
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HARRY PACKARD’S JAPANESE TREASURES 





Unveiling a Legendary Collection at San Francisco's Asian Art Museum 
continued from page 56 





ABOVE: A detail shows a section of Bugaku Dancers, a Muromachi-period hand scroll in ink and colors on’ 
paper by Abe no Suehide. Dating from 1408, it is believed to be the oldest depiction of Bugaku postures and 
costumes. Enhancing its rarity is an inscription of the names of the patron and painter and his payment. 


broadened, his personal acquisitions 
diversified accordingly. 

In 1975 Packard sold his primary 
collection of Japanese art, compris- 
ing about seven hundred objects, 
to New York's Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The purchase of the collec- 
tion, which was appraised at over 
$11 million, cost the Met a little 
more than $5 million, wiping out, 
at least on paper, almost five years’ 
acquisition funds for every depart- 
ment of the museum. The purchase 
was highly controversial at the time, 
but it added such distinction and 


range to the Met's holdings that 
the accession has long since come 
to be regarded as a tremendous coup. 
Packard used one-quarter of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale to establish a 
trust, known as the Metropolitan 
Study Center for Far Eastern Art, 
which gives grants to international 
scholarship in Asian art. 

Even before the Met sale, Packard had 
begun assembling a new collection of 
rare and exquisite Japanese objects. It 
would be far smaller than the one sold 
to the Met—prices having escalated 
enormously over time—but it was per- 


haps of even greater artistic merit. 
Not long before his death last Oc- 
tober, Packard finalized arrangements 
for the sale of this second collection 
to the Asian Art Museum of San Francis- 
co, proceeds from which also bene- 
fited the Metropolitan Study Center. 
The second Packard Collection, 
consisting of twenty-seven objects, 
is the Asian Art Museum's largest 
acquisition of Japanese art since the 
death of its founding benefactor, 
Avery Brundage. Indeed, it is the 
most important one made by any 
American museum since the Met 
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one c a pair that was created in the Edo period by Noro 


ic landsca; 


and is one of the crowning artworks in the career 


seki rarely painted screens, and only a few by his hand survive. 





continued on page 60 
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Unveiling a Legendary Collection at San Francisco's Asian Art Museum 
continued from page 58 


sale. Brundage was on good terms 
with Packard, having bought many 
things from him over the years. But 
it was Packard’s fondness for north- 
ern California and his friendship with 
Richard Mellott, the Asian Art Muse- 
um’s curator of education, that real- 
ly helped to bring the collection 
to San Francisco. 

When it came to authenticating ac- 
quisitions, Packard “was like a dog 
with a bone,” says Mellott. “He would 
start with an object and work back 
from it. He would see something in a 
dealer’s shop and say, ‘I think that is 
by so-and-so and I think it’s great,’ 
and find out all he could about it from 
the dealer. Then he would take it 
home and start questioning his con- 
tacts. In Japan he had many friends 
who were the very best in their fields, 
and he treated them all as teachers. If 
he disagreed with the opinions of 
these scholars, which he often did, he 
wouldn’t drop it there. He would get 
three, four, five or six more expert 
opinions on the same object, until he 
was Satisfied. Eventually he dealt in 
almost every area of Japanese art, 
which is extremely unusual because 
the expertise needed today to authen- 
ticate something is so complex.” 

One of Packard's greatest assets 
was his memory, as Mellott learned 
when they first met in 1976. A gradu- 
ate student researching Japanese ce- 
ramics in Kyoto, where Packard then 
lived, Mellott was invited to write an 
article for a Japanese periodical de- 
voted to Japanese art in Western col- 
lections. His subject was to be an 
ancient green-glaze pot owned by 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum. 
Because he could not afford to fly to 
New York to study the object first- 
hand again, he calied Packard and 
asked whether they mig uss it. 
“He had photographs, « e 
helpful,” Mellott recat n 
he went on to describe tlie | 
the minutest detail, even thoug) 
hadn't seen it for at least ten years. 
He knew the paste, the color of the 
glaze, the size of the crackle, how 
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Ogata Korin, who was considered a premier artist of the Rimpa School, painted Morn- 
ing-glories during the Edo period. The work, in ink, colors and gold on silk, is actually 
an incense wrapper. Although nine other ornamented wrappers by Korin are known, 
this example, done in the “boneless” manner, is the only one bearing his seal. 


the piece was carved, the shape of the 
rim. That was the first time I realized 
he had a photographic recall of ob- 
jects and facts about them. He also 
spoke and wrote Japanese fluently, of 
course, and could read inscriptions 
and seals. And he taught himself all of 
that or learned it by interchange with 
the Japanese.” 

Before the recent purchase, resi- 
dent experts at the Asian Art Museum 
and consulting scholars spent three 
years evaluating and authenticating 
the objects collected by Packard. The 
artwo:ks’ caliber and rarity consis- 
tently ; roved almost too good to be 
*y include hanging scrolls, 
hand scre'ls, screens and sculpture, 
and rep ‘t a historical time span of 
about seven |:undred years, from the 
twelfth into the nineteenth century. 

Beyond their obvious beauty and 


true. Ti 


antiquity, several objects in Harry 
Packard's collection have great sig- 
nificance as cultural documents. Per- 
haps the most important in this 
respect is a Muromachi-period hand 
scroll, dated 1408, that depicts eleven 
costumed Bugaku dancers perform-. 
ing specific pieces. 

Bugaku is a dance form that origi- 
nated in central Asia, in Buddhist tem- 
ple ceremonies, and was imported by 
the eighth century. Well before the 
Packard scroll was made, Bugaku and 
its characteristic music, gagaku, had 
become esoteric entertainments for 
the aristocracy. Bugaku dancers in 
masks and costumes were used fre- 
quently as motifs in painting and 
decorative arts. 

The Packard scroll is distinguished 
in being an authoritative record of 
Bugaku movements and costumes. In 








continued on page 62 
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Unveiling a Legendary Collection at San Francisco's Asian Art Museum 
continued from page 60 


fact, it is the oldest dated dance scroll 
known to exist and the first instance 
of Bugaku figures appearing in art. Its 
inscription reveals that it was copied 
on commission by Abe no Suehide, a 
gagaku musician, from a “secret scroll” 
belonging to Prince Toganoo. The danc- 
ing figures, each isolated on an un- 
decorated ground, are painted in a 
yamato-e manner, rare in the early 
fifteenth century, which is character- 
ized by bright, unmodulated colors. 

Some of the stellar objects in the 
Packard Collection bear comparison 
with things already owned by the 
Asian Art Museum or by other Ameri- 
can institutions. But a number of the 
most elegant works are also unique 
in the West. Only an erudite and dog- 
ged collector living in Japan could 
have cornered them. 

An example is a pair of six-panel 
screens by Noro Kaiseki (1747-1828), 
a Nanga School painter who was 
roughly the contemporary of William 
Blake. The Nanga artists tried to pat- 
tern their lives and work after those 
of the literati, or scholar-amateur, 
painters of China. Kaiseki studied 
under Ikeno Taiga (1723-1776), the 
greatest of the Nanga School painters, 


Japan in the sixteenth century. The 
Packard portrait was commissioned 
by Hideyoshi’s private physician with- 
in a year after the leader’s death, 
quite prompt for a “memory portrait,” 
and suggestive that the picture cap- 
tures a real likeness of the man, 
whose simian aspect was often fur- 
tively remarked. “Portraits of Hide- 
yoshi are rare,” explains Asian Art 
Museum curator Yoko Woodson, “be- 
cause after he was defeated by Toku- 
gawa leyasu, few wanted to be 
associated with him or his memory.” 

But if there is one object in the 
Packard Collection most emblematic 
of his connoisseurship, it must be the 
exquisite painting Morning-glories by 
Ogata Korin (1658-1716). “Acquiring it 
was a triumph for our museum,” says 
Woodson. Korin was one of the most 
important painters of the Rimpa 
School, which emphasized the emo- 
tionally evocative qualities of decora- 
tive motifs. 

Something of Korin’s flamboyant 
nature can be sensed in Morning-glo- 
ries, a work on gilt silk that is actually 
an incense wrapper. Painting in the 
“boneless” manner (with a minimum 
of lines), Korin manages by the bril- 


Beyond their obvious beauty and antiquity, 
several objects in Harry Packard’s collection have 
great significance as cultural documents. 


and practiced a version of the austere 
Chinese literati style, forbearing color 
and expressive eccentricity. 

The Nanga produced 
screens, but nothing like the combi- 
nation of warm, vibrant atmosphere 

‘ disciplined stylization in Kai- 
landscapes in ink on grounds 
he few other extant pairs of 

\aiseki remain in Japan. 
ited portrait of the gen- 
eral Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1537-1598) 
is another piece of exceptional his- 


painters 


torical value. Hideyoshi was one of 
three military leaders who battled un- 
uccessfully to unify a factionalized 


liance of his technique and design to | 


make blue, green and black sparkle 
like a full palette. He suspends the 
blossoms and leaves within the silk 
rectangle in such a way that they ap- 
pear to float on the air and turn the 
opaque gold of the surface to light- 
filled atmosphere. 

In September, the Asian Art Muse- 
um will begin to display selected ob- 
jects from the Packard Collection in 
its Japanese gallery on a rotating ba- 
sis. The entire collection will go on 
view for the first time in 1994, accom- 
panied by a scholarly catalogue to be 
published by the museum. 
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GARDENS JANEITElotT 





The Avuet Gultvates Her Palette on a Vermont Hillside 


By Elaine Steiner 


“| NEVER THOUGHT I'd be interested in 
a garden,” says Janet Fish. “My first 
house was in the woods and had a 
lot of scrub trees. I started planting 
things just to make it look pretty and 
to see what would grow there—that 
place was so shady. It turned out to be 
mostly daylilies, foxgloves and astil- 
bes that survived. Then we moved 
here, where it’s really sunny. But I 
planted the lilies and the astilbes any- 
way, and they just took off!” 

If horticulturists or psychologists 
can make a connection between the 
hand that sows the seeds and their 
subsequent growth patterns, Janet 
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Fish’s garden in southern Vermont is 
one to study. As exuberant and spon- 
taneous, as generous and expansive, 
as the artist herself, her garden beams 
in the sunlight of a warm midsum- 
mer day. Blocks of bright color ex- 
plode against a background of green. 
Canada geese nest in a small wild 
pond; a great bronze goose, the work 
of the artist’s mother, guards a larger 
pond. Fish comes from a family of 
artists—her mother is a sculptor and a 
painter, her grandfather was a painter 
(one of the American Impressionists), 
an uncle was a sculptor, and her sister 
is a photographer. 


“When I’m 
painting, I use my 
garden as a prop.” 





Artist Janet Fish (above) has created a garden 
composition on three of her 120 acres in a | 
small rural valley near Rutland, Vermont. “I ; 
try to have a variety of flowers in each bed so 
they're more interesting to paint,” says Fish. 











BELOW: A pond filled with “vicious bass” and 
cattail rushes sits in front of the house. “I avoid 
weeding whenever possible, and the daylilies 
and astilbes that grow along the banks really 
hold their own against the weeds,” she says. 





ish says of her signature floral 
I ' | was painting the gar- 
son ‘atmosphere. 
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ARDENS: JANET FISH 


The Artist Cultivates Her Palette on a Vermont Hillside 


continued from page 64 


The setting is bucolic dairy farm 
country, where barns and fences are 
framed by soft green mountains and 
fields are grazed by lowing cows. A 
large gray building—Fish’s studio— 
dominates a field of swaying grass. 
A little farther down the road, the 
artist's house appears—dark brown 
with wine-red trim. 

Janet Fish gardens on three of the 
one hundred and twenty acres she 
owns in a valley rimmed by hills and 
mountains. Close by a corner of the 
house are the trees she and the 
painter Charles Parness planted eight 
years ago—a sour cherry whose fruit 
becomes pies, and a sugar maple 
“because people used to plant maples 
beside houses,” she says. “They’re not 
for you, because when you plant a 
maple tree it takes years to grow— it'll 
never be big and wonderful while 
you're alive.” 

The view from the front door is 
inspiration for landscape artist and 
landscape designer alike. Situated on 
a hillside covered with spruce, sugar 
maple, ash, oak and birch, the land 
slopes to the south into a bowl-like 
depression. An oval-shaped pond in 
front of the house sparkles in the sun- 


light, mirroring the trees and clouds 
and linking both house and lawn to 
the vast woodlands beyond. Natural- 
ized along the bank—a bank it shares 
with cattails, Joe-Pye weed and po- 
tentillas—a ribbon of daylilies stretch- 
es the two-hundred-foot length of 
the pond in a kaleidoscopic band of 
peach, lemon, deep red and orange. 

Where the pond narrows and 
bends at the base of the rise, a striking 
tapestry of astilbes in drifts of red and 
pink and palest blush daub the gar- 
den canvas. Soon the astilbes will run 
along the opposite side of the pond. “I 
knew I wanted daylilies growing at 
the edge of the pond—it’s sunny and 
they multiply and become an excel- 
lent ground cover, and they do well 
against the weeds,” says Fish. “And 
I picked the area around the trees 
for the astilbes because it was most 
like where they had come from in the 
other garden.” 

Her determination to place what 
she wants where she wants it is a hor- 
ticultural manifestation of Janet Fish’s 
painterly self. Arranging a still life, 
she points out, can mean spending “a 
whole day, sometimes whole days, 
just arranging the objects, moving 





[am constantly changing and elaborating on the house and its environs,” says Fish, 


who also has a loft in Manhattan 


ABOVE: Dahlia 
just picked the apple blossoms,” she recalls, { 


nd Apple Blossoms, 1984. “I had 


‘and I was about to plant the dahlias.” 

















































them around and looking at them in 
different light. I can tell intuitively if 
the setup isn’t right, and I pay atten- 
tion to that kind of response.” 

Still life is almost an oxymoron as 
applied to Fish’s paintings. Her can- 
vases crackle with vitality as she en- 
dows everyday trappings—keys, cans 
of beer, a bow] of berries or a flower- 
filled vase, books and playthings— 
with intrinsic animation. Her selec- 
tion of subjects that chronicle con- 
temporary life may reflect humor and 
wisdom, make a wry comment or 
simply record. Whatever the motiva- 
tion, she adapts these commonplace 
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ABOVE: Patches of vibrant red and pink 
astilbes flourish among apple and wild cherry 
trees near the pond. “I wanted a lot of color 
in one area, and astilbes do well in the shade 
and don’t need much care,” says the artist. “I 
like things big, and large masses of color.” 


visions to her painterly concerns. 

“Painting is an art of color and ges- 
ture,” she explains. While many view- 
ers are captured by the narrative 
element of Fish’s work, for her it is an- 
cillary. Light and color, volume and 
surface, scale and the flow of paint 
across her canvas are what absorb her. 
Her aim, to create motion through the 
whole canvas, depends on interweav- 
ing the image and her “gesture.” “The 
real structure of the painting,” she 
told an interviewer some years ago, 
“comes from the movement of color 


continued on page 68 
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GARDENS: JANET FISH 





The Artist Cultivates Her Palette on a Vermont Hillside 
continued from page 66 


across the surface. What matters is 
the relationship between colors and 
forms in one area of the painting, 
then in another. Eventually every- 
thing is intertwined.” 

Color and light are presented with 
an immediacy in Janet Fish’s work. 
Glass sparkles in its translucence, and 
smooth surfaces capture reflections 
with all the limpidity of a crystalline 
pool. Flowers of every hue and tone 
and form are drawn with the fluid 
refinement of early Chinese painting 
and the stroke and energy of the Ab- 
stract Expressionists. “I work more 
like an abstract painter,” she says, 
“though I’m probably a realist. I paint 
what I see as the sense of reality— 
physicality, light and colors. Some 
people think that reality looks like 
a photograph.” 

Janet Fish, however, does not limit 
herself to what is immediately in 
view. “When I'm painting and I think 
I need some white carnations, Ill lie a 
little,” she confesses. “I'll move the 
easel to where they're growing, set it 
up and put them in the painting. I use 
my garden asa prop. I planted water 
lilies over there,” she says, indicating 
a shallow edge of the pond, “so I 
could see them to paint. I try to have 
something blooming at all seasons on 
the other side of the pond where the 
easel sets up comfortably.” 

The garden’s use as a prop is partly 
responsible for the breadth of plant- 
ings. Flowers abound in small struc- 
tured beds with more formal settings 
close to the house and naturalized ar- 
rangements in the fields and near 
borders and fences. Poppies of all 
kinds—California, Iceland, Shirley, 
Oriental—seem to float on an inlet 
they share with ferns, delphiniums, 
yarrow and Moonbeam coreopsis. “I 
put them all in the same place and let 
them fight it out,” says the artist. 

A neighboring bed is filled with 
Asiatic lilies such as orange “enchant- 
rent,” yellow pansies, purple lupines 

' a shocking-pink phlox. Herbs 
(\ur'sh in their space close to the 
kitchen door, and monarda was 
plan ied across from the kitchen, near 


the pond, because of the scent and 
“because it was in my mother’s gar- 
den.” Fragrant spring-blooming lem- 
on daylilies are nearby, as is blue 
bugbane, or snakeroot, which she 
says is hard to paint “since it has little 
hairs on it. It would be nice for some- 
one who’s a precise watercolorist.” 

Janet Fish’s garden moves through 
the seasons—spring irises and daf- 
fodils, late-summer goldenrod and 
rudbeckia and mullein, fall mums. 
Winter in Vermont means blustery 
winds that whistle down the moun- 
tains out of Canada, buffeting trees 
and shrubs and slender stalks, snap- 
ping branches and swirling the snow 
into angular drifts and downy white 
pillows. It can raise havoc in a gar- 
den. Summer stress is different: “Too 
much heat or too little, too much rain 
or not enough, are trying to all gar- 
deners,” Fish says, “but when you 
work an eight-hour day in the studio, 
there’s not a lot of time left over for 
pampering plants.” . 

The danger of a garden, as Fish see 
it, is that “you could abandon paint- 
ing altogether and just garden.” If she 
were faced with a choice, she says, 
the garden would go. “I have to paint 
all the time. It’s part of my life.” Hap- 
pily, she has succeeded in integrating 
vocation and avocation to the com- 
plete satisfaction of plants and paint- 
er alike: After spending a full day 
in the studio or “in situ,” she can 
attend to the weeding and digging 
that relaxes her in the late afternoon. . 
However, she admits to setting the 
brushes aside for a week during the 
spring “to get things going” and again 
in the fall “to make a few raised 
beds, move rocks and make walls and 
things like that.” 

Janet Fish defines a garden as 
“those plants that you like and decide 
you want to have growing around 
your house—and that doesn’t include 
wildflowers, because the wildflow- 
ers are always there. You can have 
wildflowers in the area, but once you 
start treating them like plants—feed- 
ing them and pinching them back— 
they’re flowers.” 0 
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“] felt that the purity of the form was more im- 
portant than the color, and so I opted for all- 
white,” says architect Jaime Gesundheit of his 
design fora couple's contemporary oceanfront 
house in Malibu. THIS PAGE: Exhibited in the 
soaring entrance vestibule that opens onto the 
center courtyard are a 19th-century West African 
bench and Iron Sphere, 1981, by Gary Shoyama. 
At left is Timothy Hooton's Standing Man, 1990. 






“We wanted to keep everything neutral and let 
the house mellow with age,” says Richard Hall- 
berg, who created the interiors with his part- 
ner, Barbara Wiseley. OPPOSITE: “We like to 
mix things,” notes Hallberg. Lion, the Lamb, and 
the Wolf, a circa 1680 Flemish canvas, hangs in — 
the entrance hall above an antique Spanish 
nail-studded trunk and a Henry II-style chair. 








Symmetry by the Sea 


Making a Contemporary Statement in Malibu, California 


ARCHITECTURE BY JAIME GESUNDHEIT, AIA 

INTERIOR DESIGN BY RICHARD HALLBERG AND BARBARA WISELEY 
TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


A HOUSE CONCEIVED FROM scratch, from the first foot of 
driveway to the last inch of sofa, presents an excellent 
opportunity for collaboration between client, architect 
and interior designer. For their new house in Malibu, the 
clients, a Los Angeles businessman and his wife, had 
the added advantage of being related to the architect, 
Jaime Gesundheit, who is their son-in-law, and of having 
worked previously with the designers, Richard Hallberg 
and Barbara Wiseley, on a Wilshire Boulevard apartment. 
When the group gathered to plan the residents’ future 
home by the Pacific, a common sensibility was easily es- 
tablished, and after several months of meetings and de- 


bates, it was applied to the site and the couple’s needs. 

Both were very distinct. The property, a double lot 
by the water's edge, was handsome, but like most ocean 
frontage in Malibu, it lacked privacy. The clients, who 
have a large family and entertain frequently, welcome 
overnight guests but wanted them to be able to retreat to 
separate quarters. With this in mind, Jaime Gesundheit de- 
vised an elegant concatenation of spaces: a guesthouse, a 
sheltered garden and then the tall, abundantly glassed, 
white-plaster main residence that opens onto a patio and 
the sand and surf beyond. “I essentially saw the house as 
two cubes juxtaposed with a central courtyard,” Gesund- 











ABOVE: “We designed the fireplace surround with simple slabs of wedged limestone, and suspended thick oiled teak shelving to 
display the owners’ artifacts and accessories from around the world,” says Wiseley of the living room. “The large faux-tortoise 
mirror balances the oil painting across the room, while the four leather chairs are grouped around an ottoman as a place for 
an intimate gathering.” On the octagonal table are a 17th-century torso and an 18th-century stone mortar from Quatrain. 


heit says. “Since the main house is transparent, the 
courtyard serves as a preamble to the ocean. The focus 
was always the water.” : 

The ocean influenced the work of the designers as 
well. Hallberg and Wiseley recognized that they couldn’t 
upstage the vivid swath of the Pacific that is the most 
emphatic presence in these rooms, so they deferred to 
it by letting the water, together with the sky and the 
sun, supply most of the color. They restricted them- 
selves to a palette that respects the seascape—rich sad- 
dle hues mostly, and taupes and white. They used Italian 
limestone flecked with fossils on the interior floors and 
exterior terraces so that there would be a clean sweep 
from front stoop to water’s edge. And for the elongated 
French doors, the designers and the architect agreed that 
teak, the wood of boats, would humanize rooms full of 
pale floors and walls. 

Because it was to be their clients’ principal residence, 


Hallberg and Wiseley felt that it should favor the sophisti- 
cated over the casual, yet they hoped to retain the ease of 
beach living—no surface should be scarred by water or 
sand. “We wanted the house to look as if it could be on any 
wonderful seaport or beach, in Majorca or Turkey or Greece,” 
Hallberg says. Wiseley notes, “It’s a house of different 
moods. It can be dressed up, it can be dressed down.” 
Beginning with what Hallberg calls the “superior spaces” 
created by Gesundheit, the pair specified all the interior el- 
evations, from the width of the baseboards to the pattern 
of brick in the fireplaces (it’s herringbone, and it took two 
masons five days to complete). The designers heeded their 
clients’ tastes. The husband dislikes fabric but likes leather. 
She loves antiques. He leads a “very cluttered existence and 
for that reason wanted an uncluttered house,” according 
to his wife, but she felt that the architecture needed to be 
“taken down from its stark modern bones.” Hallberg and 
Wiseley contributed their own fondness for interesting ob- 


OPPOSITE: “Our aim for the library was to infuse it with a certain elegance without giving up the wonderful casual feeling pres- 
ent throughout the house,” explains Hallberg. “We achieved this by interweaving objects such as bronze-doré candlesticks and a 
mirror with logs, crude terra-cotta pieces and tiger-print velvet pillows.” On the mantel is Arshile Gorky’s 1936 Still Life. 





it feel,” says 
jewel box.” 
the house’s 
ting areas 
says Hall- 
nes em- 
Pacific.” 








“We live in the house full-time and do all of our formal and business socializing here,’ says the husband. “Since the residents are 
serious cooks and entertain frequently,” says Hallberg, “we thought that the guests and the food should be the focus of the dining 
room. We kept the furnishings minimal and created a simple console for serving out of the Italian limestone used for the floor.” 


jects. “Unusual things make unusual rooms,” Hallberg says. 
Adds Wiseley, “They draw your eye into the environment.” 
“We had many discussions about the philosophy of the 
house,” Hallberg recalls. “The kind of living that would be 
done there, the kinds of materials they preferred, the gen- 
eral style. And once we had the concept, the interiors just 
blossomed.” “More than anything,” the wife comments, “I 
think the house is a happy marriage between the architect 
and the designers.’ 

Hallberg and Wiseley fee 
done is only the beg 


| that, in a sense, what they’ve 
what they hope will be a long 


and interesting life fo: the | hey look forward to see- 


ing the structure softe: Vines will spread, cop- 
per will oxidize and spla e stucco, and wood will 
They look forwar« * ing th 


spread, copper will oxidize, an 





silver in the intense ocean light—the exterior surfaces will 
“patina out,” as Hallberg puts it. And inside, they expect, 
the clients will acquire new paintings and objects, continu- 
ing the spirit of their early meetings and the designers’ be- 
lief in being surrounded by beauty. 

“We've always thought that by exposing yourself to 
beautiful things, by seeing and reading, you learn a great 
deal,” Hallberg says. “And isn’t learning the whole point?” 
Gesundheit would seem to agree: “I only take on proj- 
ects for houses if there’s a challenge,” he explains. “I 
don’t like to repeat earlier work. I like to grow with 
each experience.” For the architect and the designers, it 
would seem that this Malibu collaboration has been broad- 
ening all around. 0 





structure soften with time: Vines will 
vood will silver in the intense light. 
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ABOVE: “Splashes of indigo play off the soft, sandy background colors and evoke the impressive ocean views,” says Hallberg of 
the master bedroom. The trio of 1990 untitled oils are by Brent Rumage. Casella wall-mounted reading lamps. On the side table, 
left, is a Persian bowl from Quatrain. BELOW: Adding tranquillity to the center courtyard is a reflecting pond filled with koi. 
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YOU ARE ON THE porch of the most un- 
usual and talked-about camp in Maine, 
looking across a large lake whose still 
waters reflect the deep green of the 
forest-covered mountain on the other 
side. To your right are the pink-gran- 
ite rocks of a gentle cliff, which is 
crowned by silver birch and a tall 
white pine. You have been told that 
the camp was built in the early years 
of the century by a sportsman who 
enjoyed bringing his friends up for 
fishing and shooting. 

But is this really Maine, or central 
Europe? What is this mad fantasy 
of a house with its pointy roofs, its 
balconies decorated with whirling, 
dancing white cast-iron fretwork, its 
unexpected arched window illumi- 
nating a huge room that, if it were a 
ballroom, could easily hold a hun- 
dred couples? It is not a ballroom, 
however; it’s the Great Hall, a living 
room whose floor is covered with 
a beautiful Bessarabian carpet that 
conceals a trapdoor. If you have the 
courage, you can lift the door and 
slip down a ladder into a subter- 
ranean boathouse from which eager 
anglers used to seize a canoe and slide 
silently out onto the lake. But why 
are there so many rooms, one follow- 
ing another along the shore without 
rhyme or reason, and what is this se- 
cret staircase leading into a bedroom 
that can already be approached by 
two other doors? 

Mrs. Douglas Dillon, a close friend 
of the present owner, loves the house 
and has remarked that it reminds her 
of a French farce in which the lover 
leaves the bedroom by one door as 
the husband is about to enter by an- 
other. “It’s a lark, it’s a whimsy, it’s a 
place of magical wonder,” she says. 


She has caught the romantic spirit 


of the camp perfectly. its first own- 
er, Carroll Tyson, w 


Philadelphia painte1 


It's romantic and has a 

says the owner of a ramblin 

dence situated on a lake in Mai 

proach the house through deep wi 

just materializes before your eyes 
oddly shaped sections and gingerbread 


cents. It’s like something out of a fairy tale 
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Maine Enchantment 
The Robust Revival of an Eccentric Lakeside Camp 


INTERIOR DESKaN BY NANCY PIERREPONT 
TEXT BY SUSAN MARY. ALSOP 








a very eclectic collector. Greatly en- 
joying the company of his friends, 
he added rooms as his sporting par- 
ties grew, throwing them on like 
cars to a train. It amused him to add 
to the scalloped trim each year, to 
toss up another elaborately embel- 
lished tin ceiling. 

Only someone strong and full of 
life could have created the charming 
folly that the camp is today. It had 
passed through two owners since 








“The house had such charm, but unfortunate- 
ly, when the resident first bought it, the place 
was literally sinking into the lake,” says Nancy 
Pierrepont (left), who did the interiors. “We 
had to have it stabilized before we could work 
inside.” “It needed to be freshened up,” adds 
the owner. “Because the structure was so mar- 
velous, we sought to keep it as intact as possi- 
ble. It really has no rhyme or reason to it; it’s 
a little bit crazy. We wanted our design to be 
in keeping with the spirit of a folly.” RIGHT: 
“The original owner was an artist, and that’s 
why the Great Hall seems like a light-filled 
studio,” says the resident. BELOW: The Great 
Hall’s mantel is of marble and pietra dura. 


the death of Tyson and needed some 
work when the woman who now 
owns it happened to glimpse the place 
from the other side of the lake in the 
course of a September walk. She fell 
immediately, irrevocably in love and 
bought the property four months lat- 
er. That was over seven years ago. 
The first blow fell when it was dis- 
covered that the old wooden timbers 
supporting the structure had rotted 
and the camp was quietly settling 
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into the lake. Two long, expensive 
years later it was possible to begin 
the decoration of the rambling array 
of rooms and to replace and restore 
the festive ornamentation of the exte- 
rior. Only last summer was the own- 
er able to spend a night there. 

Nancy Pierrepont, an East Coast 
interior designer and a friend of the 
Owner, remembers what it was like 
when she was called in about five 
years ago. “There was a mass of 
things left over from Mr. Tyson's day, 
some very good but all dirty and 
mildewed,” she says. “Everything had 
to be sent off to be cleaned and re- 
stored, preferably on the island near- 
by, but very often it had to be New 
York instead. And there were crucial 
projects to be done, like building a lit- 
tle iron spiral staircase on the outside 
in order to give a guest room easy ac- 
cess to the lake. It certainly was the 
most unusual job I’ve ever been giv- 
en, and the most fun.” 

The fun began when Nancy Pierre- 
pont and her client started shopping 
for the furniture and fabrics they 
wanted. Fantasy furniture was what 
they were after, the more frivolous 
the better. For example, a carved nine- 
teenth-century bear from Switzer- 
land seems quite at home near a 
Belle Epoque Austrian chest decorat- 
ed with dancing deer, and on the floor 
of the same room lies an antique 
American hooked rug. Somehow it all 
works. It took five years of exploring 
antiques shops and auction rooms in 
the United States and Europe; now 
the owner can wake in her shim- 
mering lit a la polonaise to watch the 
sun climb up the lilac-patterned walls 
and to survey the sweep of the lake 
beyond her windows. She should 
feel satisfied; she and Nancy Pierre- 
pont have brought a touch of light- 
hearted magic to a world of mundane 
practicality. 














‘A lot of the fabrics that we used, such as 
the florals, reflect the surrounding natural 
beauty,” says the resident. The parlor is dis- 
tinguished by an elaborate stamped-tin ceil- 
ing and a Bavarian desk, both of which date 
from the 19th century. A 17th-century paint- 
ing of St. Hubert hangs above the fireplace. 
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ABOVE: A brick fireplace decorated with tile plaques lends an BELOW LEFT: “I call my bedroom my command post,” says the 
informal feel to the dining room. The trout painting is by Barton S. resident with a laugh. “I look out over everything.” Cowtan & 
Hays. On the shelf is a 13-country timepiece. Carpet by Stark. Tout lilac-patterned wallpaper. BELOW: The blue guest bath. 








, o “Our-visitors can slide their small boats right 
7 ™ underneath the Great Hall and then dock them,” 


aes says the resident. “It’s all quite fun.” The pond 
in the foreground is a holding pool for fish. 





With his wife, actress Donna Dixon, and their daughter, Danielle, Dan Aykroyd surveys the land in Canada that has been in his family 
since 1826. “The General,” a 1941 Buick similar to Eisenhower's staff car during World War II, is part of the actor's classic-car collection. 
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Dan Aykroyd 


The Actor’s Ancestral House in the Canadian Countryside 


INTERIOR NE ; WRIGHT DAN AYKROYD LIVES in a haunted house. 


TEXT [ 3 - 
EXT (he white clapboard farmhouse on a 


PHOTOGRA! lake near Kingston in eastern Canada 
has been in his family since his great- 
great-great- grandfather Samuel Ayk- 
royd—a provisioner for the British 
during the War of 1812—settled 

1826. Another Aykroyd 


ancestor who lived there was a spiri- 
tualist who held séances, had the 
farmhands hypnotized to explore 
their past lives and corresponded 
with fellow spiritualist Sir Arthur Co- 
nan Doyle. The gabled rooms have 
been home to dozens of apparitions 
and paranormal events as well as to 








The farmhouse was completely rebuilt by designer Craig Wright, who worked with 
Donna Dixon on decorating the interiors. “Doing this farmhouse was about re-creating 
another time, when things were simpler and safer,” he says. An area at the rear of the 
house was intended for storing outdoor clothing. At right is an old surveyor’s instrument. 
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Wright, who spent his childhood summers in a lakeside cabin, used plaid and chintz 
fabrics and pine to make the kitchen a warm gathering spot, complete with a leather 
chair in front of the hearth. The Craftsman chandelier is from Newel Art Galleries. 
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OPPOSITE: Dixon, who composed a story for each room, calls 
the study the “professor's parlor.” The books and the typewriter 
belong to the imaginary professor. His wife embellished the 
room with a French table, a wicker armchair and a ruby-glass oil- 
lamp base, all from Quatrain. Wallcovering by Osborne & Little. 


generations of Aykroyds. “The house 
has a history of spiritual activity that 
would blow your mind,” Dan Ayk- 
royd says. He has been kept awake 
by otherworldly noises and ectoplas- 
mic tubular lights at the top of the 
stairs, and his relatives over the years 
have been thrown out of bed or jolt- 
ed from sleep by slamming doors or 
covers being yanked off by invisi- 
ble hands. To the Aykroyds, Dan's 
script for the movie Ghostbusters was 
just another family story. 

Aykroyd has spent almost every 
summer Of his life at the farmhouse, 
and his two-year-old daughter, Da- 


nielle, was christened in the local 
church. Although his medium is com- 
edy, he views his position as scion of a 
distinguished family and proprietor 
of the patriarchal farm with complete 
seriousness. “This house is about a 
continuum, an unbroken line of fami- 
ly tradition. This is the place that 
guarantees me a final refuge.” 

His father, Peter Aykroyd, gave Dan 
and his brother the choice of three 
parcels on the land. Dan Aykroyd 
picked the larger one, and two years 


- ago decided to renovate. By then the 


farmhouse was “seven hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of rotten lumber,” he says. 





ABOVE: Wright added a bay window to the master bedroom and 
draped it with antique fabrics. “It’s the tension between the pro- 
fessor’s masculine things and his wife's refined tastes that defines 
the house,” he says. The Victorian armchair and wicker table are 
from Quatrain. Chintz upholstery fabric from Cowtan & Tout. 


Walls were crumbling, floors were 
crawling with wood beetles, and the 
original corn-husk-and-old-newspa- 
per insulation was coming through 
the boards. The sensible thing would 
have been to tear the place down. 
“How could I bulldoze the home of 
my namesake?” Aykroyd agonized. 
One afternoon as he was sitting on 
the porch trying to decide between 
sense and sentiment he heard a 
strange knocking. “It was a kind of 
electronic snap coming from every- 
where in the house,” he says. “It 
sounded three times. I took that to 
mean that they wanted me to restore 
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The screen porch was renovated and the fireplace added to “remove the chill on sum- 
mer evenings,” says Wright. The designer recalls being invited by the Aykroyds to swim 
in the lake. “They said the water was like silk. It was fine as soon as my heart started 
beating again,” Wright says. The furnishings include an American bent-slat armchair, 
foreground, antique wicker and a miniature chair and table for the Aykroyds’ daughter. 





The Aykroyds use the porch during the summer for dining and conversation. The child’s spaceship/automobile, from Newel Art Gal- 
leries, was used on the set of the film Arthur. Beyond the porch, the lawn is where a circular bonfire is built in the evenings, and everyone 
congregates to tell ghost stories. The land falls away down to the 23-mile-long lake, where they jet-ski or picnic on the islands. 


the house. You know, the Chinese be- 
lieve that one should revere family 
places and keep ancestors’ memories 
alive. | understand that.” 

“Doing this farmhouse was not 
about decorating,” says Los Angeles 
designer Craig Wright, who break- 
fasted with the wood beetles and 
bathed in a copper bucket on early 
visits to the farmhouse. “It was about 
re-creating another time, a time in the 


past when there was less pressure 


1A r} 


and more style.” Wright, who grew 
up in southern Cal nia and bought 
his first oil paintin t { we Of nine 
studied architect t history 
before his passi intiques led 
him into design hit 


Aykroyd's wife, actress 1a Dix 
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on the basis of work he had done for 
Michael and Diandra Douglas. 

The casual mix of feminine flow- 
ered chintzes, vivid, heavy colors and 
furniture that fills the rooms—three 
rooms and the master bedroom 
downstairs and two small bedrooms 
under the eaves upstairs—is a collab- 
oration between Craig Wright's expe- 
rienced skill and Donna _ Dixon's 
playful imagination. “Donna has a 
story for every room in the house,” 
Wright says. “The big downstairs 
room is called the professor’s parlor. 
it's the study of a Canadian professor 

» has retired and moved back to 
the family farm. He’s married to a 
man from a better family who has 

to France and wants to furnish 


the house with French things.” The 
books and brass-trimmed trunk, the 
old typewriter and the lithograph of 
Abraham Lincoln belong to the imag- 
inary professor, Wright explains. The 
swags of Rose Cumming fabric and 
the ruby-glass oil lamp were bought 
by the professor's wife. 

Donna Dixon has another story for 
the kitchen, where one pane of the 
stained-glass fanlight was left clear 
because it was broken by a fictional 
baseball a long time ago. She wanted 
that room to look like “someone's 
weekend cabin, the kind of place that 
would be filled with wonderful hand- 
me-down things,” explains Wright, 
who used knotty-pine paneling for 
the room, which he based on his own 
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The pioneer eastern Ontario farmhouse, with screen porch at right, sits on a knoll. “D 
says his father, Peter. The actor's favorite room is one of the upper gabled bedrooms, called the “ghost room,” 
for the film Ghostbusters. “That's where the most apparitions have been seen and where family séances have been held,” 


family’s weekend cabin at Lake Ar- 
rowhead, California. 
land is where Danny’s 


“T know that this 

heart and soul 
and spirit lie,” says his wife. “It had to 
be wonderful, and it’s decorated with 
everything I love.” 

But first Wright had to gut and re- 
build the original house, renovating 
the big screen porch and adding a 
triple-flued fireplace, a bay window 
in the downstairs bedroom and a 
large kitchen. To create the hand-me- 
down look, he and Dixon shopped in 
flea markets and antiques stores in 
Paris, London, New York and Los An- 
geles, where the Aykroyds have an- 
other house. In the downstairs master 
bedroom, Wright combined antique 
drapery panels that Dixon found at a 


Paris flea market with an antique iron 
bed from a Los Angeles store and 
some rolls of a flowered wallcovering 
bought in New York. In the profes- 
sor’s parlor next door, another panel 
of lacy drapery fabric from Paris 
hangs next to a photograph of Ayk- 
royd’s hero Broderick Crawford, one 
of television’s great lawmen, while an 
old typewriter of Aykroyd’s sits on a 
delicate antique wicker table. 

Dan Aykroyd has played many 
parts in his successful career, which 
began when he was a television writ- 
er in Toronto and took off in 1975 
when he went to work with his friend 


- John Belushi on Saturday Night Live in 


New York. “I loved the farmhouse so 
much,” he remembers, “that I used to 





an is the sixth generation to have trod the land,” 


which was the inspiration 
says Aykroyd. 


commute from Saturday Night Live to 
Kingston on my motorcycle. When 
John came up to visit me he was so 
happy to be here that he just got out 
of the car and did a cartwheel on the 
lawn in front of my father.” 

Since his move into films, Aykroyd 
has portrayed a blues singer, an un- 
dertaker, a ghostbuster, a criminal 
and a cop. An actor who is known for 
being taken over completely by each 
role he plays, Aykroyd is fascinated 
with the law and with lawlessness. 
Another ancestor was a Royal Cana- 
dian Mountie, but Aykroyd himself 
was kicked out of a seminary school 
for misbehaving. His friends say that 
his fantasy would be to commit a 


continued on page 172 


“| DO LIKE grand houses,” says Lord 
Wilton, “but the older I get, the more I 
would rather admire someone else’s 
grand house.” That is the voice of ex- 
perience, for John Wilton is known to 
have a weakness for living in very 
good houses. As a young man he 
bought Ditchley, one of the grand- 
est houses in England. When it was 
pointed out to him that, really, it was 
a little large for a bachelor, he sold it 
and bought Ramsbury, which was not 
much smaller. “It was for sale,” he 
says. “Who could resist?” 

Lady Wilton recalls those extrava- 
gances as “the folie des grandeurs of a 
young man,” but his explanation for a 
fair amount of moving around over 
a lifetime is simply that he cares 
about fine architecture. 

The family seat had been sold by 
his grandfather years ago, so he was 
not tied to one residence. “If you in- 
herit a family house, you stay in one 
place,” he says. “You do what you can 


to keep it together, probably live in 2 aa Oueen Anne av e)(oeate 


a corner of it and come to some ar- 
rangement with The National Trust. The Earl and Countess of Wilton’ G 


Since ours was sold, I could look for 


the perfect house. Now, after those : se le ee a oN 

important houses, we wanted to find 3 aie Ea : 

qmaprec ay eonense: We Feuncioue } Re iclostsclen nao inay area: 

and it is more than agreeable. TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
The residence represents the best é PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


kind of English early-eighteenth-cen- 
tury architecture. It was built for a 





After five years of searching, the earl and 
countess of Wilton found their ideal country 
house in Essex. ABOVE: A sprawling croquet 
lawn leads to the rear facade. Landscaping is 
by Vernon Russell-Smith. OPPOSITE: “I kept 
the entrance hall clean-lined, with neutral pat-- 
terned walls,” says interior designer Sally Met- 
calfe. An 18th-century double portrait by Enoch 
Seeman hangs above Chinese ceramics. The 
radiator cover was created by architect Freder- 
ick Burn, who also worked on the residence. 
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“Tm not at all whimsical about houses,” says 
Lady Wilton (left, seated in the drawing room), 
“but some are just welcoming. This one 
certainly is.” The original residence was Tudor, 
and was enlarged and given its current fa- 
cade in about 1720. It later served as a vicarage. 
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When the Wiltons have weekend guests, they 
often set up the entrance halls table for bridge. 
Over the door is an 18th-century painting by 
James Seymour. The English hall chair is 18th 
century. Colefax and Fowler wall damask; 
leopard-print toile is from Brunschwig & Fils. 


ol merchant who had earned his 

m hard work and spent it 
is unpretentious charm 

yut, and the Wiltons 

wel at whatever they 


did to ti "be appropriate. 


For instar ‘nd the house 
needed a ret on 
the tilt,” the 
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level would look as though too much 
money had been spent chasing per- 
fection. Not appropriate. Windows on 
the staircase landing have been left 
without draperies so the architraves 
and glazing bars can be seen and can 
set the proportions for the archi- 
tecture. “Anyone can make a house 
look like a Grosvenor Square flat,” 
says Lord Wilton. “The appropriate is 
more difficult.” 

The Wiltons worked with Sally 
Metcalfe, a designer who under- 
stands well the kind of comfort right 
for an “agreeable” house. She follows 


“Anyone can make a 
house look like a 
Grosvenor Square flat,” 
says Lord Wilton. 
“The appropriate is 
more difficult.” 


in the footsteps of the late, legend- 
ary John Fowler, who had decorated 
their previous houses. Lord Wilton re- 
members the first time he worked 
with him. “I thought I’d better come 
right out with it, so I said to him, ‘I 
don’t like beaded bellpulls, shell pic- 
tures and certain shades of acid-green 
velvet, or mauve velvet, for that mat- 
ter.” That’s what he liked in those 
days, and I thought I should say all 
that before we got started. We used to 
talk architecture for hours, and it was 
a more serious aspect of houses than 
he had thought about before, so in that 
respect I do think I had an influence 
on him. Those conversations were won- 
derful. He would come out with very 
extreme ideas, but if you called him 
on them he would say, ‘I’m just talk- 
ing to the wall. Don’t contradict me.’ ” 

They felt it was time for a change 
because “a Fowler house is like a 
shirt with ‘Chanel’ on the front,” Di- 
ana Wilton says. “You can tell when 
you walk into a room if it has been 
done by a decorator trained by him. 
There are certain signatures, certain 
things that were always in every - 
room he ever did, like elaborate swags 
and tails for draperies. 

“The thing about John was that 
he was always very firm about what 
he would let you have,” continues 
Lady Wilton. “For example, I always 
thought it must be wonderful to have 
someplace to put a drink down, but 
he said, ‘No coffee tables.’ Period. 
Sally's not so bossy. You don’t have to 
have swags and huge fringes unless 
you want them, and you can reuse 
things you already have.” 

“That,” says Sally Metcalfe, “was 
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“We combined furniture and paintings from their London flat with fresh upholstery and wallcoverings in the drawing room,” says Sally Metcalfe. “It all 
had to blend together.” An 18th-century portrait of Thomas, the first earl of Wilton, and his family by Daniel Gardner is flanked by Jean-Baptiste Oudry oils. 





the point—melding in whatever was 
new with what they already had. 
People think that if you have one new 
thing, you must change everything 
else. That shouldn’t happen. It should 
all blend together, the old freshened 
up a bit and the new perhaps a bit 
faded. For instance, fabric from a pre- 
vious house was rejiggered and made 
into blinds for a spare bedroom, and 
living room draperies were reused af- 
ter a cleaning. Old colors are so won- 
derful anyway. Every room needs a 
few good things to give it substance, 
but pieces don’t have to be of muse- 


um quality. If the furniture is good, 
then prints will de the walls. Or, if 
the pictures are 9X en simple 
covered tabl h will do 

“I don’t advo I do 


think that money 

having things prop: 

the designer. “Like the 
rooms four-poster. You hav« 
line to have those wonderful s 


Chinese pelmets made, but it’s worth 
the wait. You can’t take shortcuts 
with something like that. Cotton can 
look like a million dollars if it is 
well made. Silk can look like old 
dishrags if it’s not.” 

The'residence is a happy ending to 
what Lord Wilton calls his quest for 
the perfect house, and, like all per- 
fection, it wasn’t easy to find. “We 
had been looking for five years and 
had searched in all directions,” says 
Lady Wilton. “Then we saw a photo- 
graph of this place, on the borders of 
Suffolk and Essex, the one area we 
had never thought of. Once you see 
architecture like this you think, 
‘Those proportions, that Queen Anne 
perfection. I’d rearrange my life to 
live in a house like that.’ So that is 
exactly what we did.” “And we're not 
moving again,” says Lord Wilton. 
“This is for keeps.” 0 


LEFT: “The dining room is a small space 
that we wanted to make formal but in an ‘un- 
grand’ way,” explains the designer. “The space 
was difficult to get right because the antique 
wallpaper is such an overwhelming presence, 
and it soaks up color.” The 17th-century par- 
trait of a noblewoman is by Marcus Geeraerts. 


BELOW: “The library is off the drawing room,” says Sally Metcalfe, “so we had to tie in its decora- 
tion but make it distinctly different in feeling. It’s a much more intimate and casual area, and is 
used by the Wiltons for reading and television viewing.” The large circa 1869 painting is by Claude 
Lorraine Ferneley. The late-Regency bobbin side chairs rest near an Indian needlework rug. 
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“Lady Wilton told me that she wanted a Chi- 

nese bedroom,” says the designer, “which was 

difficult to achieve with a Georgian four- 

poster that is not intrinsically Chinese. I know 

a man,who can make shaped pelmets for the 

: , and that was the solution.” Its gilt 
e'taken from Brighton Pavilion stools. 





“For the price of a single acre on Long 
Island, we bought 400 acres with a 
stream and meadows in the Catskills,” 
says author Louis Auchincloss (above). 


Architect Peter Pennoyer (above) col- 
laborated closely with the late Adele 
Auchincloss. “She picked the site for 
the house exactly,” says her husband. 


“Adele had 


of nature tha 


sions, even In 


ect 
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tion IT AMOUNTS TO a Social irony that Louis 


Auchincloss, our preeminent novelist 
of WASP manners and mores, has 
built his new country house (com- 
with a gang of white-faced 
swarming under the eaves) in 

ills, a region of New York 


Set high on Wildcat Mountain, the house was oriented to capture views of a mead- 
ow below, a forest beyond and the distant intersection of two mountain ranges. An 
upper-level grass terrace meets the bridging studio above the porte cochere. “The 
studio’s form serves as.a rhetorical reminder of classicism,” explains Pennoyer. 





State so celebrated for Jewish estiva- 
tion it’s called the Borscht Belt. 
Auchincloss had been living con- 


tentedly enough in an eighteenth- 
century farmhouse on four and a half 
acres in Westchester County; came 
the nettlesome day when, just after 


the hammering had stopped on a new 
house next door, there descended on 
his ears the strains of rock music. 
“You could hear it distinctly,” he says 
with distaste. “You could even hear 


people talk. It was time to move on.” 
Louis Auchincloss and his late wife, 





Adele, were now free to look farther 
afield, since he’d recently retired from 
his parallel career in the law. (“What 
is a case but a short story? What is the 
law but language?” he once wrote.) 
‘Adele had a great passion for the 
country—for her it was real passion,” 


De ice 


ed 


he says. “She yearned for privacy. She 
was longing for land—even wilder- 
ness.” So it was that the couple land- 
ed on four hundred acres of the 
Catskills, carpeted with ivy and fern 
and bounded by a mountain stream. 
To build what Adele Auchincloss al- 
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ABOVE: With its cedar board-and-batten siding and Neoclassi- BELOW: The studio was designed for Adele Auchincloss to paint 
cal overdoor panels with copper bas-relief swags, the house was or read only steps from the terrace and hillside. “She always had 
intended to harmonize with the local vernacular while mak- suggestions, from natural-material sources and energy-efficient 
ing reference to early-20th-century Swedish Classical Revival. furnaces to natural ponds and landscaping,” says Kalberer. 


ways called her “dream house” they 
drafted a young New York architect, 
Peter Pennoyer, then a partner in Pen- 
noyer Turino and now the principal 
of his own firm. They were drawn to 
him because he was a historicist by 
instinct who used classicism as a liv- 
ing language. 

On his first visit to the Auchin- 
closs property, Pennoyer was amused 
when the writer pointed out with a 
gleam in his eye that the name of 
the town was suspiciously upbeat— 
“Claryville!’—and the name of the 
local river deceptively cheery—*The 
Neversink!” Auchincloss went on to 
bolster this observation with a quote 
from his beloved Henry James, to the 
effect that “the village street and the 
lonely farm and the hillside cabin be- 
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“The living room was placed at the southwest end of the house to catch the evening light,” says Pennoyer. “I established a framework 
for the room by creating ‘panels’ of beaded board between simple pilasters; the vault above seems to spring from the pilasters.” A vase 
of sunflowers stands on the pass-through, which connects to the kitchen. The sunflower painting over the mantel is by Cornelia Foss. 


“The setting is breathtaking—the whole landscape cascades beneath you.” 


came positively richer objects under 
the smutch of imputation; ...and bor- 
rowed, for dignity, a shade of the 
darkness of Cenci drama, of mon- 
strous legend, of old Greek tragedy.” 
Later that afternoon, as architect and 
client were walking around the land, 
Auchincloss saw a shotgun shell, 
kicked it with his foot and nodded at 
Pennoyer as if this were prima facie 
confirmation of the James quote. 
Adele and Louis Auchincloss gave 
Peter Pennoyer and project associate 
Julie Kalberer a modest inventory of 
their needs: They wanted to be able to 
live comfortably on one floor of the 
house; they wanted a living room that 


they could also dine in; they wanted 
views from every room. And finally, 
and above all, they wanted the house 
to be agreeable not only to live in but 
to work in—Adele Auchincloss was a 
painter, whose miniature prints of 
architectural abstractions would hang 
on many of the walls. (She had also 
been, at one time or another, presi- 
dent of the Central Park Task Force; 
deputy administrator of New York's 
Department of Parks, Recreation and 
Cultural Affairs; a member of the 
board of managers of the New York 


- Botanical Garden; president of the 


Parks Council; a trustee of the Natu- 
ral Resources Defense Council; and 


president of the Environmental Re- 
sources Council. “It would be far easi- 
er to list the things she didn’t do!” her 
husband says.) 

“Adele worked very closely with 
Peter on every step,” Auchincloss em- 
phasizes. “She was an industrial de- 
signer, a graduate of Parsons—very 
handy with blueprints. She told Peter 
where to put the house—a point 
halfway up the mountain that cap- 
tured a direct view of the cleft be- 
tween two distant hills. I wanted it a 
little lower down because it would 
cost less. She said, “No way!’ And 
right she was—the setting is breath- 
taking, you can come out of the house 
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on a little balcony and the whole 
landscape cascades beneath you.” 

The structure is a happy marriage 
of domestic architecture, rustic ver- 
nacular and Neoclassical impulse. In- 
spired by early-twentieth-century 
Swedish farmhouses, it was devel- 
oped with more sophistication and 
formality than its simple, stubborn 
shape at first suggests. The initial 
challenge lay in finding a way to give 
an expression of scale to a house that 
could so easily have been lost on the 
vast hillside site. “I did this,” Pennoy- 
er explains, “by imposing the compo- 
sitional order of a classical villa on the 
house, with the main living floor at 
the second level, the guest bedroom 
floor above it and a garden room be- 
low it.” He went even further and had 
rough vertical battens attenuated to 
give an ordinary ground floor the im- 
portance of a piano nobile. 

The house is inventively, even play- 
fully, organized, without a whit of 
comfort having been sacrificed to 
its spatial complexity. The driveway 
passes under a porte cochere that 
shelters the entrance. Above this 
porte cochere is a studio opening 
through a set of French doors onto a 
grass terrace below the hill. All the 
main rooms, strung along a diagonal 
hallway, face the view. The vaulted 
living room perches at the wide end 
of the hallway, down a few steps. 

Creating a center of gravity for the 
house is a soaring two-story library, 
open from floor to floor, its round in- 
ner balcony lit from above by an ar- 
chitectural lantern: a pure volume 
describing an ascending cylinder of 
space. The room, with its rows of 
brimming book carrels, is as serene in 
feeling as it was bold in conception. 
The master bedroom is connected to 
the library by a bridge that arches 
over a staircase leading down to the 
garden room. 

The natural shades and materials 
the house is clothed in complement 
the deep green of the surrounding 
Catskills forest. Classical quotations 
abound in the house’s details: A con- 
tinuous cornice caps the interior walls 
of pine and poplar; the porte cochere 





OPPOSITE AND BELOW: “The library was really conceived by Adele as a bribe to 
compensate so devoted an asphalt hound as myself for moving so far from Man- 
hattan,” says Auchincloss, whose most recent novel is False Gods. The double- 
height library, the focal point of the house, is capped by a lantern. ABOVE: Light 
from the lantern filters into the second-floor hallway, which opens onto the library. 
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and the studio above have been de- 
tailed to look like a small Neoclassical 
temple, their engaged Doric columns 
painted ivory; a framed panel above 
each pair of French doors incorpo- 
rates a swag in copper relief. “Louis 
liked all the swags and details, which 
many clients wouldn’t have under- 
stood,” Pennoyer says. “He called 
them ‘very pleasant pretensions.’ ” 

Auchincloss finds the house invit- 
ing to write in. (At seventy-four, he is 
the author of more than forty books, 
including such classic novels as The 
Rector of Justin, Portrait in Brownstone, 
Powers of Attorney and A World of 
Profit—“Not since Dreiser,” Gore Vi- 
dal pointed out, “has an American 
writer had so much to tell us about 
the role of money in our lives’ —and 
such nonfiction works as Reading 
Henry James, the autobiographical A 
Writer’s Capital and a history of the 
collection of J. R Morgan, who just 
happens to be Peter Pennoyer’s great- 
great-grandfather.) One of Auchin- 
closs’s favorite places to write is the 
gabled porch outside the living room, 
where he can catch the morning light. 
He keeps his reference books not in 
the living room but in the less accessi- 
ble library, and for a reason. “I have to 
take a nice long walk way back inside 
every time I want to look something 
up,” he says. “The one thing writers 
absolutely adore is interruptions. My 
mother used to say, “You're always 
nicest to me when I call you while 
youre writing.’ ” 

Although a copy of Surviving in the 
Wilderness has pride of country place 
in the living room, there is little 
chance of Louis Auchincloss going 
native. This is (James again) “big, bold 
country, with ridge upon ridge and 
horizon by horizon to deal with, in- 
sistently, pantingly, puffingly, paus- 
ingly,” but Auchincloss, like the self- 
described asphalt hound that he is, 


continued on page 173 


At night, the patterns of the fenestrations 
highlight the approach to the house. At left are 
the porte cochere, which shelters the main en- 
trance, and studio. Outside the living room, 
the porch, one of Auchincloss’s favorite writ- 
ing spots, leads down to a garden and terrace. 


A Summerland Point of View 


JIM MCHUGH 





ABOVE: “I knew this house was right the moment I saw it,” says artist 
Fred Gowland of his hillside residence in the town of Summerland, just 
down the California coast from Santa Barbara. “For me the appeal is 
being inside and looking out.” The porcelain birdbath is from Italy. 


“| LIKE TO PAINT people in environ- 
ments,” says artist Fred Gowland as 
he sits back in a canvas director’s 
chair on the deck of his environment, 
a sunny, cluttered cottage in the hills 
of Summerland, California. A poor 
relation to nearby aristocratic Mon- 
tecito, Summerland was founded by 
spiritualist H. L. Williams in the late 
nineteenth century and has long been 
hospitable to people who in another 
era would have been called bohemi- 


an: writers, painters, Williams's fellow 
spiritualists, hippies and wanderers 
united only by thei rch for a 
balmy coastal clima' ibut- 
toned way of life. 
Summerland shares a 

pography with Montecito: lt 

RIGHT: Highlighting the main living « 

ancestor figures from New Guinea, far ri; 


map by John Rocque of London and its nearb) 
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steep at the top, grow gentler as they 
unfurl at the edge of the Pacific, en- 
dowing its terraced lots with gener- 
ous ocean views. The dwellings that 
stud these slopes, however, are not 
elaborate Mediterranean estates but 
modest authentic and ersatz Victo- 
rian houses, vaguely Spanish bunga- 
lows of uncertain vintage and beach 
shacks that may have pleasant lines 
and large windows but little more in 
the way of thoughtful design. Fred 
Gowland’s is such a house, as he ac- 
knowledges: “I find it architecturally 
rather uninteresting, but the house 
does offer several other pleasures.” 
Chief among them, for Gowland, 


| the movement that goes on 


| 
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it outside my windows,” he says. 


an bust from Maine and 
creen features a 1746 
lors are by Gowland. 





An Artist’s Collection on the California Coast 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 





“I watch whales, boats, trains, cyclists. 
I see fog, sun, islands, oil rigs. There’s 
nothing static or isolated about Sum- 
merland, or about the house. It’s filled 
with light and air. It’s exposed. Be- 
cause there are no draperies, it has 
an openness that I truly enjoy right 
now in my life.” 

Not that Gowland devotes all his 
time to gazing out the window. A self- 
taught, full-time painter, he spends 
his days in his studio, which occupies 
the second story of a former Masonic 
Temple in neighboring Carpinteria. 
There Gowland works in oil and wa- 
tercolor, taking as his subjects Euro- 
pean scenes, Maine fishing villages, 
African wildlife. “Basically,” he says, 
“T paint what appeals to me. Paris is 
a recurring theme—even though it’s 
not always easy to do in downtown 
Carpinteria. I go to Paris, I sketch, I 
take pictures, then I come back and 
dig in.” Gowland has shown his work 
in galleries in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco as well as out of his studio, 
which he opens up three times a year 
because, he says, “I like to have a con- 
nection to my clients.” 

And though he has occasionally 
painted Santa Barbara, the Summer- 
land landscape has eluded Gowland. 
“IT think I’m too close to it,” he ob- 
serves. “Also, I keep my studio life and 
my home life quite separate.” So sepa- 
rate, in fact, that there are few pic- 
tures in Gowland’s house. Is this 
unusual for a painter? “During the 
day I’m surrounded by pictures,” he 
answers. “When I come home, I pre- 
fer to be surrounded by objects.” 

The artist has traveled widely in 
Africa—including Morocco—and Bali 
and Europe and Maine, a favorite 
corner of America. “I like going from 
Portland, where it’s snowing, to Cali- 
fornia, where it’s sunny, to Paris, 
where it’s romantic, to Africa, where 
it’s a bit dangerous.” In all of these 
places, he has expanded his assem- 
blage of folk and primitive art. “Col- 


lecting gives a different dimension to 
travel,” he says. 

Gowland is drawn to masks, rab- 
bits, hippopotamuses, African tomb 
figures, oars, hands, seashells, coral. 
Apart from the objects tossed up or 
taken from the sea, most of his pos- 
sessions are carved, wooden, adorned 
with old paint and weathered. “I have 
a deep affection for American folk 
pieces,” he says. “They have a crude- 
ness and simplicity that appeals to 
me and that ties into the ethnic qual- 
ity of the masks and the African art. 
As a rule, I’m not all that concerned 
about the origin of any particular 
object. I never think, ‘It’s too large,’ 
or ‘The color’s not right.’ If it speaks 
to me, I buy it.” 

Space is the one casualty of such 
wide-ranging taste. Gowland’s house 
is essentially a large room divided 
into the living area and the bedroom, 
with guest quarters tucked down- 
stairs. “There's constant change,” he 
says. “I’ll admit that sometimes I do 
have trouble placing new acquisi- 
tions. But I also find it easy to get rid 
of things and move on—fortunately I 
have large closets.” 

Fred Gowland’s current interest is 
birdhouses, most of which he has 
discovered on his travels to Maine. 
Some of them have found a place in 
the living area, but many others have 
spilled outside, where he has erected 
them on tall poles amid the half- 
dozen eucalyptus trees he’s planted 
on his patch of Summerland hillside. 
“Much as I love the view, I think the 
trees will abstract the sea in an inter- 
esting way. I want the garden to have 
an early California look, but I al- 
so want it to have a touch of rural 
Maine. You might say that I’m creat- 
ing a miniature village of birdhouses 
looking onto the actual village of 
Summerland,” Gowland remarks. “As 
long as I’m not going to have pictures 
in the house, I might as well have 
them outside.” 0 


Elsewhere in the living area, Gowland has assembled such pieces as a rustic wood- 
framed mirror, carved rabbits from Thailand and a New England birdhouse. Chairs are 
from Ralph Lauren. “These objects are neither subject matter nor inspiration. They're 


relief from a hard day painting,” explains G« 


»Wland, who works in a studio nearby. 
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Treasures from. Gowland’s travels crowd 
é es r 

the master bedroom. Silver, tin and brass 

hands collected in Morocco hang over the _ 


roa 


windows; the carved birds and masks are 


from a trip to Africa. Above the writing 


table is an Ethiopian painting on fabric; 
antique tapa cloth from Fiji covers the bed. ~ 
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wIllusions of Grandeur 


A Small Manhattan Apartment 
Filled with Big Ideas 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


THOMAS BRITT is known for creating 
highly charged spaces that exude an 
air of theatricality. A residence he re- 
cently finished on Manhattan's Upper 
East Side is no exception. Stripping a 
traditional one-bedroom apartment 
down to its bare bones, he completely 
remodeled the interiors with bold ar- 
chitectural flourishes that evoke the 
formal grandeur of ancient times. 

“I wanted to make a very simple, 
classical background,” says Britt, who 
incorporated objects that recall Greco- 
Roman artifacts and the Hellenistic 
ruins displayed at the Pergamon Mu- 
seum in Berlin. “But I wasn’t trying to 
re-create anything. I used the past as 
a point of reference to produce an at- 
mosphere, an ambiance.” The result is 
a ‘chic interior that is not a rehash,” he 
says, but “one that is current, of this 
moment, with elements that are al- 
most twenty-first century.” 

The apartment's make-over is even 
more remarkable considering what 
little Britt had to start with. “Original- 
ly,” the designer says, “the place was 
not just empty, it was a wreck.” Britt 
recommended to his client that they 
start from scratch. “We wiped it all 
out,” Britt says. “We tore out every- 
thing straight up to the ceiling, but 
we ended up with something that has 
dignity and grace.” 

Extensive renovations of this kind 
usually necessitate that the client turn 
the residence over to a crew of car- 
penters, painters and construction 
workers. In this case, the resident and 
crew were one and the same. As a 
contractor, Ryszard Chmielewski has 
done a variety of jobs, including mak- 
ing furniture, since coming to Ameri- 
ca from his native Poland. Over the 
last eight years he and Britt have 
worked together nonstop. Renovat- 
ing his own apartment, however, 
proved to be his most challenging 
project yet. For eighteen months he 


“The whole idea was to make it look very ear- 
ly Roman, almost pre-Roman—Mycenaean,” 
says designer Thomas Britt, who created dra- 
matic spaces within a small apartment in Man- 
hattan for Ryszard Chmielewski. At one end of 
the living room, oversize pedestals and urns 
flanking a bust set off the dining area beyond. 





ABOVE: The monumental effect of the living room is accentuat- 
ed by tall rectangular openings. In the seating area are fauteuils 
covered in leather and banquettes upholstered in Thai silk. 


came home each day at six o’clock 
and worked until around midnight. 
“Initially I had to fix up the apart- 
ment, to make it livable,” Chmielew- 
ski says. “Tom showed me how to redo 
the whole thing. I love the work he 
does, his ideas. He’s the professor 
who helped me each step of the way.” 

The first step was to make best use 
of the apartment's somewhat limited 
space. Britt suggested knocking out 
an arch to open up the entrance hall; 
reducing the size of the kitchen to 


add depth to the living room; and de- 
molishing an alcove off the entrance 
hall that had been used as a dining 
area. The enlarged entrance hall now 
doubles as the dining area. Painting 
the walls to resemble large blocks 
of stone imbued the space with an 
aura of architectural magnitude. Faux- 
stone blocks serve as a system of mov- 
able tables and slabs; those in the 
entrance hall can be placed at various 
heights and adjusted for dining or 
buffet-style entertaining. 


ABOVE RIGHT: “Mirrors in the openings give the sense of 
space,” notes Britt. Chmielewski, who frequently works with 
Britt, painted the faux-stone finish on the walls and pedestal. 


Only one vestige of the apartment's 
original floor plan remains—a cen- 
tral support beam in the living room 
that Britt reconfigured as a faux-stone 
partition. He hid electrical conduits 
and pipes within it and had enough 
room remaining to include a coat 
closet. Flanked by towering pedestals 
topped with ornamental urns, the 
partition also sets off the living room 
from the dining area. 

Knocking down walls is not always 


continued on page 174 





ABOVE RIGHT: Eight-foot-high Spanish Re- 
naissance candlesticks distinguish the dining 
area. “It looks theatrical, but it doesn’t feel 
theatrical when you're in it,” Britt points out. 


RIGHT: The apartment's symmetrical forms 
and appearance of antiquity are carried on in 
the master bedroom. Empire-style chairs are 
on either side of a table, which, along with the 
bookshelves, was designed by Britt. “We need- 
ed something on the shelves,” says Chmie- 
lewski. “Tom found the collection of objects, 
and I fell in love with it—I'll keep it forever.” 





Architecture: Kevin Roche 
Visionary Vernacular in the Napa Valley Landscape 








120 


Renowned for his commercial and public 
buildings, Connecticut architect Kevin Roche 
has designed only two residences. His sec- 
ond, an essay in the local materials and ver- 
nacular forms of California’s Napa Valley, is 
for William Hewitt, a longtime patron of ar- 
chitecture. ABOVE: The residence sits atop a 
knoll that overlooks 100-year-old vineyards. 





LEFT: An aerial drawing shows the symmet- 
rical arrangement of the house around a court- 
yard. Entrance proceeds from the driveway, 
through a pavilion and courtyard to the living 
and dining rooms on the opposite, north side. 








TEXT BY ALLAN TEMKO 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL ABRAHAM 





ABOVE: “Stone piers rise from the ground to carry the 
dining room and terraces,” notes Roche. The native stone 
recalls the numerous 19th-century wineries in the valley. 





‘A CALIFORNIA HOUSE,” Says Kevin Roche, watching the 
sun play on golden stone and over the silver-gray 
tiles of the roofs. He looks out from the deck to the 
great oaks on the knoll—like an island in time— 
above the sea of vines that covers the Napa Valley. 
“Or rather, since there is no single kind of Califor- 
nia house—there are almost as many as there are 
architects who have built in California—it is spe- 
cifically a Napa Valley house for a very special Cal- 
ifornian, Bill Hewitt,” Roche says. “Architecture is 
a service. If I were a tailor, making Bill a suit of 


clothes, i could not make a better fit for him than this 
house. It’s a contemporary house, in no way a copy 
of the past, as a Mission style or California Victorian 
or even a shingled Bay Area-—style house might be. 
But even though the architecture is open to the fu- 
ture, it’s filled with memories of the wine country 
Bill first knew as a child and that he’s returned to af- 
ter a career spent mostly in the Midwest.” 

William Alexander Hewitt is indeed special. As 
chairman of Deere & Company, he not only trans- 
formed a provincial company into the world’s fore- 
most manufacturer of agricultural machinery, he 
also earned a place in the history of architecture as 
an enlightened client of design. He was the spirit be- 
hind Deere’s superb administrative center near Mo- 
line, Illinois, by the late Eero Saarinen, and other 
buildings by Roche, who had been Saarinen’s chief 
of staff and succeeded him in 1961 as head of one of 
the country’s top architectural offices. 

Few environments are so strikingly different from 
the Illinois prairie as the California wine country. 
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ABOVE: A rosewood stairway is located in one corner 
of the house. “The glass block playfully distorts the 
view out across the vineyards,” the architect points out. 


But when he stepped down as Deere’s chief execu- 
tive, Hewitt knew that he wanted architecture of ve- 
racity—truly regional architecture—for the house 
he intended to build on a small hill overlooking 
thousands of acres of century-old vineyards. 

Born in San Francisco, Hewitt is a bred-in-the- 
bone Californian, but he is also a man of the world. 
His roots in the wine country go back to his mother’s 
father, Jean Adolphe Brun, who arrived in the Napa 
Valley from France in 1874 and later began produc- 
ing vintages of Nouveau Medoc in a winery that he 
built in the eastern part of the valley. The family lost 
the vineyard early in the twentieth century, but un- 
der its current ownership the staunch old winery, 
with “1886” carved above an arched opening, has 
been splendidly restored. 

Hewitt knew from the start that he had to per- 


LEFT: “Each side of the courtyard has glass doors that 
open into the interior, allowing the space to flow from 
the courtyard to the exterior decks,’ Roche explains. 


ABOVE: “A pool with a simple, well-proportioned pool- 
house is on a terrace below the residence,” says Roche. 
The structure contains a sauna, a bar and dressing rooms. 


suade Kevin Roche to design the house that in 
essence already existed in his mind. It took some do- 
ing, however. Other famous architects design hous- 
es almost routinely, but Roche, renowned for office 
buildings, museums and other large public struc- 
tures, had by choice done only one residence over 
a long career, and it was for a client who had become 
a close friend. 

But the architect, who has long loved the wine 
country, was won over by his first visit to the site. 
Commanding a magnificent view of Mount St. Hele- 
na, the crest of the knoll provided a wonderful place 
for a U-shaped house, as Roche saw at once, witha 
courtyard open to the south. The slopes, covered by 
native plants and trees, hardly needed landscaping. 
“Both Kevin and I knew that I’d never need a lawn- 
mower,” says Hewitt. “I wanted a country house, not 
a city house brought into the country. And Kevin 
agreed with that.” 


Hewitt then took Roche to the Brun family stone 
monument and gravestones in the pioneer cemetery 
at St. Helena. Roche made one of his first design de- 


cisions aft y drove up to the old steep-roofed 
Brun winery ith local stone, which in bright 
sun resemb! ne of Burgundy—say, 


continued on page 174 


RIGHT: “The house was planned a 

says Roche, “which now dominates th« m 
the entrance pavilion, careful axial alignm S Vis- 
tas through the dining room to the mount. s beyond 











“I wanted to create a summer atmosphere typ- 
ical of Mackinac Island residences,” says Carle- 
ton Varney, who did the interiors for Dan and 
Missy Musser’s Sunflower Cottage. ABOVE: 
Varney with project associate Sara Beaudry. 


ABOVI 
nally locat 


facing Lake 


Sunflower Cottage 


The Spirit of Summer Animates the Mackinac Island 
Residence of Dan and Melissa Musser 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CARLETON VARNEY OF DOROTHY DRAPER & COMPANY 


TEXT BY THOMAS MALLON 


NOWHERE IS THE automobile more re- 
vered than in Michigan. But on Mack- 
inac Island, floating between the 
state’s two peninsulas, Henry Ford’s 
invention isn’t permitted to set one 
motorized foot. Any designer who 
starts a project at this legendary re- 
sort had better be prepared, literally, 
to get a horse: Everything arrives by 
boat before being transferred to horse- 
drawn drays. 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 


Carleton Varney of Dorothy Draper 
& Company has been doing work on 
the island for fifteen years, during 
which time he has transformed both 
the enormous Grand Hotel and Cor- 
ner Cottage, the home of Dan and 
Amelia Musser (see Architectural Di- 
gest, August 1990). Most recently it 
was the nearby Red House that re- 
ceived Varney’s treatment. The Mus- 
sers raised their son, Dan IIJ—now 
Grand Hotel’s president—in the Red 
House, and today he resides there 
with his wife, Melissa (“Missy”). 

“Tt was a different place,” says Var- 
ney about the days when the elder 
Mussers lived in the house. “Missy 
had a different feeling about what she 
wanted—a younger attitude.” Varney 
redid the house “in the spirit of the 
sunflower that grows on the island,” 
and in the process it was renamed 
Sunflower Cottage. Perhaps best rec- 
ognized for his dramatic sense of col- 
or, Varney says the palette he used has 
so little in common with Corner Cot- 
tage that “you can’t even tell the hous- 
es were done by the same person.” 

“They don’t stand on ceremony,” 
says Varney’s longtime associate, Sa- 
ra Beaudry, of the younger Mus- 


sers. For a hearty couple who love to. 


entertain, preciousness would have 
been as inappropriate as too much 
formality, so Varney made sure their 
house would be lighthearted without 
seeming too delicate. “It’s a very ac- 
tive house,” explains Beaudry, “with 
guests popping in and out and a pair 
of golden retrievers and two cats run- 
ning up and down the stairs.” The 
trompe-l’oeil cat painted at the bot- 


{ house reflects the resort mood of the island, where no motorized vehicles are allowed. Origi- 
island, the residence was moved in 1890, using horse-drawn carriages, to its present site 


‘iniscent of the island’s Grand Hotel, built in 1887 of which Dan Musser is president. 
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“The living room is a bit more formal than the other rooms,” says Varney, who for 15 years has been the designer for Gra 


Hotel. Atop the 19th-century bowfront sideboard are, from left to right, a Baccarat vase, two 19th-century greyhound Stafford- 
shire pieces flanking an Elsa Peretti bowl from Tiffany’s, and a cobalt-blue porcelain vase lamp. Drapery trim is from Scalamandré. 





tom of the stairs (a sort of composite 
of the Mussers’ real ones) is typical of 
the cottage’s mood. 

Varney has, according to Missy 
Musser, “an amazing ability to know 
people’s style and to pick the colors 
that are right for them.” The cottage’s 
master bedroom, for example, is en- 
livened by a pair of slipper chairs up- 
holstered in the same yellow satin 
that was worn by Missy Musser’s 
bridesmaids. Varney suggested the 
covering for what she calls the “very 
Hollywood” chairs, which Beaudry 
found after an extensive search. 

The easy movement from room to 
room is made even more fluid by Var- 
ney’s own Trailing Bouquet wallcov- 
ering in the entrance hall. A large 
family room, designed for casual gath- 
erings, is illuminated by sunshine 
that pours through the skylights 
in the yellow ceiling and through 
the French doors opening to the gar- 
den. The garden’s summer colors are 
echoed in the house’s furnishings. 

A particular challenge was the 
hand-painted floors. The weather on 
Mackinac can change quickly, making 
the pine boards expand and contract 
to an unusual degree, but one ad- 
vantage of the shifting climate and 
planks is that the floors have “a lot of 
character,” points out Beaudry. “They 
don’t have an excessively finished 
look.” On cool and foggy days, the 
living room, with its blend of bright 
fabrics and English antiques, man- 
ages to feel both sunny and solid. 

Furnished with antique pine and 
wicker, the guest bedroom has a gar- 


den ambiance that is enhanced by 


flowers from the Mussers’ garden 


and botanical pri on the wall. The 


interaction betwee e cottage’s inte- 


rior and its grounds thorough 


that Deborah Siiver, ¢] land- 
scape architect \ 
ney bring the foll 
sprinkler into th 


“There’Ss a mixture 

ture, English antiques an 

room,” notes Varney. The 
contains botanical print: 

on the mahogany side table a 
rug is from Patterson, Flynn, Mart 
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ABOVE: The porch dining room is crowned by a 1920s blue-painted chandelier that 
holds candles. The designer painted the ceiling yellow to enhance the summer feel. 
Bracketed by orange trees, the wrought-iron table and chairs are from Mimi London. 


BELOW: “In the master bedroom, lace bed hangings filter the morning light,” says Varney. 
Between two 1930s chairs is a piece from the Mussers’ collection of wicker furniture. 
Drapery fabric, Brunschwig & Fils; bed hangings, Lee Jofa. Kravet chintz on bed canopy. 


While the spirit of summer domi- 
nates both the island and the house, 
Varney has created an environment 
that is also sturdy enough to be wel- 
coming in winter. A special pleasure 
for Dan Musser is to approach his 
house and see it with a completeness 
not possible in summertime, when 
the chestnut trees still have their 
leaves. But during summer “we usual- 
ly leave our front door open all day, 
and sometimes all night,” he says. 
“The light floods out of the house, hits 
the porch and looks very inviting.” 

Varney and the Mussers agree that 
Grand Hotel, Corner Cottage and 
Sunflower Cottage complement each 
other as never before. Carless Mack- 
inac may seem changeless (ironical- 
ly, Missy Musser’s great-grandfather 
was president of General Motors), but 
the hotel and houses have “kept up 
with the times,” says the man who re- 
designed them all. Adds Varney, who 
likes to imagine Grand Hotel as the 
great dowager on a hill, presiding 
over the two cottages with different 
generations of Mussers in them, “All 
three places mark stages in a family’s 
life—they’re really a time line.” 
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hand-painted floor,” sav 
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chair, foreground, is from Stroheim & Romann. 
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Fin-de-Siecle Paris 


The Town House of Viscount and Viscountess de Ribes 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JACQUES GRANGE 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARINA FAUST 


THE SMALL hétel particulier was built in 
the nineteenth century for the fa- 
mous actress Mlle George, a close 
friend of Sarah Bernhardt, who was 
also her neighbor. The exterior facade 
may seem a bit melancholy, but it con- 
ceals something entirely different. 
“My husband, Jean, has always 
lived in a proper house,” explains Vis- 
countess Diane de Ribes. “There's 
a huge difference between that and 
life in a city residence, no matter how 
big it is, and we wanted to re-create a 
kind of country house feeling here in 
Paris. It was a long and difficult hunt, 
but eventually we found this town 


For the Paris residence of Viscount and Vis- 
countess Jean de Ribes, interior designer 
Jacques Grange re-created the spirit of a 19th- 
century palazzo. OPPOSITE: A bold wallcov- 
ering and a stenciled ceiling highlight the 
living room. A 19th-century French oil is set 
above a marquetry commode of the same era. 


house. After that, Jacques’s imagina- 
tion came into play.” 

Parisian interior designer Jacques 
Grange was quick to see the problems 
posed by the tall, narrow building. “As 
with so many exciting challenges, its 
faults had the potential to become 
spectacular assets,” he says. “I imme- 
diately decided to utilize the Gothic 
Revival style of the leaded windows 
and to emphasize a sort of Middle Eu- 
ropean Orientalism. The little wood 
pavilion in the garden suggested an 
atmosphere at once Slavic and Victo- 
rian, which was perfectly compatible 
with Diane’s taste and personality. 
But the most important thing was to 
give an impression of grandeur to 
rather small rooms.” 

His plans in mind, Grange went to 
work. “I took down the partitions, 
redesigned the cornices, and evoked 
the feeling of a succession of rooms 


Built in the 19th century, the hétel particulier 
needed renovating, so Grange removed parti- 
tions to open up the spaces and reworked the 
architectural details. ABOVE: A 19th-century 
French still life with birds dominates a wall in 
the living room. The Venetian- glass chandelier 
dates from the 18th century. Taffeta draperies 
hang at the doorway to the winter garden. 


by adding pilasters that punctuated 
the perspective from the living room 
to the pavilion. The second decision 
was to preserve the pavilion itself. At 
one point we considered getting rid 
of it, but we realized that it wouldn’t 
enlarge the garden. Then we made 
the garden even smaller by building a 
winter garden onto the living room, 
which both lengthened the room and 
gave it a poetry of its own.” Grange 
went on to fill the area between the 
winter garden and the pavilion with 
shrubs and large pots of flowers. 

“T used old leaded-glass windows 
for the winter garden,” says Grange. 
“The room has a theatrical air, es- 
pecially in the details, which we exe- 
cuted in a very refined way. When | 
experimented with the draperies, Di- 
ane was horrified at first,” he says 
with a laugh. “But she helped me im- 
mensely, with her sharp eye and bril- 





ABOVE: In the library, a long, narrow room that Grange envisioned as a luxury train car, a 19th-century Japanese-inspired 
still life by French artist Louise Abbéma is displayed in a faux-bamboo frame. Below, a late-19th-century clock and Japanese 
jars line the marble mantel. Grange’s studio designed the faux-mahogany bookcases. The carpet was made after a 
19th-century pattern. OPPOSITE: Grange preserved the leaded-glass windows in the library for what he characterizes as 
their “neo-Gothic feeling.” A gros-point throw covers the table; specially printed linen was used for the draperies and walls. 


liant intuition. Whether she approves 
of something or not, you can be sure 
she'll say so right away. Ill always re- 
member this job as having been a 
smooth and agreeable collaboration.” 

At first, Viscount Jean de Ribes, a 
banker with the family firm, was 
more or less indifferent to the intrica- 
cies of the décor, but over the course 
of the project he began to take a pas- 


sionate interest the evolving de- 


sign. Even now that it’s finished, he 


still visits auction houses and antiques 
shops, lo: r new treasures. As 
Grange says start getting 
interested 

Diane de | lay 
when the cd 
bag was stuff 
thought we'd | 
process of sele 
but we decided on 


thing before lunch 


tor vestibule to the children’s rooms. 
Starting with the carpet, Jacques sug- 
gested an array of colors that appealed 
to me right away. The furniture came 
from my own and my husband's fam- 
ilies; and since Jacques was familiar 
with nearly every piece, the decora- 
tion went very quickly. Jacques also 
designed the sofas and the big uphol- 
stered chairs himself. We wanted an 
atmosphere in which eighteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian chandeliers and Louis 
XV furniture could coexist with an ex- 
traordinary pedestal table from the 
1840s. It’s a piece with rather obscure 
origins, but it looks exactly right in 
the living room.” 

Grange had noticed the table while 
taying at the viscountess’s mother’s 
ouse in the south of France. “In my 

's eye I fitted it into this ensem- 
had to have it,” he recalls. 
iced Diane to perst.cde her 





mother to give it up, and here it is, 
just where it belongs.” 

Though the fireplaces were already 
in place, Jacques Grange designed the 
overmantels himself. He also had 
craftsmen stencil the ceiling in the 
living room. “The neo-Egyptian de- 
signs are complemented by the print 
on the armchairs,” he points out. - 
“When we started out, I visualized 
a more classical room. Thanks to Di- 
ane, I was able to let myself go and 
introduce more decorative elements, 
and the more I added, the better the 
atmosphere became. You really can’t 
avoid this kind of warm, comfortable 
décor, unless the architecture is very 
austere. That wasn’t the case here, so 
the accumulation of charming details 
contributed to the muted, intimate 
character you see now.” 

Diane de Ribes is delighted that her 
guests are reluctant to leave the town 
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house at the end of a visit. “They’re 
happy and relaxed, and for me that’s 
what's important. We put the dining 
table in the winter garden and cover it 
with a cloth that matches the wall 
fabric. For ten or twelve people, I set it 
with family silver and masses of flow- 
ers. For bigger dinners, I put in extra 
tables—but I prefer not to do that be- 
cause | find it frustrating not being 
able to see my guests.” 

It’s not difficult to understand why 
Viscountess Jacqueline de Ribes, a 
woman whose beauty would have en- 
chanted Boldini, must take special 
pleasure in the fin-de-siécle spirit of 
her son and daughter-in-law’s resi- 
dence. The viscountess, who has gone 
from wearing the creations of fash- 
ion’s top couturiers to producing her 
own designs, herself lives in an ele- 
gant Paris town house. “We're a very 
close family,” says Diane de Ribes. 
“My mother-in-law is a great favor- 
ite—she often comes to see us.” 

Diane and Jean de Ribes usually sit 
in the library when they’re at home in 
the evening. “It was a long, narrow 
room,” notes Grange. “I chose to em- 
phasize its arcadelike feel, like a luxu- 
ry railroad car, by narrowing it even 
more with the addition of bookcases 
in the same style as the Victorian fur- 


niture. I kept the windows and used ° 


marvelous fabric that lends an old- 
fashioned warmth and grace.” 





OPPOSITE: At one end of the living room, the 
designer built a winter garden that could 
serve as a dining room; he then installed old 
leaded-glass windows. “They lend a special 
charm,” he remarks. ABOVE: Outside, a 19th- 
century wood pavilion stands in the garden. 


“We wanted the same douceur de vivre, a coun- 
trylike ease of living, that we would have 
in a house,” says Viscountess Diane de Ribes 
(right), who encouraged Grange to incorpo- 
rate more decorative elements in his design. 


BELOW: Jacques Grange chose what Diane de 
Ribes calls “blond and blue shades” for the 
striped taffeta draperies and the floral-print 
fabric in her bedroom. A period painting is 
over the small 19th-century bureau a cylindre. 





To let light and air into Diane de 
Ribes’s bedroom and bath, Grange 
completely rearranged the spaces and 
unified them with floral upholstery 
and wall fabric. “Still,” he cautions, 
“however important the fabrics ap- 
pear to be, I’m only really interested 
in them insofar as they evoke the 
world or atmosphere I have in mind.” 

Diane de Ribes isn’t convinced that 
Jacques Grange has managed to de- 
tach himself from his design. “That's 
why I call him whenever I want the 
house to look especially beautiful,” 
she says, “knowing he’ll come and 











touch it up.” 








Antiques: 
Early-20th- 
Century Lighting 


IV ere ORTON LT 
New Age of Electric Ilumination 












Table Lamp, Tiffany Studios, United States 
(New York), circa 1900. Pebbles, colored glass, 
gilt bronze; 24" x 16". A stylistic departure 
from the classic Tiffany shade is achieved 
through the rare combination of opalescent 
pebbles and colored glass, arranged in an elab- 
orate floral design. Lillian Nassau, New York. 








IN 1882, WHEN Thomas Alva Edison, the 
“Wizard of Menlo Park” and inventor 
of the carbon-filament light bulb, 
made electricity commercially viable 
with his Pearl Street Station in New 
York, few architects or designers 
could have predicted the confusion of 
styles that would be addressed to the 
problem of designing electric lighting 
fixtures and lamps. The rival gaslight 
| industry began marketing new fix- 
tures, highlighting what it referred to 
as the aesthetics of flickering light. 
But Edison’s domestication of a new 
source of power and illumination 
radically changed the lives and liveli- 
hoods of nations. Little wonder that 
a nervous gaslight executive drolly 
hinted that “something ought to be 
done to Mr. Edison,” adding that “it 
had better be done with a hemp rope.” 

For the first quarter of the twenti- 
eth century the design of handcrafted 
or machine-produced light fixtures 
reflected the contradictory and ambi- 
tious styles that marked the early his- 
tory of modern design. 

In England, William Arthur Smith 
Benson, protégé and successor of 
William Morris, the pioneer of the En- 
glish Arts and Crafts Movement, took 
a businesslike approach to the task. 
(His mentor’s socialist preachments 
against elitist design—‘“I do not want 
art for a few, any more than I want 
education for a few” —did not always 
hold up in practice. In designing for 
the wealthy patrons who could afford 
his handcrafted wares, Morris con- 
fessed to “serving the swinish luxury 
of the rich.”) 

By the turn of the century, Benson, 
as well as Morris & Co., was still de- 
signing elegant sconces that blos- 
somed on the wall with opalescent 
blooms and metallic leaves and ten- 
drils, but Benson was equally well 


FELICIANO, 


Pair of Wall Sconces, William Arthur Smith Benson, England (London), circa 1900. Copper, 
silver plate and glass; 20%" long each. Described as “the leading spirit in electric lighting 
appliances in England,” Benson, whose aesthetic philosophies were akin to those of Wil- 
liam Morris, designed specific fittings for each area of the home. Kurland * Zabar, New York. 


The design of light fixtures reflected the early history of modern design. 





FELICIANO 





ABOVE: Ceiling Lamp, Kolo Moser, Austria (Vi- 
enna), 1900. Brass and glass; 40" high. Moser’s 
fixtures are distinguished by rigid symmetry, 
here incorporating juxtaposed squares and 
circles, a feature characteristic of the Vienna 
Secessionists. Galerie Metropol, New York. 


known for his simpler wrought-iron 
fittings and the innovative flanges he 
used to soften and deflect the harsh 
glare of the light. 

In Vienna, Kolo Moser and Josef 
Hoffmann, founders of the progres- 
sive Wiener Werkstatte, moderated 
and in some instances abandoned the 
flamboyance of Art Nouveau for a 
more rectilinear or geometric style, 
also experimenting in newer materi- 
als like painted sheet iron and fabric 
shades. In New York, Louis Comfort 
Tiffany reigned supreme as the de- 
signer to the baronial mansions along 
Fifth Avenue. (Tiffany’s 1906 cata- 
logue offered his classic Wisteria 
lamp; with its purple clusters of 
dant flowers, for four hundred ck 
lars, a goodly sum in those days.) 

During the mid-twenties, French 
designers Albert Cheuret and Emile- 
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Jacques Ruhlmann managed to com- 
bine the naturalism of Art Nouveau 
with the opulence and swank that 
marked the Art Déco style. Cheuret 
designed chandeliers bursting into 
brilliance with flights of birds in 
bronze, diffusing the light downward 
through alabaster wings. Ruhlmann, 
more famous as a furniture design- 
er—according to Victor Arwas, histo- 
rian of Art Déco, Ruhlmann’s unique 
beds and cabinets, covered in exotic 
and costly veneers, sold for more than 
a reasonably large house—had also 
ventured into much less expensive 
ceiling fixtures of metalwork and 
table lamps hung with shimmering 


beaded shades. Still, it is worth re- 
membering that at the same time, de- 
signers like Laszlo Moholy-Nagy in 
the Bauhaus in Dessau, Germany, 
were opting for the no-nonsense ceil- 
ing fixtures consisting of bare tubes of 
light with conduit lines exposed that 
represented the wave of the future. 
'- Remarkably, all of these contradic- 
tory design trends met in the spectac- 
ular 1925 Paris Exposition des Arts 
Décoratifs et Industriels Modernes, 
which was itself a festival of luxe 
and lux. (Ruhlmann’s pavilion there 
represented the home of a wealthy 
collector—himself.) The architecture 
"continued on page 176 


BELOW: Table Lamp, Josef Hoffmann, Austria (Vienna), 1905. Sheet iron, glass and silk; 14" x 10%". 
Employing the Wiener Werkstatte’s angular style, Hoffmann—who founded the workshop with 
Kolo Moser—created a “dialogue between simple and sophisticated.” Galerie Metropol, Vienna. 








Ruhlmann combined the naturalism of Art Nouveau 
with the opulence of the Art Déco style. 


| Pair of Lamps, Emile-Jacques Ruhimann, France (Paris), circa 1925. Silver- 
| plated bronze and crystal; 23" x 14%" each. An alabaster coupe, su 
ed by fluted stems, is partially concealed by lavish strands of frosted 
crystal beads, for which Ruhimann—known primarily for his furniture 
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Remembrance 
of Things Past 


A Turn-of-the-Century Landscape Inspires a 
Traditional Residence Outside New York 


ARCHITECTURE BY ROBERT RHODES OF BARTOS & RHODES 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY ETHEL SMITH AND JOHN DREWS OF MCMILLEN INC. 


TEXT BY THOR ECKERT, JR. 


AT THE BEGINNING of the century, large 
estates peppered the landscape north, 
west and east of New York City—pri- 
vate havens from the tumult of city 
life. Most of the estates were sold off 
to developers, the mansions razed, 
the land subdivided. Nevertheless, a 
few remaining properties serve as a 
reminder of those bygone days. 

One such property is only thirty 
minutes from midtown Manhattan, 
the last undeveloped portion of a 
once vast expanse established in the 
1890s to serve as a multifamily com- 
pound. The fifty-two-acre plot was 
being loo} it by developers when 
the current own : couple in invest- 
ment manageme und it nearly 


five years a; been searching 
in a fifty-m ur old 


house for a pi 1 comfort- 
able turn-of-th Ise 
on a sizable pic 

recalls. “We wal 

would allow four 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


family to convene, to share and per- 
haps even to live on the same proper- 
ty. We knew nothing about the estate, 
about how beautiful the house was or 
how beautiful the land was.” 

Their first view of the Georgian 
Colonial—style house was from the far 
end of the sycamore-flanked main 
driveway. A closer inspection did not 
alter their first impression. “Unlike 








A 52-acre estate near Manhattan proved ideal for a couple who wanted a traditional and comfort- 
able setting for several generations of their family. OPPOSITE ABOVE: Because the existing house 
on the property, once an early-20th-century farm building, was structurally unstable, architect 
Robert Rhodes designed another residence on the old foundation. “The exciting part architectur- 
ally was that the site was so beautiful,” he says. “We wanted to take advantage of the views.” 


Ethel Smith and John Drews of McMillen Inc. 
did the interiors. OPPOSITE: Hand-painted 
Chinese wallpaper lines the entrance hall, 
which bisects the house. At left, beneath one 
of a pair of 19th-century convex mirrors, is a 
Rodin bronze. Chairs are circa 1740 English. 


ABOVE: Works by Monet, Pissarro and Childe 
Hassam from the owners’ collection of Im- 
pressionist paintings are arrayed in the living 
room. Sofa damask is from Stroheim & Ro- 
mann. Scalamandré rose damask and pillow 
fringe. Pillow fabrics are from Cowtan & Tout. 
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most of the houses we had seen, it 
was extremely appealing,” the wife 
continues. “It had a sense of history.” 
The couple decided it would also 
gracefully accommodate their collec- 
tions of French Impressionist paint- 
ings and leather-bound books. 

The surrounding landscape, how- 
ever, was the irresistible lure. The 
husband remembers how, as he and 
his wife walked around the property, 
they knew they had found their new 
house. “We felt like we were step- 


ping back into another era—the eigh- 
teenth-century gardens, the topiaries, 
twelve-foot azaleas, the allée, the 
view to the stables, a bridge on the 
pond behind the house reminiscent 
of Monet's Giverny gardens.” 

The main part of the house was 
originally a farm building that had 
been converted to a residence in the 
1930s. The interiors, though, were 
dark. “It was an insular house—you 
couldn’t see a sunset from inside,” 


says the husband. The couple wanted 


to open uy rooms to the beauty 
of the ground reconfiguring 
was also n¢ closets, 
baths and h. uld be 


removed, an 

squash court 5 1d 
floor in a previ 

be replaced with | 

an expanded maste 


[he couple called oi 
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In the library, which Drews warmed with pine paneling, a street scene by Cornelis Springer is set 
over the mantel. Flanking the sofa are lamps fashioned from enamel-and-gilt vases. Red linen vel- 
vet and drapery fabric are from Stroheim & Romann. Patterned chair fabric, JAB. Carpet is a Heriz. 


ert Rhodes of the New York-based firm 
Bartos & Rhodes, with whom they 
had worked on several other proj- 
ects, to make the changes. Then they 
enlisted McMillen Inc. to plan the in- 
teriors. Ethel Smith would see to the 
furnishings and John Drews would 
execute all the architectural details. 
During his preliminary research on 
the house, Rhodes discovered that at 
some point the original framework 
had been irreparably compromised. 
“The plans for the various floors 
didn’t line up,” he says. “In some cas- 
es, columns had actually been cut. So 
nuch damage had been done that the 
\ouse was structurally inadequate for 
» proposed renovations.” Rhodes 
called in a demolition expert, who 


agreed that the house would have to 
be torn down. So Rhodes, working 
with Mark Gould and Robert Adler 
from his firm, designed a new house 
to stand on the footprint of the origi-. 
nal foundation. All that remains of 
the old structure is the bricks used 
for the facade. 

The rebuilding, though traumatic, 
did have its advantages. Though he 
completely reworked the house’s lay- 
out, Rhodes also raised all the ceilings 
and increased the size and number of 
windows. “Now there’s more glass 
and you're therefore constantly aware 
of the outside,” he says. Two new ar- 
eas were also added—a two-story 
atrium and, where a rose garden once 
stood, a trellis room. 


When it came time to address the 
interior design, says Ethel Smith, the 
clients placed very few constraints on 
her. “The one thing they both stressed 
was that they wanted a very elegant 
house with a warm, welcoming feel- 


) ing.” Using antiques almost exclusive- 


ly contributed to that feeling. John 


| Drews enhanced the rooms with such 
| details as heavily articulated hand- 


| plastered moldings, stained pine pan- 


) eling and heavy mahogany doors. 


Smith used eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century furnishings, with an 


} emphasis on eighteenth-century En- 
i glish pieces. But as Smith observes, 
| “This is truly an American house— 


| it’s a conglomeration of objects from 


all over the world, a mixture that is 


j the mixture of America.” And though 
} she used everything from the cou- 


ple’s former house, she was essential- 
ly starting anew. “I bought quite a few 
things in Europe with the idea of 
where they were going to go, hoping 
they would work out.” She also made 


} frequent visits to the major New York 


auction houses and antiques dealers, 
sometimes with the clients, some- 
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times without. “Their time was limit- 
ed,” Smith explains, “so I tried very 
hard to organize things so that they 
could decide quickly. 

“We bought the Oriental carpets 
first—most of them on the same day. 
Then we worked around the carpets. 
I think the first pieces we bought 
were the rare mirrors in the entrance 
hall. The husband had sent me a cata- 
logue from a London auction house, 
and I said, ‘I’d get those two mirrors if 
I were you.’ It was the only pair I’d 
seen in years.” 

One of the few things specified by 
the owners was a French master bed- 
room, since the wife’s ancestors were 
French. “Some of the best furnishings 


The clients asked that the interiors of the house be designed with an old-fashioned attention to 
detail. “We wanted to be surrounded by the beauty of wonderful craftsmanship, by things made 
with true care,” the husband explains. ABOVE: The formal dining room, which has blue-glazed 
woodwork and off-white walls, was designed for the couple's growing collection of porcelain. 


“We felt like we 
were stepping back 
into another era.” 


BELOW: Chinese blue-and-white pieces from 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries are high- 
lighted in the room along with a watercolor 
by Winslow Homer. Atop the circa 1790 En- 
glish table are circa 1830 Sheffield candelabra. 
Brunschwig & Fils drapery and chair fabrics. 
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OPPOSITE: “The landscape determined the space,” says Robert Rhodes of the two-story atrium he 
created. Ethel Smith then asked artist Robin Archer to paint a trompe-l’oeil courtyard garden. 
The low table was made from a fragment of a Byzantine mosaic floor. Brunschwig & Fils chintz. 
ABOVE: A Gustave Loiseau landscape is in the master bedroom. Brocade on bed, Kravet. Sofa and 
table fabrics from Scalamandré. Houlés drapery trim. Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. 


“Now there's more glass and you're 
therefore constantly aware of the outside.” 


in the house are in the bedroom,” 
says Smith. “Many of them are eigh- 
teenth-century French pieces.” The 
bed and night tables are modern, 
however, as is the needlepoint floral 
carpet. “I was told the wife would not 
want a patterned rug,” Smith says, 
“that she’d want everything plain. But 
she loved the idea of the carpet, 
which we had made in Hong Kong.” 


Still one floor higher is a large suite 
of rooms designed, in the words of 
Robert Rhodes, “as a refuge from the 
more formal rooms on the lower lev- 
els.” This “refuge” includes a casual 
television room, offices and a thor- 
oughly soundproofed “quiet room” 
for the wife. 

Without question, the two most dis- 
tinctive spaces are the atrium and 





the trellis room. The atrium is a the- 
atrical space punctuated by windows 
and French doors, as well as a balcony 
off the master bedroom. When Lon- 
don artist Robin Archer was asked to 
paint the room, Smith told him that 
she envisioned it as a courtyard gar- 
den. She wanted the master bedroom 
balcony balustrade to be continued 
in trompe l’oeil all around the upper 
part of the room to emphasize the 
eyebrow windows just below the ceil- 
ing. Three months later, the work was 
complete. For the owners, the atrium 
is an “indoor room that feels out-of- 
doors.” Smith says simply, “It’s a thrill- 
ing room.” For Rhodes, the rooms are 
“the key to the house,” he says. 
“They're full of light. They welcome 
the grounds into the house.” 
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Art: 


Camden Town Painters 


A Progressive English Group with Postimpressionist Leanings 


TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER FINCH 


IT IS WELL KNOWN that the 1913 Armory 
Show administered a salutary jolt to 
the nervous system of the American 
cultural establishment. The inspira- 
tion for that epoch-making event 
came largely from the two Postim- 
pressionist exhibitions organized by 
Roger Fry and staged at the Grafton 
Galleries in London in 1910 and 1912. 
Those shows were in fact consider- 
ably less challenging than the New 
York Armory Show—no Nude De- 
scending a Staircase to cause critical 
cardiac arrest at the Grafton Gal- 
leries—but they still sent shock waves 
through the British art world, where, 
despite the fact that Paris was mere- 
ly hours away, dead artists such 
as Cézanne, Gauguin and van Gogh 
were capable of provoking furious 
and flabbergasted reactions. 

The poet Wilfrid Blunt, for exam- 
ple, described the 1910 exhibition 
as “either an extremely bad joke or 
a swindle...Nothing but the gross 
puerility which scrawls indecencies 
on the walls of a privy...” 

Some younger British painters felt 
differently. Those of progressive ten- 
dencies were mostly affiliated with 
the New English Art Club, which at 
that time accommodated a mixture 
of latter-day Impressionists and bo- 
hemian romantics typified by Augus- 
tus John. A number of these younger 
painters rallied around Walter Sickert, 
who had become the chief link be- 
tween the English school and the 
French school, having worked along- 
side Degas and having spent more 


than two decades in France before 
returning to London in 1905. His stu- 
dio at 19 Fitzroy Street, on the fringe 
of Bloomsbury, had become a gather- 
ing place for up-and-coming painters 
like Harold Gilman, Spencer Freder- 
ick Gore, Henry Lamb, Walter Bayes 


ABOVE: The Cup and Saucer, Harold Gilman, 
1915, Oil on canvas; 11%" x 10%". According to 
one observer, Gilman “surrounded himself with 
objects that soon took on the character...of 
household gods, and then set himself will- 
ingly to paint them.” Ivor Braka Ltd., London. 


OPPOSITE: A View of London from Hampstead, Charles Isaac Ginner, circa 1925. Oil on canvas; 30" x 24". Ginner’s early training 
as apprentice to a Paris architect contributed to his precision as a draftsman and to his interest in architectural subject matter, 
while his strong use of color is derived from van Gogh, who had a profound influence on the artist. Richard Green, London. 
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ABOVE: On Luppitt Hill, Robert Polhill Bevan, circa 1922. Oil on can- 
vas; 25" x 30". Luppitt Hill is in Devon County, where Bevan went 
every summer on painting trips. He later moved there with his 
wife, artist Stanislawa de Karlowska. Spink & Son Ltd., London. 


and Charles Ginner, together with 


such slightly older and more experi- 
enced figures as j en Pissarro, son 
of the great Impressi and Rob- 
ert Bevan had k wn Gauguin 
at Pont-Aven 

With his eclect 


ings from thx 

his “snapshot 
matter, Sickert 
powertul influe: 

but by 1910 sever. 
ing with a bold 

ture and cok ( 
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exposure to the pioneer Postimpres- 
sionists, largely at the first Grafton 
Gallery show. In 1911, fifteen of these 
Young Turks—plus Sickert—formed 
the Camden Town Group, named by 
Sickert for the district just to the 
orth of Bloomsbury where the lively 
eet life had provided several mem- 
with subject matter. In June and 

iber of that year the Camden 

ters exhibited at the Car- 

and again at the Car- 

lowing year, and then in 

the time of the Brighton 





OPPOSITE: Seated Woman, Granby Street, Walter Richard Sickert, cir- 
ca 1909. Oil on canvas; 20/4" x 16". Sickert, who was formerly ap- 
prenticed to James McNeill Whistler, often focused on the effects of 
light and shade on the human figure. Browse & Darby, London. 


show, they were in the process of be- 


ing absorbed by the London Group, a 
larger association with more radical 
leanings, but during its brief existence 
the Camden Town Group came to 
epitomize much that was best about 
the English art world’s early flirtation 
with modernism. 

In this context, the word modern- 
ism is applied with caution. Across 
the channel, Fauvism had already 
peaked, and by 1911 Braque and Pi- 
casso were solidly launched on the 
great Cubist experiment. Even the 
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most advanced of the Camden Town 
painters were a decade or more be- 
hind the most avant-garde of their 
French cousins. To see them as inno- 
vators, then—except on a parochial 
scale—makes little sense. What gives 
the best of their works lasting interest 
is the way in which they applied 
moderately progressive French ten- 
dencies to an essentially British vision 
with roots both in the English land- 
scape tradition and in Sickert’s almost 
Dickensian appetite for the seedy po- 
etry of London’s humbler locales. 





It was Gore who was closest to 


Sickert, whom he had worked with as 
early as 1904 in Dieppe, where Sickert 
was then based. Like Sickert, Gore 
was fascinated with subject matter 
drawn from London’s music halls— 
acrobats, comedians and dancers— 
but, in addition, he painted powerful 
landscapes and city views that tapped 
the poetry of unpromising working- 
class neighborhoods. From Cézanne 


- he learned structure, and he was 


sufficiently aware of current trends to 
take some pointers from Matisse as to 


the use of color. He used these bor- 
rowings in a somewhat muted way 
but was beginning to develop a dis- 
tinctive personal style, architectonic 
and lucid, when he died in 1914 at the 
age of thirty-five. 

Like Gore, Harold Gilman studied 
at the Slade School, which was then 
the breeding ground for almost all 
that was forward-looking in British 
art. Upon graduating, Gilman trav- 
eled to Spain—where he copied Ve- 
lazquez—and to Scandinavia and 


continued on page 176 
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On Biscayne Bea 


Neoclassical Themes Adapted to Fisher Island, Florida 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 
TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAN FORER 
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“Tt's sort of Mediterranean and Neoclassical,” says Michael de Santis of his design for an apart- 
ment on Florida’s Fisher Island. ABOVE: Spring Cedar Prairie Clouds by John Hogan is displayed 
over a carved sandstone mantelpiece in the living room. The crystal obelisks are from Baccarat. 


OPPOSITE: The entrance hall mural sets the 
tone for the rest of the apartment and “gives 
depth to a small area,” de Santis notes. “It was 
done by Dennis Abbé, who has created many 
pieces for me in the past. We wanted some- 
thing that wasn’t for a typical beach house.” 


“I WANTED IT to take advantage of the 
views of Biscayne Bay, the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Miami skyline,” says 
Michael de Santis of an apartment on 
Florida's Fisher Island. “And since my 


- client is a bachelor, I wanted to keep it 


low-key and handsome.” 
De Santis views the apartment's 


classic good looks as a reflection of 
his client’s personality and character. 
“He's a delightful, very sophisticated 
European gentleman,” he says. An in- 
ternational entrepreneur originally 
from Germany, with residences in 
New York City, East Hampton and 
the Canary Islands, the client has 











traveled extensively for most of his 
life. “I’ve constantly had the urge to 
go somewhere new,” he says. “As a 
child I ran away from home four 
times. It’s always been my fantasy 
to find a place that I could fully 
identify with.” After combing the 
resorts of Europe and South America 
for a residence that would satisfy cer- 
tain criteria—proximity to an inter- 
national airport, tranquil waterfront 
surroundings and a vibrant cultural 
life—he finally found what he was 
looking for on Fisher Island. 

The private playground of William 
Vanderbilt in the twenties and thir- 
ties, Fisher Island is a mere seven- 
minute ferry ride from downtown 
Miami and a stone’s throw from the 


exciting Art Déco District. Having 
found the perfect setting, the client 
called on de Santis, whose work he 
had seen at designer showcases, to re- 
alize the apartment's dramatic poten- 
tial. “I like Michael's style—his clean, 


fresh lines,” the client says. “In New 
York I have a lot of English antiques 
and too much clutter. In Florida I pre- 
ferred a more relaxed look that was 
elegant and quiet without being 
drop-dead or trendy. I wanted some- 
thing that you could step into years 
from now and still find attractive.” 

De Santis’s first suggestion involved 
making a few minor architectural ad- 
justments—adding a dressing area 
and enlarging the closets. He then in- 
stalled a system of overhead boxed 
lighting units that provide depth and 
clarity in the residence’s free-flowing 
living spaces. The palette was in- 
spired by a large sandstone mantel- 
piece that was the first item de Santis 
purchased for his client. “The stone is 
an important element in the overall 


design,” de Santis says, “because of its 
classical lines and texture.” Other 
classical touches include white Tha- 
sos marble floors with ivory traver- 
tine marble borders; a blue-and-white 
awning-stripe bed in the master bed- 
room; Neoclassical-style benches with 
silver-leaf finish, upholstered in ivory 
leather; and a sensuous baluster vase 
of white scavo glass. 

After custom designing the sofas, 
chairs and tables in a Mediterranean 
mood (mixing off-whites and soft 
tones with simple metals and light- 
colored woods), de Santis gave the 
subdued spaces “a nice kind of twist” 
by placing several-of the client's ob- 
jets d’art throughout the apartment. 
Antique crystal-and-silver decanters 
from Brazil are displayed on a cabinet 


Designer and client found much of the artwork in Santa Fe, including Adobe al Mediodia by Jerry 
Cajko, which hangs in the living room. Neoclassical-style benches, Italian-style armchairs and a 
Venetian mirror complement a sofa, ottoman and low table designed by de Santis. Patterson, 
Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. Fabric on the sofa and ottoman is from Henry Calvin Fabrics. 





in the living room, a trio of crystal 
obelisks line the mantelpiece, and an 
antique Venetian mirror dominates 
the dining area. The mirror, which 
originally hung in a Venetian palazzo, 
gives the new residence a firm link 
to the Old World. 

Quite a different look is achieved 
by the contemporary artworks that 
de Santis and his client picked out on 
a shopping trip to Santa Fe, such as 
John Hogan's vibrant Spring Cedar 
Prairie Clouds, mounted above the liv- 
ing room fireplace. The recognizably 
southwestern objects might seem out 
of place in Florida, but the client feels 
that the works evoke the American 
spirit. “Because I am European, the 
sense of space in America is impor- 
tant to me,” he says. “Everything here 


is so big, so full of boldness and 
strength. The mixture of European 
and American styles translates well.” 
The designer’s final recommenda- 
tion was sheer Roman shades on the 
windows overlooking Biscayne Bay. 
The client thought they might ob- 
struct the view, but once the décor 
was fully in place, he recognized 
their subtle value. “You can still 
see through them,” de Santis says, 
“yet they finish the room off nicely.” 
After years of searching for a place 
to call home, Michael de Santis’s client 
says he so enjoys the serenity of his 
new surroundings that he no longer 
feels the urge to travel constantly. “I 
look out the window at the ships that 
pass by,” he says. “There is no border, 
just the sea, which never ends.” 














BELOW: The master bedroom features more works by southwestern artists. A contemporary 
painting hangs above the bed, and a sculpture of a Navajo woman by Terry Slonaker rests on 
a steel-and-glass Billy Baldwin table. The bedside lamps and chair and ottoman fabric are from 
Mimi London. The cream fabric on the headboard, pillows and bedcovering is by Lee Jofa. 





“T found him very easy to work with,” says 
de Santis of his client. “I suggested things to 
him and he listened, and then he decided 
what he liked.” BELOW: A pair of Neoclassi- 
cal-style lamps bracket a gold-leafed clay pot 
by Santa Fe artist Ilena Grayson in the study. 








“We saw it under construction and fell in 
love with the site,” says Diane Keith of the va- 
cation house she and her husband, Harold 
(below), acquired on Lake Tahoe's eastern 
shore. RIGHT: “It’s all redwood, stone and 
glass,” she adds, “with amazing spaces inside.” 


WHEN DIANE KEITH and Mary Hamer 
designed a house on the eastern 
shore of Lake Tahoe in Nevada, they 
did it “backwards.” “We had acces- 
sories, rugs and art,” explains Keith. 
“We needed to fill in with furniture.” 
Keith is a collector who has gathered 
an abundance of objects and antiques 
ranging from Chinese porcelain to 
vintage costume jewelry. Her Los An- 
geles shop, Raymond and Keith, sold 
accessories and antique French and 
English country furniture to design- 
ers from 1972 to 1984. 

Diane and her husband, Harold 
Keith, are involved in Los Angeles 
real estate development as well as the 
breeding and racing of Thorough- 
breds, and met Mary Hamer after 
seeing the interiors of some mod- 
el apartments she had designed for 
one of their projects. Although Diane 
Keith has a background in decorating, 
she asked for Hamer’s help with the 
new vacation house. “I like to shop 
and she likes to buy,” says Hamer 
with a smile. “It’s perfect.” 

[he four-story house, of Bu :iquet 
Canyon stone and redwood, is sc! on 
one hundred and sixty feet of lake- 
front property. Vertical banks of tint- 
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Diane Keith and designer Mary Hamer reorganized the floor plan of the four-story house 
and created a neutral setting for the Keiths’ collection of native American, Japanese and 
primitive objects. BELOW: A Turkish kilim from Emser Rugs hangs in the entrance hall 


“Tt was a challenge to fill the spaces,” says Hamer. “We both shopped, and we threw ina lot 
of fun things, but the rustic, primitive theme came from the things they already had. 
RIGHT: An African bronze sculpture rests on one of a pair of low tables in the living room. 


ed windows framed in the gray stone 
face the water and provide views 
from every floor. A small footbridge 
from a private road leads to the en- 
trance on the second level, where the 
master suite and a guest bedroom are 
located. On the third level are the liv- 
ing room and dining area, which are 
overlooked by the guest loft and 
office space on the fourth level. An 
entertainment room, exercise room, 
spa and large guest suite occupy the 
ground floor. The bedrooms on each 
floor have balcon ws of the 
lake, through pin tare 
reminiscent of imag nese 
prints,” says Diane Ke 
views influenced my sei 
Japanese furnishings.” 

Che interior arrangements 
choice of furniture were con 


primarily as a background for the 
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Keiths’ collection of native American 
rugs and Japanese and pre-Colum- 
bian antiques and artifacts. “Whatev- 
er we had, we used. I also kept buying 
old rugs—I knew they would come in 
handy,” says Keith. 

The inspiration began with the 
Keiths’ transitional-period circa 1890 
Navajo blanket, patterned with four 
large russet diamonds atop striations 
of charcoal and camel. It hangs on the 
main wall in the dining area. “The 
palette came from that,” says Hamer. 
“It gave us some wonderful colors to 
add against the more neutral tones of 
the rooms.” Hamer and Keith used 
woven rugs and fragments through- 
out the house, on the floor of the mas- 

‘r suite, on other walls, as pillows 
1 9s upholstery on the chunky 
oO \ ing room. 


lors of the rugs—tex- 








“The living room and dining area make up one great open space, 


” Keith explains. BELOW: “We designed big sofas and placed 


them back to back to take advantage of the view and the fireplace,” she says. Hamer and Keith also designed the Arts and 
Crafts—stvle chairs. Mimi London stools, low table and sofa fabric. OPPOSITE: The wood. sculpture by Pamela Weir-Quiton, be- 
side a Navajo blanket in the dining area, “took on an almost religious quality when we set it up off the floor,” says Mary Hamer. 


tured buffers for the parquetry and 
stone floors and the angled wood ceil- 
ings—provide a physical warmth in 
the house. “We selected fabrics that 
were subdued and earthy,” Hamer 
explains of the setting they created. 
“IT think a room should be a back- 
ground,” says Keith. “We put the col 
or in accessories and rugs.” 

Keith and Hamer designed oversize 
sofas to place back to back in the | 
ing room, one facing the televisioi 
the other facing the stone fireplace 





both taking in a view of the lake. “We 
wanted some intimacy in a large odd- 
shaped room and a retreat in front of 
the fireplace,” notes Keith. Hamer 
and Keith also designed the Arts and 
Crafts—style chairs. “The stools are 
my favorite things,” says Keith of the 
plump pieces that sit near the hearth 
in the living room. “We covered them 
with antique Indian rugs that had so 
many holes in them we had to make 
itches from other rugs.’ 


the living room is open to the din- 





ing area, where the Navajo blanket is 
a dynamic presence. The dining table 
was made from a piece of driftwood 
Keith spied outside her contractor’s 
office. “There’s my dining room ta- 
ble,” she remembers saying of the 
gnarled piece of discarded “junk.” 
She found the first of the rough-wood 
dining chairs with bark lattice seats 
at an antiques shop in New York, 
and called on the original Vermont 
craftsman to create five more. An 
iconic wood sculpture by Pamela 
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Weir-Quiton standing on the buffet 
accentuates the thirty-foot ceilings. 
Japanese baskets line a shelf created 
by the recessed lighting fixture. “We 
like the Navajo and Japanese objects 
together,” says Hamer, “and we think 
they work particularly well here.” 
The theme continues in the master 
suite, where an antique Japanese 
chest sits at the foot of the bed and 
Mexican and Navajo rugs are scat- 
tered over a floor covered with a wall- 
to-wall tatami mat. “I believe in doing 
rugs on rugs, says Keith. “This is a 
summer house, but it’s a winter house 


LEFT: Flower-filled Japanese-style planters accent the tiled spa. BELOW: Vivid rugs from Arte 
de Mexico lend color to the master bedroom. “The most exciting part of the design was combining 
basic things like Navajo rugs and Japanese tansu chests,” the designer concludes. The Keiths 


brought the bed from their Beverly Hills residence. Bed and bed fabrics are from Mimi London. 


too. We didn’t want all bare floors. It 
gets chilly up there. But we also want- 
ed to be cool in the summer.” Anoth- 
er Japanese tansu chest is used as a 
bedside table. 

Mary Hamer and Diane Keith mar- 
vel at the ease with which the house 
came together. “We brought up ev- 
erything from Los Angeles in three 
large trucks, and there was nothing in 
them that didn’t work in the house,” 


\PPOSITI 


Keith says. “We were amazed. We did 
it in four months.” Hamer agrees and 
adds, “Diane loves to collect, and my 
place was to find a home for the col- 
lection using fabrics, colors and tex- 
tures that would make it look the 
best that it could.” “I love what we 
were able to do with the spaces,” says 
Keith. Family and friends concur. 
“The guest rooms have been full since 
the day we finished.” 0 


| spotted the chairs on a roadside near Berkeley. I don’t know if I could ever find the 
e again, says Diane Keith. “When we saw them we almost caused an accident screeching to a 
On the first-floor deck, the Keiths can enjoy another unobstructed view of the majestic lake. 
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On the Greek island of Patmos, Ashton Hawkins, executive vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and Tim Husband, curator of the Cloisters, created a 
summer retreat by restoring two houses—one from 1601 slightly above one from the 
1850s. OPPOSITE: A door knocker portraying Dionysus is by sculptor George Kelly. 


As seen from the nearby port of Skala, the island—a 17th-century trading pow- 
er—curves around a bay. The village of Chora, where Hawkins and Husband have 
their property, is dominated by the 11th-century Monastery of Saint John the The- 
ologian. BELOW: Handmade bricks were laid at the entrance to the lower house. 





IT’S NOT UNUSUAL for visitors to Patmos 
to fall under its spell at first sight—for 
many, it’s the most beautiful of the 
Greek islands. In the 1960s the Greek 
Orthodox Church proclaimed Patmos 
a “holy island of Christendom.” In 
fact, since 1088 it has been dominated 
by the Monastery of Saint John the 
Theologian. (Legend has it that the 
Gospel According to Saint John and 
the Book of Revelation were written 
on the island.) Two visitors to Patmos 
who were instantly captivated by its 
charms were Ashton Hawkins, the 
executive vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, and Tim Husband, curator of 
the Cloisters, the Metropolitan’s me- 
dieval branch. 
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LEFT: The simplicity of the sitting room is enhanced by Patmian sofas and a table, all 
19th century, and two 18th-century lanterns from Venice. ABOVE: Husband stands 
by a door in the sitting room while Hawkins sits on a rare 17th-century painted 
chest. ‘Antiques of this quality aren’t allowed to be taken off the island,” Hawkins 
notes. The Syrian mirror is from the 19th century, as are the Venetian pole lanterns. 


“We rented three different houses 
on three successive summers for one 
month each time,” says Hawkins. 
“But I began to long for something 
less temporary. The house we have 
now was first brought to our attention 
by great friends of ours, Nicholas and 
Elaine Negroponte, who also have a 
residence there. In the third summer 
Nicholas brought us photographs of 
a house he had been shown; it hap- 
pened to be next door to the house we 
were renting.” 

It wasn’t until fall that Hawkins 
and Husband saw the house. But they 
weren't sure it could accommodate 
the friends they hoped would visit. 
“Then we met Tomas Ypsilantis, a 
master builder, a mason and a descen- 
dant of General Ypsilantis, the hero 
of the War of Greek Independence,” 


Husband continues. “When he ap- 
peared, we saw a very dignified man 
of great charm who was clearly the 
leading citizen of Chora, the village 
that surrounds the monastery and is 
the capital of Patmos. The following 
day Tomas brought along the aunt of 
the then abbot of the monastery. She 
announced that she had a house next 
to and a little above the house we 
were renting and that she wanted to 
sell it. It was really two small houses 
in a state of disrepair, one slightly 
above the other. The site was su- 
perb—almost directly below the great 
Byzantine monastery.” 

The upper house, which had been 
used as a stable, still had two floors, 
the top floor with holes in it, and a 
couple of old chests. “The lintel over 
the door read ‘1601,’ the year it was 
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ABOVE: In the bedroom of the upper house, craftsman Tomas Ypsilantis made 
doors and window frames in the 18th-century Patmian style. RIGHT: An embroi- 
dered cloth fashioned by the queen of Greece’s Needlepoint Workshop hangs in the 
sitting area off a bedroom. On the top shelf is an icon of Saint John the Theo- 
logian; according to legend, the Gospel of Saint John was written on the island. 


built,” Hawkins recalls. “Eventually it 
was agreed that we would take both 
houses. It was still a time on Patmos 
when people relied on an oral pledge 
and a handshake, when the written 
word had not yet superseded honor- 
able statemei 


and intentions.” 
Husband ar lawkins went on to 
meet the plumber and the electrician 
Ypsilantis had chosen for the reno- 
vation. They di 

baths might be adc 

over the doorways « 

so that heads would not 
them, and how the connecting 
ways could turn the roots i 

races. Ypsilantis made some note: 
electrician took some notes and the 


plumber took some notes. The car 


penter, a key figure, followed along, 

and when it was his turn, they all 

went through the house again. None 

of the woodwork in the upper house 

was Salvageable except the main roof 

beam, so it was decided that the car- 

penter would replace it in the spirit of 

some old houses that Hawkins and 

Husband had seen. Ypsilantis then 

made windows and doors in the Pat- 
fuan Manner. 

in the lower house, where the 

‘work was almost all intact, Yp- 

scraped off the paint and 

he wood back to its natural 

es of paint are still vis- 

ndsome patina. The 

rs e left much as 

n page 178 
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race abave the upper house. With help fr6m New. 
aie ee architect Bruce Kelly, the ruins ‘of 
five srhalf neighboring houses were transformed in- 


togarden terraces» BELOW: A Greek table is set be- 
neath a Mexican lantern in an outdoof living area. 
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COSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces 
Stonemill Di CS (714) 545-0417 


LOS ANGELES CA 
Kitchen Studio L.A 
359 N. Robertson Blvd (310) 858-1008 


MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
en Studio of Monterey Peninsula 
C del Rey (408) 899-3303 


SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Lampert Associates 
1757 Union St (415) 454-1623 


SANTA BARBARA (Montecito) CA 
Coast Village Design Center 
1250 Coast Village Rd (805) 565-3504 


STAMFORD cT 
Kitchens By Deane 
1267 East Main St (203) 327-7008 


WASHINGTON DEPOT cT 
Washington Kitchens 
Route 47 & 109 (203) 868-2770 


NAPLES FL 
Design Kitchens 
1673 Pine Ridge Rd (813) 597-217) 


FL 
Kitchens 
3351 S.E. Federal Hwy. 


SARASOTA FL 
Cook's Custom Cabinetry 
1191 Palmer Wood Court (813) 366-6112 


VERO BEACH 
Witbeck's Kitchens 
50. North AlA 


Design Galleria Fine Cabinetry 
351 Peachtree Hills Ave. (4 1-0111 


HONOLULU HI 
Details International 
560 N. Nimitz Hwy (808) 521-7424 


CHICAGO (Barrington) 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath Desic 
1435 S, Bartington Rd (708) 381-7950 


CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
Nu-Haus 
1665 Old Skokie Rd (708) 831-1330 


BIRMINGHAM MI 
Kitchen Studio 
355 S. Woodward Ave (313) 645-0410 


MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 
35 Alrport Rd (201) 829-7112 


NEW YORK NY 
Hastings Kitchen Studio 
230 Park Avenue S (212) 674-9700 


MILLERTON 
Chase Designs Inc 
3 Rallroad Plaza (518) 789 


CANADA 


VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc 
15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1171 


OTTAWA 
The Total Kitchen 
1658 Woodward Dr 


ae ee TORONTO 
aie ae moe Downsview Kitchens 
161 Eglinton Ave. E (416) 481-5101 


Yorkville Interior Design Centre 


IKVINE 416) 922-6620 
YEARS OF 70 Yorkville Ave (416) 6620 


EXCELLENCE MONTREAL aE 


Hi Decors Abitec Inc 
ye hag 386 Henri Bourassa Ouest (514) 335-5045 


INTERNATIONAL 


TOKYO JAPAN 
Mitsui/Homex 03) 3404-7181 


Available through interior design showrooms. Photography by Jerome Adamstein / Los Angeles 
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DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga 
Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6 

Tel. (416) 677-9354 

Fax. (416) 677-5776 
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all in one location: 

consisting of a multimillion 

dollar inventory in such items 

as furniture, lighting, architec- 

tural appointments, antiques, 

numerous artifacts, etc. * One day touring our warehouses 
is equivalent to years of searching in Mexico. 


5356 Riverton Ave « No. Hollywood « CA 91601 » 818/769-5090 » FAX 818/769-9425 
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Dan Aykroyd 
continued from page 95 


crime and then arrest himself for it. 

A day at the farmhouse begins with 
a sleepy Aykroyd ambling down the 
lawn for a swim in the icy lake. Then 
there’s breakfast on the screen porch 
and a ride on the jet ski—sometimes 
ten miles down the lake to the family 
island for a picnic. Some summer 
evenings Dixon packs a hamper and 
they all pile into “Flossie,” the antique 
yellow convertible with red leather 
seats from the vehicle barn—a build- 
ing that also houses Aykroyd’s Pierce 
Arrow, his collection of Harley-Da- 
vidson motorcycles, an old milk 
truck, a 1941 Buick straight eight 
called The General, an amphibious 
car made for a James Bond movie and 
assorted other engines on wheels— 
and head for the local drive-in movie. 

There are occasional trips into town 
for ice-cream cones and newspapers 
and gossip around the cash register in 
the general store, which is owned and 
run by a man whose grandfather sold 
ice-cream cones and newspapers to 
Dan Aykroyd’s grandfather. “It’s*a 
place where I go to recharge and 
where my family can be secure,” 
Aykroyd says. “It’s a gentle, bucolic 
life—there are cows and deer, foxes 
and raccoons and even porcupines. 
My daughter will be the seventh gen- 
eration on the land.” 

In the spring the Aykroyds gather 
armfuls of lilacs from the forest of 
bushes at the edge of the wheat field, 
and the house is filled with their 
sweet fragrance. In the fall there are 





family harvest dinners and a full-- 


dress Thanksgiving. At the end of the 
day, after dinner, one of the Aykroyd 
men builds the “ring of fire,” a circular 
bonfire in front of the house where 
the lawn cascades down to the lake. 
Then everyone goes out to sit on 
Adirondack chairs or on the grass, 
finish their drinks, tell ghost stories, 
watch darkness drop slowly from the 
northern sky and admire the constel- 
lations, tracing the Big Dipper to find 
the North Star, as the family has done 
summer after summer, twilight after 
twilight, year after year, for as long as 
any of them can remember. (1 





ARCADIAN AUCHINCLOSS5 


A Catskills Farmhouse for the Novelist 
continued from page 109 


prefers to walk on the road. “The 
woods are full of bugs,” he says sim- 
ply. “Besides, one of my sons was re- 
cently chased by a black bear. He had 
been jogging up the hill behind the 
house and seen some cubs and won- 
dered, ‘Where's ma?’ And then there 
she was, risen up on her hind legs. It 
seems we have a family nearby, but 
the kind I approve of—they don’t 
play rock music.” 

Does the writer do anything in the 
way of sport? “Swim in a neighbor’s 
creek,” he replies. “She’s a second 
cousin, actually.” One would have 
thought that way up here in the Cats- 
kills a person could avoid the reitera- 
tion of communities that is the curse 
of weekend and summer lives led in 
Dutchess County and the Hamptons 
—but no. “As it turns out,” Auchin- 
closs explains, “there are a great num- 
ber of people up here who are related 
to me. I've got cousins everywhere. 
My family breed like rabbits and ac- 
cumulate around New York and nev- 
er move. I have forty or fifty second 
cousins alone.” He was, he maintains, 
amused and appalled when a local 


“Louis liked all the 
swags and details. He 
called them ‘very 
pleasant pretensions.’” 


gas station attendant asked him, “Are 
you that Kennedy cousin who's 
moved in up the hill?” 

For Auchincloss, the proximity of 
all this multifarious consanguinity is 
nothing if not—well, relative; he 
rarely ventures out to lunch or dinner 
parties in the far-flung Catskills. “Peo- 
ple are always saying, ‘Oh, we're no 
distance as the crow flies.’ But I’m 
no crow. This is the most comfortable 
house I've ever lived in and, because 
my family were great renters, I’ve 
lived in dozens of comfortable, beau- 
tiful houses in my long, long life. Why 
should I leave where I already am?” 1 
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the Napa Valley Landscape 
from page 124 
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Thai silk, and there is a set of fau- 
teuils “that are very unusual be- 
cause they are so low and wide,” he 
adds. “But they’re deep enough that 
anyone would be comfortable sitting 
in them.” In the bedroom, large clas- 
sical-style busts, earthenware pottery 
and a tole lion’s-head mask also con- 
tribute to the mood. Lighting design- 
er Don Maxcy devised an overhead 
system that eliminates the need for 
lamps. Perhaps the most spectacular 
conceit is a pair of what Britt calls 
“gi-normous” iron-and-bronze eigh- 
teenth-century Spanish Renaissance 
candlesticks that dominate the din- 
ing area and living room. “They look 
wonderful when you come in,” Britt 
comments. “Strong verticals are the 
best way to emphasize height.” 
Clearly, it takes a person with a 
strong eye for design to not only 
build but live in such a theatrical set- 
ting. “Ryszard has quite sophisticat- 
ed taste,” Britt says. “If we had puta 
great big sofa in the apartment, the 
place wouldn't have looked like any- 
thing. Ryszard has the imagination to 
capture what I had in mind. H 
born with artistry in his blood 
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Spain, as well as the Far East. Half 
an hour away, General Vallejo’s 1836 
adobe house still expresses the mood 
of welcome to the traveler that was 
indispensable on the frontier. 

But Roche and Hewitt have not 
sought a Postmodern caricature of 
the past, tricked out in pseudohis- 
toric stage scenery: They have re- 
spected the ongoing principles of a 
building tradition that has evolved 
in response to climate, terrain and, 
above all, a way of life. 

A short flight of steps from the end 
of the entrance drive leads into the 
square courtyard around which the 
house is organized. Its centerpiece, 
slightly off-center, is a heroic live 
oak—a living sculpture bordered by 
trellised colonnades, partly covered 
by wisteria, that compose cool exte- 
rior galleries. 

he overall design is a mix of natu- 
ral freedom and architectural order, 
of constantly shifting shadow and 
light and the steady beat of the colon- 
nades. The path through the court- 
yard curves aroun? the tree in an 
Impromptu gest | proceeds in- 


use OI | axis with 


Mount St. Helena in the distance. 

The plan has three main sections. 
On one side is the master suite, com- 
plete with a library and study; on the 
other is a wing of five guest bed- 
rooms. Everyone shares the tall liv- 
ing and dining spaces in the central 
section, where Roche has used leg- 
erdemain with skylights and mir- 
rors to make them seem loftier still. 
He has been fascinated by mirrored 
images since he did the extraordi- 
nary prismatic rotunda in the lobby 
of the U.N. Plaza—Park Hyatt hotel 
in Manhattan. 

As in all of Roche’s best work, ev- 
erything is genuine: Stone is stone, 
wood is wood, tile is tile, glass is 
glass—inside and outside the house. 
In the mighty Douglas fir beams of 
the exposed structure, Roche used a 
stain that over time has come to ad- 
mirably complement the stonework. 
Floors of black tile are delicately 
edged in rosewood; the woodwork 
supervised by Brad Davis has been 
carefully executed; and the furnish- 
ings chosen by Roche's office are gen- 
erously comfortable. 

The house also contains a collection 
of art ranging from works by the Rus- 
sian Constructivists and Picasso, Cha- 
gall and others to handsome objects 
that Hewitt has found in his far-flung 
travels, including a stint as United 
States ambassador to Jamaica and 
various diplomatic missions to Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

It is a joy to go down staircases 
walled in glass block to a swimming 
pool that is virtually hewn from the 
living rock. At about 12,000 square 
feet, the house is not extremely large, 
but its formidable scale is unmistak- 
able. People leaning against the ro- 
bust balustrades and looking down 
from the decks provide a human 
measure for the architecture. 

This great house is not merely a 
house but a monument to life in the 
wine country. Although Hewitt sells 
his grapes and makes no wine, the 
environment he and Roche have cre- 
ated has acquired a vintage quality. It 
is golden and meant to be savored. 0 
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Photo by Steve Hellerstein. 

When it comes to the beauty of Italian tile, we could go on and on. Because Italian tile offers more styles 
and colors than any other kind. And it’s the highest quality, most durable tile you can buy. All of which 

are excellent reasons to insist on Italian tile. To learn more, please contact the Italian Tile Center. And you 


can find the perfect tile without turning another page. EXPRESS YOURSELF 2a 
ie Italian Trade Commission, |.C.E./Tile Center, 499 Park Ave., NY, NY 10022 WITH ITALIAN TILE | 











ANTIQUES 


Early-20th-Century Lighting 
continued from page 140 


ranged from the predominantly Art 
Déco pavilions of the major Parisian 
department stores to the controver- 
sial UEsprit Nouveau pavilion by Le 
Corbusier, a full-scale model of his 
Cubist-inspired urban development 
units, the furnishings chosen from 
manufacturers’ catalogues. (“A house 
is a machine for living in” was his 
motto.) Josef Hoffmann had designed 
the Austrian Pavilion in his then pur- 
ist fashion. Even the Soviet Union had 
a pavilion in the Constructivist mode, 
designed by Konstantin Melnikov. 

At night the pavilions, with decora- 
tive glass windows or stained-glass 
variations, illuminated from within, 
glowed like lamps. The gardens along 
the Esplanade des Invalides were 
shadowed with trees made of con- 
crete in the Cubist mode. There were 
lighted fountains, including a huge 
glass one designed by the famed 
Art Déco glassmaker René Lalique. 
Belgian, French and Venetian glass 
manufacturers bedecked their shops 
with elaborate spun- and blown-glass 





Contradictory design 
trends met in the 
1925 Paris Exposition, 
which was a festival of 
luxe and lux. 


chandeliers, fantasies of sailing ships 
and artichokes strung with beads. 
There were wall lights of molded 
glass shaped like flowers and bowls 
of fruit, and crystal sculptures, and 
nymphs cavorting on illuminated 
metal bases. 

Summing up the sheer extrava- 
gance of the occasion, Le | 


‘usier 
saw it as an end 1 than a begin- 
ning: “Right now on ure,” 


he wrote, “1925 m e 
turning point in tl 

the old and the new 

antique lovers will hav: 

ed their lives.” 





ART 


Camden Town Painters 
continued from page 151 


even to America, but he seems to have 
had very little exposure to advanced 
art until Fry’s 1910 Postimpressionist 
show. With the added impetus of a 
1911 visit to Paris, Gilman learned fast 
and was soon painting canvases such 
as Canal Bridge: Flekkefjord and Mrs. 
Mounter at the Breakfast Table (both in 
the Tate Gallery, London), in which 
he combined near-Fauvist color with 
a sense of planar structure taken from 
Cézanne, arriving at an idiom that 
the art historian George Heard Ham- 
ilton has described as “French in the- 


was Lucien Pissarro, who had, of 
course, learned the technique from 
his illustrious father. Discounting 
Sickert, Pissarro was the group’s chief 
link to the past, as Percy Wyndham 
Lewis was its chief link to the future. 
It is a little odd, in fact, to find that 
Lewis—on the eve of launching Vor- 
ticism—was considered one of the 
Camden Town painters. A very young 
artist who fit in more comfortably 
with the group was the Welshman 
James Dickson Innes, who during 
his brief life (he died at twenty-sev- 





What gives the best of their works 
lasting interest is the way in which they applied 
moderately progressive French tendencies to 
an essentially British vision. 





ory... but English in the gravity and 
depth of feeling.” 

Gilman and Gore are the names 
that spring most readily to mind 
when discussing the Camden Town 
Group, but others, such as Ginner 
and Bevan, also made substantial con- 
tributions to the London art scene of 
the period. Born in France—his father 
was a physician in Cannes—Ginner 
studied in Paris and did not establish 
a studio in London until 1910. Of all 
the young English painters, he was 
the best-informed on current French 
tendencies, but his own style was 
relatively conservative, although his 
use of impasto, strong color and sim- 
plified design showed that he had 
gleaned important lessons from van 
Gogh, Gauguin and Cézanne. Bevan, 
although he had worked with Gau- 
guin, came to rely more and more 
upon a Pointillist approach derived 
from Seurat and Signac. This culmi- 
nated in an accomplished series of 
paintings portraying London hack- 
ney cabs and other horse-related sub- 
‘ct matter 

member of the group 
us Pointillist approach 


en) painted vigorous landscapes that 
sometimes had a Fauve bravado with 
regard to color and simplification of 
form but that displayed an unmistak- 
able continuity with the British land- 
scape tradition. 

Of the lesser members of the 
group, Walter Bayes was a close disci- 
ple of Sickert, while J. B. Manson— 
who would become director of the 
Tate Gallery in the thirties—was a mi- 
nor Impressionist capable of agree- 
able pastiches of Monet at his most 
accessible. It was the art of Gilman, 
Gore, Ginner and Bevan, however— 
aided by the slightly anachronistic 
presences of Pissarro and Lewis— 
that gave the Camden Town Group 
the aesthetic weight that causes us to 
remember its existence today. The 
work of these artists was certainly 
less radical than that of their French 
contemporaries, but it did represent 
a rejection of sentimentality and 
an acceptance of forthright color 
and design that was wholly modern. 
Without the contributions of the 
Camden Town Group, the history of 
British art in the twentieth century 
might have been very different. 0 
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School of American Ballet student perfor 


Swope, 1967 


Thanks 
to the Library, 


American dance 


has taken great 
leaps forward. 


American dance is more 
popular than ever, and one of the 
reasons is The New York Public 
Library’s Dance Collection. 

Choreographer Eliot Feld 
says the Library at Lincoln Cen- 
ter is “as vital a workroom as 
my studio.” Agnes de Mille says, 
“the revival of any work is de- 

endent on access to the Li- 
eee Dance Collection.” 

And they're not the only 
ones. For dancers and choreog- 
raphers everywhere, over 37,000 
volumes, 250,000 photographs, 
and an enormous film rele 
have been essential elements in 
the renaissance of American 
dance. 

That’s just one way The 
New York Public Library’s re- 
sources serve us. The Library 
offers plays and puppet shows 
for children, programs for the 
elderly and disabled, extensive 
foreign language and ethnic col- 
lections, and scientific journals 
vital to the business community. 

Again and again, the Li- 
brary enriches our lives 
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THE LURE OF PATMOS 





Ashton Hawkins and Tim Husband Reclaim Two Island Houses in Greece 


continued from page 168 


they were when they were originally 
made in the 1850s. 

Hawkins and Husband were deter- 
mined to preserve the Patmian style 
as much as possible without being 
rigid about it. Ypsilantis proved to be 
a magnificent craftsman and super- 
visor, and his crew was up to his 
rigorous standards. For the garden 
terraces, he called in his son Christos, 
a mason and builder. Four of the ter- 
races were paved with black and 
white pebbles. They found the black 
stones on the neighboring island of 
Heliamondi; for the white finger- 
shaped pebbles they went to Aspiro- 
nisei, or White Island, a tiny islet 
about an hour from Patmos by boat. 
The upper terrace was laid with yel- 
lowish flagstones from Lipsos, anoth- 
er island nearby. In one day, Christos 
and his crew had quarried enough 
stones from an island cliff for the en- 
tire upper terrace. 

The carpenter constructed window 
frames and set them high so that the 
light would fall into the dark lower 
rooms. And at the entrance to the top 
garden terrace, the carpenter copied a 
traditional door-within-a-door, with 
a smaller door inside the outer door 
that could be left open or closed. 

While the house was being restored, 
friends began to visit. One group in- 
cluded Renata Adler, Richard Avedon, 
Mrs. Leonard Bernstein and Prince 
Amyn Aga Khan. As a gift, Prince 
Amyn brought along a large quantity 
of unusual orange bougainvillea; Fe- 
licia Bernstein supervised the plant- 
ing, and Avedon photographed them 
all. Both Hawkins and Husband are 
enthusiastic gardeners, and the bou- 
gainvillea has triumphantly survived 
in a difficult climate and extreme- 
ly rocky soil. 

When Hawkins and Husband first 
saw the property, it was flanked by 
the ruins of five small houses, which 
they were told they could have. They 
had the land cleared and asked New 
York landscape architect Bruce Kelly 


come to Patmos to plan the five gar- 


} 


nishings a deco- 


rative objects adorn the house: There 
are Venetian pole lanterns (for centu- 
ries there was a thriving commercial 
exchange between Venice and Pat- 
mos), a large wall hanging from the 
queen of Greece’s Needlepoint Work- 
shop, which was begun in the nine- 
teenth century and was well known 
for the beauty of its embroidery, and a 
rare twelve-foot-long painted chest. 
In a corner of the dining room is an 
antique bread trough with compart- 
ments where the dough was put to 
rise. American sculptor George Kelly 
crafted two door knockers for the 
house, one representing Dionysus, 
the other Ganymede. 

The outdoor living area has a nine- 
teenth-century Greek wrought-iron 
table with a marble top. Reproduc- 
tions of weighted American storm 
lamps glimmer at night, and suspend- 
ed above the table is a Mexican lan- 
tern. Large earthenware jars line the 
terraces. Some are from the nine- 
teenth century; others are new, made 
by a family on Patmos. Originally 
used to store olive oil or wine, they 
now contain flowering plants. Inside 
and out, there are nineteenth-cen- 
tury Patmian wood sofas cushioned 
by cotton pillows. A local seamstress 
also fashioned the pillows on the ter- 
races’ stone benches. 

In the evenings, the house and the 
terraces are illuminated by a gentle 
glow from the Monastery of Saint 
John, which has been beautifully lit 
in recent years. The monastery was 


built in the eleventh century as a 


place of spiritual asceticism where 
only men could be admitted. Today 
the monks go home to their families, 
and their families—women and chil- 
dren alike—visit them in the monas- 
tery. Despite the influx of summer 
visitors, the island, all thirteen square 
miles of it, has preserved its pastoral 
tone, a sense of peace and commu- 
nity. “No discotheques on Patmos!” 
declares Ashton Hawkins. “No land- 
ing strips!” adds Tim Husband. Since 
the monastery owns and rules most 
of the island, there probably never 
will be. 
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FOR COLLECTORS: GUSTAV ZUIMs tae 





z The Swiss Fabric Designer’s Eye for Modern Masters 


By Charlotte Aillaud 


‘ART OCCUPIES AN ESSENTIAL place in my life: Without my 
affinity for art, I’d never have been able to do what I’ve 
done. My taste and judgment have always been governed 
by artistic considerations. Art is a passion I’ve had for as 
long as I can remember. Since my childhood I’ve known 
that an awareness of beauty would dominate my life.” 
Gustav Zumsteg, the celebrated fabric designer, sits in 
his office at the ultramodern headquarters of his fabric 
company, Abraham Ltd., his back to a window overlooking 
Lake Zurich. Seagulls soar and dive above the water. On 


one of the building’s wide terraces stands an imposing 
bronze by Mird. Only two other versions of the sculpture 
have been cast. At the other end of the terrace is a precise, 
monumental machin ilpture by Jean Tinguely. “It sym- 
bolizes the elegance profession as well as the spirit of 
the firm,” not 10 has worked at Abraham 


since he was sixte: 


“Even then I w \ ri he say I col- 
lected bits and pi | ics later 
formed an extensive 1 . source 


of inspiration to its owi is 


chairman of the firm, and 





Since the 1940s Gustav Zumsteg has designed couture fabrics 
for the Swiss firm Abraham. LEFT: Zumsteg in the Kronen- 
halle, the Zurich restaurant made famous by his mother, be- 
fore a Picasso drawing from his collection.”Now that I've filled 
up my apartment, I’ve begun to hang pictures here,” he says. 


ABOVE: In Zumsteg’s apartment over the restaurant, Alberto Giacomet- 
tis 1961 Bust of Yanaihara is on a bronze table. BELOW: A 1926 still life by 
Braque, who was a friend, is above the fireplace, where a Cycladic mar- 
ble head and classical Greek terra-cotta Tanagra figurines are arrayed. 
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The Swiss Fabric Designer’s Eye for Modern Masters 
continued from page 180 


BELOW: Elsewhere in the apartment is Matisse’s 1915 Le Lierre. “Where 
art is concerned, I’ve always lived beyond my means,” says Zumsteg. 
“Luckily, I’ve limited most of my collection to the twentieth century. 





Abraham went to America, he was already a junior partner. 

“These days, Abraham Paris is the only branch of the 
firm I have time to attend to personally,” he says. “We have 
a very large office in Lyons, where our manufacturing is 
done. I retain a right of veto on all essential matters con- 
cerning the creative and administrative side of Abraham, 
but over the years I’ve had to diversify my activities be- 
cause of the other things I’m involved with. I’ve been a 
trustee of the Museum of Modern Art in Zurich since 1946, 
and for ten years I was chairman of its purchasing commis- 
sion. I also became one of the administrators of the Maeght 
Foundation at its inception. In everything that concerns my 
work, I try to preserve a high level of quality.” 

Quality is the cornerstone on which Gustav Zumsteg’s 
firm’s prestige is founded, and quality is the reason why 
the greatest names in haute couture have consistently 
worked with Abraham. “The most influential was Balen- 
ciaga,” he recalls. “His extravagant demands and absolute 
refusal to compromise taught me that one can always sur- 
pass oneself. Since then, no matter what the house I was 
working with—Dior, Cardin, Bohan or Balmain—I've al- 
ways stuck firmly to my own beliefs and tastes.” 

Today Zumsteg maintains a productive dialogue with 
the managing director of his company. But in terms of 
artistic collaboration, nothing has approached the almost 
spiritual rapport that has existed for so many years be- 
tween him and Yves Saint Laurent. “ay 

“I observe what he creates, and my fabrics influence 
him,” Zumsteg sa‘ In general, this profession is one of 
continual percept! 1 reflection. With Yves Saint Lau- 
rent, a piece of fal 1 vision. He and I were 
inspired for some ot simultaneously, if you 
can call it that, by kt and also by our 
shared love of paintin Ballets Russes. 


I have tremendous respect ulent, and 





ABOVE: Les Nuages, a 1949 Braque landscape, is prominently 
displayed in the Brasserie of the Kronenhalle. At far left, Pierre 
Bonnard’s first lithograph, from 1890, hangs above an early 
lithograph by Kandinsky. The flower painting is by Chagall. 


our mutual understanding is one of the joys of my life.” 

It was during World War II that Zumsteg made the first 
purchases for what was to become a remarkable art collec- 
tion, among them a small van Gogh. He met Aimé and 
Marguerite Maeght, later Paris art dealers, who in turn in- 
troduced him to Giacometti, Mir6, Chagall, Bonnard, Ma- 
tisse and Léger—all of whom became friends. The young 
Swiss also met Picasso and Braque, to whom he was espe- 
cially drawn. “In spite of our growing friendship, I never 
bought a painting from Braque directly—I always went 


BELOW: Zumsteg, who is a trustee of Zurich’s Museum of 
Modern Art, has been collecting since the 1940s. Another work 
in the apartment is Chaim Soutine’s 1914-15 Nature Morte a 
l’Artichaut. The bronze is Giacometti’s 1926 Cubist Composition. 
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Sofabeds, Sofas, etc....etc. 
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LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Green Bldg., Space 888, 8687 Melrose Ave., CA 90069 (213) 659-1660, 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 
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All Styles 
Available 


as a Sofa or 
Sofabed 






Sofas, Sofabeds, Chairs, Chaises, Beds, 
Headboards, Daybeds, Electric Beds, 


Ht Risers, Box Springs, Mattresses, 
Down Comforters, Antiques, 


Stock Fabrics & Trims. 


Brochure on Letterhead Requested © 194 Color Page Catalogue and Price List 
$35.00 Credited ¢ Thru your interior designer or architect. 












MOVING? 
RENEWING? 

QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 


ADDRESS 
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ADDRESS APT. NO 
CITY 

SE lt an. Ze 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

L] Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your cur 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your !abe! with your order 


COMPLAIN? ? 
We can give faster resi wher 
you include yo 


Architectural Digest, | 
Des Moines, IA 50340 
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The Swiss Fabric Designer’s Eye for Modern Masters 
continued from page 182 


through the Galerie Maeght,” he ex- 
plains. “I remember seeing him walk 
into Picasso’s house and set up his 
easel there. Cubism fascinated me. A 
young woman once asked Braque 
about a canvas he was working on, 
and he told her: ‘Consider that the 
space between two objects is just as 
important as the object itself.’” 

Zumsteg went on to meet the next 
generation of artists (Antoni Tapies, 
Jean Bazaine, Francis Bacon and Hen- 
ry Moore) and was also enchanted by 
the contemporary American painters. 
“Every moment I could spare I spent 
in museums, galleries and artists’ stu- 
dios. Francis Bacon was one of the 
most fascinating people I ever met. 
My feelings about artists have always 
been the same—I look on them with 
affection and respect. I’m always 
ready to listen to what they have to 
say. I’ve liked them all in different 
ways, and in return they've taught 
me about the essential things in life. 
Every time Miro came to see me in 
Zurich he would sit down in front of 
that fabulous still life he did in 1920 
and shake his head and say, ‘It’s really 
not bad. Don’t you agree?’” 

One day, Zumsteg was standing 
with Bonnard in front of a painting. “I 
was admiring the work and he said, 
‘Painting is working, working and 
working again. Also, if the painter has 
some genius it doesn’t hurt.’” 

Gustav Zumsteg wonders some- 
times how a city as wealthy as Zurich 
hasn’t been more generous as far as 
art is concerned. He has concentrated 
his own efforts on enriching the col- 
lection at the Museum of Modern Art. 
He plans to make a substantial dona- 
tion and has already contributed an 
early Chagall landscape. 

“These works enhance my life,” he 
says of the pieces he has acquired 
over the years. But they are by no 
means the only source of deep satis- 
faction. His other major interest is 


the Kronenhalle restaurant in Zurich, 
which is among the best and most 
‘vered in Europe. “It was entirely 


reation of my mother,” he says. 
The onenhalle has been in exis- 


tence for a hundred and thirty years, 
but it was Hulda Zumsteg—begin- 
ning in 1920—who gave it the pres- 
tige it has today. Thomas Mann loved 
to dine in the Red Room, and James 
Joyce (who loved young Gustav like a 
son) was often a guest in the Brasserie 
with his family. Composers Richard 
Strauss and Stravinsky were also reg- 
ular visitors. And years before, when 
he was a professor of physics in 
Zurich, Albert Einstein would have 
weekly meetings with his students in 
the Brasserie. 

A new wave of Kronenhalle clients 
eventually replaced the old, but the 
younger generation has proved just 
as loyal. Rudolf Nureyev and Yves 
Saint Laurent made the pilgrimage to 
Zurich for Hulda’s birthday in 1980. 
When he’s in Zurich, Gustav Zumsteg 
can be found at the Kronenhalle al- 
most every day. More than a restau- 
rant, this unique institution is at once 
a museum and a bastion of traditional 
cuisine, where guests can dine be- 
neath a Braque still life, a poignant 
self-portrait by Picasso or a painting 
of irises by Chagall. There are also 
works by Matisse, Miro, Vuillard and 
Bonnard. Some of the furnishings 
were designed by Diego Giacometti, 
as were the chandeliers over the bar. 

Zumsteg travels often, showing his 
collection all over the world. When he 
returns to Zurich, he brings back new 
ideas. “They seem to flow out of my 
mind like water,” he says. 

“IT could have been one of the 


world’s greatest picture dealers,” he. 


reflects, “because I don’t think any- 
body else had the confidence and 
sympathy of artists that I had. But I 
refused to become a dealer, probably 
out of timidity. I sometimes think 
about it with a certain nostalgia. Af- 
ter all, the works that have passed 
through my hands are incredible— 
there’s no doubt I could have as- 
sembled one of the outstanding art 
collections. But would I have been 
any happier than I was in my profes- 
sion, where I was able to indulge my 
sense of the absolute and my perfec- 
tionism as much as I pleased?” 0 








Why Rembrandt would have 


- joined the Met. 


Though he lived in Amsterdam, Rembrandt would 
have cherished this great Museum. For, like his 
painting, the Metropolitan’s ultimate triumph of 
style is that it favors none. With works from six 
continents, spanning five millennia, it is truly a 
global collection. And, just as Rembrandt’s Self- 
Portrait expresses something of himself, a 
Metropolitan membership expresses something 
about you — and your pride in preserving a 
collection of art unique in all the world. 


Now, because Rembrandt was a pragmatist, he 
would have also relished the benefits of a 





Metropolitan membership: like the illustrated 
quarterly magazine, the Bulletin; or the bimonthly 
Calendar; and our coveted Christmas and spring 
Catalogues, with a 10% discount on the Museum’s 
merchandise. So, even though Rembrandt lived 
far from the Met, his membership would have 
brought him closer to it. 


If you live 200 miles or more from The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, you can join as a 
National Member for just $35. Besides the many 
benefits, you’ll have the satisfaction of supporting 
one of the world’s great museums. 


To join the Met call 1-800-468-7386. 


Have your credit card ready, and use reference No. SKU T-3200X. 
For additional membership information call (212) 570-3753. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


GREAT ART KNOWS NO BOUNDS. 
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Charting a 


Ithough Martayan Lan 

stocks popular Piranesi 
prints, the New York shop is 
geared toward the serious 
map and print lover. Robert 
Bray bought an original wa- 
tercolor elevation of the 
Beaux Arts fountain in front 
of the main library in Paris. 
Hermes Mallea, looking at 
his purchase from his per- 
spective as an architect, ac- 
quired a set of 18th-century 
reproductions of Raphael's 
Renaissance decorations for 
the Vatican. “Martayan Lan 
is incredibly academic. Its 
approach to the print busi- 
ness is from the point of view 
of a rare-book dealer,” Mal- 
lea says. 

Martayan Lan is, in fact, a 
rare-book dealer as well, al- 
| though the gallery's special- 
| ty is early world maps, such 

as a 1493 wood-block- print 
| map known as the Schedel 
| map, which has engravings 

of grotesque creatures that 
were believed to inhabit the 
unknown lands far away 
from Europe. “It communi- 


COURTESY MARTAYAN LAN 





cates what people thought of 
the world at the time Colum- 
bus sailed,” says Robert Au- 
gustyn, one of Lan’s three 
owners. “Every one of our 
maps tells a story.” 

Other rare finds at Mar- 
tayan Lan include the 1811 
commissioners’ plan of Man- 
hattan, one of 12 surviving 
plans for the streets of New 
York City, and J. E W. DesBar- 
ress ca. 1782 Atlantic Neptune 
atlas, which contains the first 
accurate sea charts of the At- 





lantic. “It’s the Audubon for 
map collectors. It’s so deli- 
cately engraved it’s breath- 
taking,” says Augustyn, who 
adds that some views fold 
out to ten feet. Two other no- 
tables: the posthumous 1595 
map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere by Mercator and the 
1594 world map by Plancius 
(above), who paved the way 
for Holland's golden age of 
mapmaking. Martayan Lan, 
48 E. 57th St., New York 
10022; 212-308-0018. 
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Fire Proof 


Several designers have men- 
tioned that one of their best 
sources for antique and re- 
production mantels, A & R 
Asta Fireplaces and Acces- 
sories, has moved to a more 
convenient New York loca- 
tion, where there is more 
room to show nearly 400 Eu- 
ropean mantels from the late 
18th to early 19th centuries. 
One piece co-owner Sina 
Asta is particularly proud 
of is a nine-foot-tall Re- 
naissance mahogany mantel 
with two full-size Atlases 
holding it up and a triangu- 
lar overmantel with two an- 
gels at the peak. Other ex- 
amples are an 18th-century 
Italian carved mantel from 
the Ford mansion in Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, a 19th- 
century English pine-and- 


gesso piece and an 18th-cen-— 


tury American pine mantel, 
with all the dentil work done 
by hand. Accessories include 
a three-panel 19th-centu- 
ry Chinese screen adorned 
with iron flower appliqués 
and a late-19th-century En- 
glish andiron. A & R Asta 
Fireplaces and Accessories, 
1152 Second Ave., New York 





One of the most popular artists London 
art dealer Lucy Campbell represents 
these days is the Polish-born Stanislas 
Kostka, whose work (left) is often mistak- 
en for that of a 17th-century Flemish old 
master. “He’s not copying. That's the way 
he wants to paint,” says Campbell, noting 
that Kostka studied art in St. Petersburg 
and Paris. Campbell, who represents sev- 
eral other artists, says, “I’m interested in 
realistic paintings that are ageless. The 
ones I show all have charm.” 

David Mayernick, an American archi- 

t, renders romantic watercolors of Ital- 


illas and other architectural views. 


Another American, William Goldsmith, 
excels in floral designs executed in water- 
colors, sepia tones or pencil. Robert 


Moore paints interiors, while exteriors 


10021; 212-750-3364. | 


make up the majority of Paula van Alan’s 
subjects. Two of Paula van Alan’s paint- 
ings were purchased by Queen Elizabeth 
to grace Sandringham. 

Prints, which Campbell also shows at 
Trevor Potts Antiques in New York, cover 
all subjects, from classical and topograph- 
ical to native American and Italian. She 
owns the earliest engravings of the art of 
fencing, published in France in 1628, and 
keeps a staff of five framers, one of them a 
third-generation Dutch gilder, to make 
any type of frame to suit one of her 9,000 
prints. Lucy Campbell, 123 Kensington 
Church St., London W8 7LP. 71-727-2205; 
Trevor Potts Antiques, 1011 Lexington 
Ave., New York 10021, 212-737-0909. 


continued on page 188 








NOW YOU CAN MAKE YOUR COOKTOP 
FROM SCRATCH, TOO. 


® 


INTRODUCING THE NEW KITCHENAID® CREATE-A-COOKTOP SYSTEM. THE INGREDIENTS: 
ELECTRIC GRILL, TWO-BURNER SEALED UNIT, ELECTRIC UNIT WITH TWO CAST-IRON ELEMENTS, 
oa ae ee - 2 GLASS CERAMIC RADIANT/HALOGEN UNIT, 

B DOWNDRAFT VENT. IN YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, 

| WHITE OR ALMOND. 

: MIX OR MATCH THE UNITS TO CREATE 

A COOKTOP THAT MATCHES THE WAY YOU 

| COOK. CREATE ONE BIG COOKTOP. OR CREATE 
< oe ee | TWO SEPARATE COOKING STATIONS. CREATE A 
SEPARATE WARMING STATION. OR CREATE A SEPARATE GRILLING AREA. USE THE SLEEK DOWNDRAFT 
VENT OR AN OVERHEAD EXHAUST SYSTEM. 

No MATTER HOW YOU DESIGN IT, YOU'LL GET THE SAME PREMIUM QUALITY THAT HAS MADE 
KITCHENAID DISHWASHERS LEGENDARY. 

IO START CREATING YOUR COOKTOP, JUST CALL THE KITCHENAID CONSUMER ASSISTANCE 
CENTER, 1-800-422-1230, FOR INFORMATION AND THE NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 


KitchenAid 


FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE” 


@REGISTERED TRADEMARK/™TRADEMARK OF KITCHENAID ©1992 KITCHENAID 
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I nits quest for innovative 
reproductions, Stark Car- 
pet has taken a 1930s Chi- 
nese Art Déco rug depicting 
an orange screen on a black 
background with a jar stand- 
ing in front, blossoms to the 
right and a potted palm 
showing from behind, and 
created a smaller reproduc- 
tion (bottom right) that fea- 
tures the same screen in 
peach on black and the jar 
and flowers in blue and pink. 
Stark has also done a mod- 
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ern Savonnerie in cream and 
green with scroll motifs and 
brackets; made in Egypt, it 
sells for about $24,000 retail, 
as opposed to the original, 
which is priced at approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

In the category of pricey il- 
lusion, Brunschwig & Fils’s 
elegant Leopard Velvet and Ti- 
ger Velvet (above right) prints 
are just realistic enough to 





Bright Lights 


lexas-based Corbett Lighting has developed a hanging lamp 


that is showing up in various design projects and was on the 


cover of Architectural Digest’s July 1991 issue. Made in Florence, 
the brass lamp has a verdigris | id Etruscan-like glass. 
Corbett’s catalogue contains 1,0( tional light fixtures, 
many of them made in Europe. Am« e finishes are what 
the company calls “verde,” inspired by the « thed: ofs 
of Europe, hand-painted finishes in the Florentine manner and 


country rust. All of the grooved detailing in the alabaster mod 
els is done by hand. Corbett Lighting, 2727 Northaven Rd., Dal- 


las, TX 75229; 214-241-8800. 
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seem consummately luxuri- 
ous and velvety enough to 
reassure one that no animal 
has been deprived of its 
rights. Brunschwig also has 
a stylized English Leopard 
Cotton Print (above left) in 
blue, green, red or brown 
that rejoices in its faux flam- 
boyance. First done at Brun- 
schwig in 1974 before the 
current revival of 40s and 50s 
styles, the fabric was just 
reintroduced and is going 
gangbusters. Cameroon, a cot- 
ton-and-linen printed fabric, 
is a reproduction of a textile 
design done on paper in the 
1920s in France. 
Schumacher has reprint- 
ed a 1739 map of Paris as a 
grisaille wallpaper that it 
calls La Cité (near left). The 
bird’s-eye-view map was be- 


gun in 1734 and took five 
years to complete, using a 
bold combination of car- 
tography and imagination; 
it shows the labyrinthine 
medieval city before Baron 
Haussmann created a more 
easily governed municipali- . 
ty by cutting through the old 
neighborhoods with grand 
boulevards. Another amus- 
ing wallpaper is called Haute 
Couture (far left) and repre- 
sents 1940s fashion sketches 
hanging on a background of 
faux-damask striped paper. 
A Schumacher designer dis- 
covered the sketches in a 
client's office. He borrowed 
them, pinned them to vari- 
ous background papers and 
finally came up with the 
damask stripe, which is now 
offered in pink or beige. 








continued on page 190 
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Listen, we all need it 
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Bench Pressed 


The oak and ebony benches 
(above) and chairs in the 
Venturi, Scott Brown—de- 
signed Sainsbury Wing of 
London's National Gallery 
have made many visitors 
wonder who designed them. 
Martin Grierson of London 
was the furniture maker 
chosen by the gallery in 
a limited competition. In- 
fluenced by the Arts and 
Crafts Movement, Grierson 
incorporates such woods as 
African hydeua, bog oak, 
ripple-weathered sycamore 
and steamed pear. To use as 
wide an array of woods as 
possible, Grierson applies 
veneers and inlays to his con- 
temporary adaptations of 


COURTESY MARTIN GRIERSON 


traditional furniture forms 
(above). “I like the quality 
of old manufacturing using 
beautiful woods—making 
patterns with inlays and em- 
ploying moldings from the 
past in a way that is of to- 
day,” he says. Martin Grier- 
son, 22 Canham Rd., London 
W3 7SR; 81-749-5236. 








Bringing the Inside Out 


A new Sotheby’s course, “Interiors and Their Furnishings,” 
from July 28 to August 2, offers access to the collections at sever- 
al country houses in England. At Ragley Hall, a mid-18th-cen- 
tury Palladian-style house with subsequent alterations, discus- 
sion will center on the changing tastes of the different owners 
and their collections of 18th-century furniture and ceramics. 
Some of Robert Adam's most important Neoclassical interiors 
will be observed at Syon House, while Charlecote Park and 
Eastnor Castle will be studied from the point of view of his- 
toric revivals. Charlecote is 
a 16th-century house with 
Elizabethan Revival interi- 
ors; Eastnor, decorated by 
Crace and Company in part- 
nership with A. W. N. Pugin, 
is in the Gothic Revival style. 

Presented in conjunction 
with Claridge’s and The Ly- 
gon Arms, where partici- 
pants will stay, the course 
also includes a visit to a pri- 
vate, undisclosed collection. 
Previous courses have visit- 
ed such houses as Drayton 
and Raehills, which are not 
open to the public. Later in the year, the director of Sotheby's 
furniture department, Graham Child, will teach a weekly 
course on the materials, techniques and construction used in 
British furniture from 1600 to 1900 for those interested in learn- 
ing how to date and determine the quality of a piece. Sotheby's 
Educational Studies, 1334 York Ave., New York 10021, 800-637- 
2869; 30 Oxford St., London W1R 1RE, 71-872-8080. a 





Philosophical Furniture 











Comfort Zone 


Nee Berman looks at furniture design “from an archi- 
tect’s point of view, but he doesn’t lose sight of one 
thing—comfort,” says Mimi London, who carries the furniture 
in her showrc “Tused to think I could make furniture only 
one way, my wa) n says. “Now I realize that I can de- 
sign anything, no 1 vhat the limitations. Comfort isn’t 
a limitation, it’s « 

Berman's furnitur 

an array of gec 

linked with fluid 

from the chair or soi 

arms and legs. His s} 

niture now encompass‘ 

many of which can be used { 

er functions. Nick Berman Desi; 
310-392-6788; Mimi London, Pacit 
Design Center, Suite G168, Los An 
geles 90069, 310-855-2567. 








A glimpse inside Peter Ma- 
lakoff's furniture and cabi- 
netry reveals his fascination 
with Eastern philosophy 
and Western religion. In the 
center of his Egyptian Re- 
vival cabinet is the first ob- 
ject found in Tutankhamen’s 





tomb—a lamp. The two side 
doors of the “Pharaoh Cabi- 
net,” made of sycamore, sat- 
inwood, ebony and gold, 
open to reveal scenes of 
Egyptian people and nature. 

Most of Malakoff’s work 
consists of making large li- 
braries for houses. His latest 
challenge is helping build a 
bishop's screen for a cathe- 
dral in Salt Lake City. “As far 
as I know, this is the first time 
an American firm has done 
the bishop's screen,” he says. 
“Usually they bring over 
craftsmen from Europe.” Pe- 
ter Malakoff, Schoonmaker 
Building, 10 Liberty Ship 
Way, #4139, Sausalito, CA 
94965; 415-332-7471. 
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set with russet leather 
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4, 4. Carved Mahogany Griffin een 
1. Rare Oak Extra Parlor Set with burgundy leather 5. 3' diam. inlaid 
Grade Wooton 2. Monumental 9' victorian table 
Patent Secretary double sided bronze 

train station directory "3m 





6. 64" tall 7. 53" tall 
Solid hand carved white 
marble statues 
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12. Cloud style art deco sofa 

set in bone leather 





10. 72" Carved s 
Mahogany Griffin Library 
Table with Leather Top 





11. Great victorian walnut 60" 
cylinder desk 





9. Renaissance Revival 


8. Rare ladies victorian inlaid cabinet 
Wooton Patent 
Secretary, one of 
two known 
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14. Birds-eye maple 
art deco bed set 
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13. Kidney shaped Art 
Nouveau desk. 78" wide 
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8' figural carved executive 
desk and 10' credenza 





16. 10' oak huntboard 
intricately carved 
15. Pair of bronze by Roux "~ 

sconces 34" H. Brand New 1992 Edition 
21. Pair of Catalog 150 pgs. $15 


bronze 

















sconces ee 18. 9'9" Renaissance Revival 
oth lberty hea al bookcase w/beveled glass 
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24. English 


_ 19. 2 pc. mahogany mahogany 
_ victorian bed set aH Las vee 
¥{ top 






22. Heavily ae 23. Art deco front and back 







30. Rosewood 







| Lr ee ae ). bar with etched beveled glass matching 
20. Unusual art deco 8 pc. gate ae 28. 11 pce. console and 
dining set f walnut Act mirror 9'4" tall 
/Fy7 Nouveau 





Ms bey dining set 
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: 26. 5! tall ie ay 
en ttiit Venetian Mirror 97. 6' Figural 


carved marble 
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Great Exportations 


“They have all of the beautiful India trade 
stuff—reproductions of antique brass lanterns 

with glass shades—and they have copied won- 

derful wall brackets,” Mario Buatta says of Price 

Glover. The New York-based English decora- 

tive-arts shop is frequented by a long list of de- 

signers, including Buatta, Bunny Williams and f 
Bruce Gregga, looking primarily for lighting. To f 
Williams, Price Glover is “a good standby when 
you can’t find antique lighting.” Williams also 
has purchased birdcages and other “amusing” 
antiques from the shop. 

Price Glover and his wife, Isobel, acting to fill 
the gap left by the dearth of British colonial Ex- 
port lighting, use the lost-wax process to manu- 
facture “accurate reproductions” of lanterns 
made in Britain for export to India, Sri Lanka 
and, to a lesser extent, China. Their growing line of reproduc- 
tion lighting consists of 22 lanterns, chandeliers, candlesticks 
and sconces sold for use with candles, even though they can be 
wired. Some elements, such as back plates and etched-glass 
shades, can be coordinated. 

Isobel Glover scans old Indian newspapers and other texts to 


COURTESY PRICE GLOVER 





Tile, Italian Style 





ew from Cotto Veneto, 
Italy's leading produc- 
er of artistic tile for floor and 
wall decorations, are ceramic 
tiles that look like pastel em- 
broideries and a distressed- 
marble tile made of pebbles 
worn smooth by erosion. 
The I Ricami (“Embroi- 
deries”) Collection, a series 
of borders in relief designed 
by Paola Laurenzi (right), co- 
ordinates with four-inch 
pastel tiles, while the Sassi 
del Piave has a fossil-like 
appearance. Cotto Veneto, 
Vicolo Tentori 12, 31030 
Carbonera (Treviso), Italy, 
422-397-791; Hastings Tile, 
230 Park Ave. South, New 
York 10003, 212-674-9700. 
Just outside Florence, Ma- 
rio Mariani Artigiano Terra- 
cotte sells to a worldwide 
clientele, despite the monu- 
mental size and weight of its 
clay jars, basins and vases. 
Decorated with acanthus 
leaves, garlands, swags and 
lions’ heads, the pottery is 
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fired on the premises and is 
displayed outside the work- 
shop. Mario Mariani Arti- 
giano Terracotte, Via di Cap- 
pello 29, 50023 Impruneta 
(Florence); 055-201-1950. 

In the 19th century, some 
craftsmen broke away from 
the ducal workshop of the 
Medici family and banded 
together hoping to find for- 
eign markets for their Flo- 
rentine mosaics and _pietra 
dura inlay. One of those tra- 
ditional mosaics shops, G. 
Ugolini, is alive today, al- 
though the workshop it- 
self has ceased production 
and the family-run business 
sells mosaics made by art- 
ists working exclusivel 


Ueolini 
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COTTO VENETO 
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COURTESY PRICE GLOVER 


gather clues to the origins of the lighting (above) she collects. 
“We have glass shades that have thistles on them,” she says. 
“That tells me that someone living in the colonies was probably 
missing Scotland.” Among Price Glover's 100 or so 18th- and 
19th-century lights, Glover can point to only one antique 
whose maker is identified—a triple-arm Regency wall light 
with a hand-carved shell back plate that is stamped “A. J. Nash 
& Co., Cornhill and London,” and bears the date it was in- 


stalled in an Indian palace. Price Glover, 59 E. 79th St., New * 


York 10021; 212-772-1740. 
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To Prove How Strong A LOOP-LOC Safety Cover 


: 
| It’s obvious that a LOOP-LOC safety pool cover is beautiful. What’s not so obvious is its incredible 
| strength. So we asked “Bubbles,” a genuine African elephant, to make our point. Here you see her 






mc 


massive weight being supported entirely by our cover. With its minimum break strength of 125,000 
pounds, she’s in no danger of falling through. 


No danger, either, of her becoming entrapped in the unattractive swamp caused when S ee 
_ standing water forms on top of ordinary solid vinyl covers. The extruded-polypropylene as 


Computer-assisted design, customized to your pool’s exact dimensions, assures a 
perfect fit. And LOOP-LOC’s patented *SAFEDGE™ and *GAPGUARD™ systems 
create the exclusive “Child Safety Intrusion Barrier.” Yet, for all of its protection, 


} 
mesh lets rainwater pass right through, so there’s no water to pump-off. 
| it goes on and offina snap. Insist on a genuine LOOP-LOC. Now available in 


© LOOP-LOC 1992 











| four colors, at fine pool related establishments nationwide. Look for the 
| name right on the cover. & 
@ S$ X 
Owen 
QF O 
or 
4 100 Engineers Road 9 


SAFETY POOLCOVERS Hauppauge, N.Y. 11788 
No Compromises... No Excuses! *PATENT #4.982.457 








New York, 10014; 212-24. 








Beyond Baroque 


hen Tomas Braverman commits himself to making fur- 

niture, he travels from his home in southern California 
to forests in the north to select a tree or look through air-dried 
wood he has stockpiled since 1974. The effort is necessary, 
Braverman says, because he showcases the wood in his style of 
furniture making. “Wood is a material that breathes—it has a 
life of its own,” he says. “A piece of wood should be just as it 
is—with warps and cracks—rather than be refined.” 

Braverman’ attitude toward wood works best with the type 
of furniture he favors, Latin and, in particular, “voluptuous” 
Spanish Baroque (right). “I like the massiveness of it,” he says. 
“And when the product is finished, it shows the whole story of 
the construction process—the tool marks are left in the piece 
and become an intricate part of it.” 

Susan Orsini asks Braverman to make furniture for clients 
who like Mediterranean-style carving. “He’s not inexpensive, 
and you have to want that kind of hand carving,” she says, “but 
he’ll use one three-inch-thick plank of wood for a tabletop so 
the grains are consistent, his joinery is all pegged and the 
finishing is extraordinary.” Tomas Braverman, 1135 N. Topanga 
Canyon Blvd., Topanga, CA 90290; 310-455-1184. 





Nook of Time 


“T took the shop because | 
wanted the warehouse that 
went with it,” says Godfrey 
Simpson, proprietor of God- 
frey M. Simpson Design 
and Productions (left), cen- 
tered in a Dickensian nook 
in Greenwich Village. When 
the British-born Simpson 
first came to New York, he 
bought old furniture that he 
reconditioned and painted 
in deep, vivid colors (ox- 
blood, turquoise) and sold 
from a loft in the West 20s 
(AD-at-Large, Jan. 1990). 
Now Simpson has set up 
in a “proper way,” and fre- 
quent excursions around New York and to England keep his 
place stocked with the interesting and the quirky, ranging from 
a Georgian oak livery cupboard and George II hall chairs paint- 


ed sky blue to a 1930s steamer trunk equipped with an iron and 
ironing board. Robert Metzger, Mark I fampton, John Saladino 
and the firm of Irvine & Fleming are among the New York de- 
signers who have explored the pleasantly murky depths of 
Simpson's sho} 1 papier-macheé | n the window 
may hide a valuab! ’ Sehtin 1853. In his 
warehouse two blo E 
er pieces such as a | qd 


restore any piece 
frey M. Simpson | 
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Fender Bender 


The Edwardians, who were 
as determined to be comfort- 
able as the Victorians had 
been to be virtuous, created 
the fender seat—a small 
brass or steel fence that was 
placed around the front of a 
fireplace and padded on top 
with leather or tapestry 
cushions. Now Tom Lane, 
gentleman farmer of Grange 
Farm, England, has started 
Rockingham Fender Seats, 
and he is producing the de- 
sign (right) in a curved or 
squared front and with sup- 
port poles that are straight or 
rounded, in reed, twist or 
rope designs. Among those 
who have enjoyed this as- 
set are Lane's landlord, the 
Prince of Wales, whose de- 
signer Dudley Poplak uses 


COURTESY ROCKINGHAM FENDER SEAT 


the fender seat, and Baron 
Von Zuylen, whose designer 
George Spencer has also 
bought one. Rockingham 
Fender Seats, Grange Farm, 
Thorney, Peterborough PE6 
OPJ; 0733-270-233. Also avail- 
able at Randolph & Hein, 232 
E. 59th St., New York 10022; 
212-826-9898. L] 
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September 1988 November 1988 November 1989 
Exclusive! Fashion Designers’ Residences Collector’s Edition: Inside New York Collector’s Edition: Inside New York 
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April 1990 November 1990 June 1992 
Academy Awards Collector’s Edition Collector’s Edition: Inside New York The Wild West! 


These posters, measuring 19” x 25”, commemorate some of Architectural Digest’s 
most acclaimed covers in recent years. Printed on sturdy, glossy stock, they are sure to be a 
novel, lovely addition to your home or office. The cost is just $25.00 per poster. 
Please note: inventory is limited, so place your order today. 


Price subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Offer good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural 
Digest Selections are registered trademarks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp. 




















dD) ; / 
DVeserve your posters today! 
] [ ] 
Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 11261, Des Moines, IA 50340 1-800-289-1214 INDICATE QUANTITY (Price: $25 each) 
RANGE September 1988 (Fashion) #192511 
AM82 —______ November 1988 (New York) #193011 
ADDRESS —____ November 1989 (New York) #118911 
April 1990 (Academy Awards) #049011 
0 ae a —_______ November 1990 (New York) #119011 
Check payable to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. CA, IA, IL June 1992 (Wild West) conn 


and NY residents add applicable sales tax. Canadian orders 
must include payment in U.S. funds. 


VISA MasterCard |} American Express GRAND TOTAL $ 
































Card. eS Expiration Date Please add $2.50 for shipping. 
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Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

























Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 10040 

Des Moines, IA 50340-00 
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galleries featured in this issue. 
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camehome — 
for winter, 


Winds here can scream up to 
70 miles per hour. Temperatures 


plummet to 20 below This is Still- 


water Valley, Montana. The winter 
home of a small, fledgling herd 
-of Bighorn Sheep. Aherd that for 


| years has been struggling to sur- 
vive. But hae who work nearby — 
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There is but one great house of Estate Jewels. 
You will find it on Rodeo Drive. 
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COLLECTION 
~ SUPPLIERS OF FINE 18TH AND 19TH CENTURY ENGLISH 
\ Tang Dynasty earthenware & FRENCH ANTIQUE MARBLE AND CAST IRON MANTLES. 






sculpture inspired our handsome 
camel with musicians. The themes 
of prosperity and wisdom are 
echoed beautifully in this hand- 
glazed terra-cotta figurine. A 
knowledge of musical harmony 
was considered essential to a 
complete Chinese education. 
requiring the study of the Five 
Elements, represented here by the five 
musicians. The camel, essential to 
transportation and trade, symbolizes 


success. 24" high x 14" wide x 8" deep. 


Use #42491 $650 [25.00] 
HEMMETER 1-800-955-4142 SBISAD 


Please send me your new color catalog | Please send me a Tang Camel ey aL Nya han and Jasper Mantlepiece —¢.1790 


NAME —- Georgian Dog Grate with Brass mounts. 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE _____ ZIP =< 
CHECK MASTERCARD VISA © AMEX 632 EL CAMINO SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 94070 
CARD NO : EXP. DATE ___ ’ ~ (415) 594-1190 





711 East GARDENA BOULEVARD. GARDENA. CALIFORNIA 90248 




















» Beac 
For a complete brochure, ca 
(800) 443-5570 or the dealer | 
nearest you. 
(catalog $3.00) 
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Simon Bigart 


J 
We can t escape our past 
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Bigart, Inc 
Pacific Design Center #145 
‘ 8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
i Tel (310) 659-8857 or (800) 428-2817 
Fax (310) 659-8751 
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Louts XITIth dining room set tn solid French oak. 


o create a magnificent 

line of XVII and 
XVIIth century style 
furniture, we must apply 
an artistry passed down 
through generations of 
craftsmen — a legacy we 
have to live up to. 


All of our creations are 
crafted from wondrously 
aged trees selected from 
the forests of France. 


We design these pieces 
according to French 
cabinetmaking tradition, 


hand carving and aging 
each piece individually. 


Since we do not mass 
produce our furniture, 
both client and craftsmen 
enjoy the greatest 
flexibility in realizing their 
design project. 


— To the Trade only — 


SIMON BIGART 
FRANCE 
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_Kennels of Newville Inc. 
“Specializing in fine German imports” 


For total peace of mind 
and loving protection, 
from puppies to fully 
trained adults. 





Videos Available 

| _ A Distinctively Elegant Store offering the largest collection of 
| Imported Fine Hand Made and Embellished Bed Linens, 
| Table Linens and Gifts in the Bay Area. One of our 
j specialities is banqucet-sized tablecloths rarely retailed in the 

Ke nnels of | United States. Sizesrange from: 36" rd to 154" rd, . 
é 45" sq to 90" sq, 68 x 86" ov/ob to 86 x 248" ov/ob. 
B 


One Union Square 
174 Geary Street, San Francisco, Ca 94108 
(415) 986-8822 Hours: Mon-Sat 10:00 - 6:00 Sun 12:00-5:00 


Newville Inc. 


12 Beetem Hollow Rd. 
Newville, PA 17241 
717-486-5080 
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3's A Happy Retirement 


ot knowing you have saved for the future. It’s a 
from each paycheck, you can invest in Bonds 
e you work. And they will keep earning 
tment in your future with U.S. Savings 
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At first glance, your neighbors will 
be so in awe of your new Grand 
Manor Shangle™ roof, they'll be 
speechless. But once they regain their 
composure, they'll be sure to tell 
you how much they like the full- 
textured look, and the natural depth 





and appeal of Grand Manor. 

There's never been an asphalt 
roof like Grand Manor * before—a roof 
that actually makes as much of a 
statement as your house itself. This 
is a roof for the homeowner who 
demands both exceptional quality and 


uniqueness of style. Exclusive, superb. 
So turn your home into a grand 
manor. And start turning heads in 
the neighborhood. 
For more information, call 


1-800-322- 3060. 
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RADITIONAL LIGHTING 
-ATITS FINEST — 


& 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Sconces ° Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers * Outdoor Lanterns 


9011 BEVE 
LOS ANGELES 
(310) 271-1123 

MON-FRI 


10 Day Delivery 








THE HUNTINGTON BRONZE 
C OL Lob aaa 


Fine art bronze sculpture 





Ge ee” 5 
Bronco Buster by S nidopee Remington 


This is one of over 300 “lost wax” bronze sculptures in our collection. 
Call for our full color catalog today! 1-800-777-8126. All sculptures 
are guaranteed and made in the USA. Quality, personalized service. 


CU Bea Oye AL ee or Oe Re 
(209) 732-8126 * Fax (209) 732-5961 » MC/VISA 








DEDICATED 
TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 
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HENREDON UPHOLSTERY: ENCHANTING. TODAY... AN 





1 WORROW AND TOMORROW. 





This is upholst. oa} : UE a6 im 


style, grace under prc n “a 
character. With the kind of elegance and style that rises to 
the occasion. . .whatever the occasion. A constant delight to 
live with. . .to share private and not so private moments. 
Filled with integrity, through and through; frames carved 
from the finest kiln-dried hardwood; hand-tied steel coils; 
tailoring that ennobles the tailor’s art. And covered in a 
wonderful range of superb fashion fabrics that reflect on the 
surface the extraordinary beauty hidden within. Shown here 
with a selection of evocative designs in mahogany, yew and 
other fine woods, from our Historic Natchez Collection. 
Henredon upholstery: made for the here and now. . .and 
tomorrow and tomorrow. .. To see all Henredon upholstery, 
send $15.00 to Henredon, 
Dept. A92, Morganton, North | 
Carolina 28655 and we'll 
send you the complete 
upholstery catalog. If you 
prefer, call 1-800-444-3682 to | 
order by MasterCard or Visa 
...or just to talk. Let us hear 


from you. 
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International Blend in Manhattan 
The Allusive Pleasures of Marjorie and Ellery Gordon’s East Side Duplex 
Text by Gael Greene/Photography by Billy Cunningham . 
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A Mediterranean Pearl 

Anouska Hempel Shapes a Spirited Holiday Residence 
Interior Design by Anouska Hempel 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 














Period Evolution in Kennebunkport 
Edward Lee Cave Restores His Maine House 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Andreas von Einsiedel 





COVER: David Bowie stands in 
the doorway of his Indonesian- il ez 6 
style hideaway on the Caribbean 
island of Mustique. Architec- 
ture by Arne Hasselqvist. Interi- 
or design by Robert J. Litwiller 
and Linda Garland. Photography 
by Derry Moore. See page 100. 


Aileen Mehle’s Georgetown 

The Columnist Converts a Victorian Row House 

into a Telling Second Residence 

Architecture by Robert Sherrill of Winthrop Faulkner & Partners 
Interior Design by Ann Downey 

Text by Aileen Mehle/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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Simply New York 

A Pared-Down Approach Redefines an Apartment 
in United Nations Plaza 

Interior Design by David Walker 

Text by William Weaver/Photography by Peter Vitale 
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A Norman Conquest 

Investing a Family’s Small Farm in France with Civilized Grace 
Interior Design by Serge Royaux 

Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Marina Faust 
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Text by Stephen Drucker/Photography by Peter Vitale 


Sketches of Spain 
An Oceanfront Retreat with Colonial Character near Manhattan 
Interior Design by Bob Patino 
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Improving on Tradition in Connecticut 

Architectural Enhancements Allow a Boxy Norfolk House to Shine 
Architecture by Lee H. Skolnick, AIA 

Interior Design by Sheila Camera Kotur 

Landscape Architecture by Dean J. Peterson of Peterson/Lynch 
Text by Brendan Gill/Photography by Norman McGrath 





Adirondack Redux 

A Contemporary Boathouse in Upstate New York 
Architecture by Roy McNett and Michael Bird, AIA 

Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Steven Brooke 





Expatriate Games in Tuscany 

The Eighteenth-Century Farmhouse of Artists 

Matthew Spender and Maro Gorky 

‘ext by Malise Ruthven/Photography by Ianthe Ruthven 
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A watch by Patek Philippe goes 
beyond measuring hours. The 
sheer quality you sense when 
you first place it on your wrist 
will be a memorable experience. 
The elegance and beauty of its 
design are sure to enhance 
any occasion. Even the simple 
joy of owning one can add 
something to your day. That's 
because a Patek Philippe 
doesn't just tell you the time. 
It tells you something about 


yourself. 
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between subtle textures and shift- 
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feast for the eyes. 

Give a room an excitingly 
different feel with a richly textured 
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For free product information 
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Armstrong Consumer Line, 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


It is always a pleasure to look back 
into recent history to remember and 
rediscover the tastes and achieve- 
ments that have helped to shape 
the present world of design. Many 
thanks for the April 1992 Academy 
Awards issue, which revived many of 
the best of these interesting and im- 
portant parts of our past. 
L. A. Morgan 
Malibu, California 


I guess you don’t get many letters 
from soldiers in Korea, but I wanted 
to thank you for the beautiful Acade- 
my Awards Collector’s Edition of Ar- 
chitectural Digest. I had read the 1990 
Academy Awards issue when I was 
stationed in Louisiana and was sur- 
prised when the 1992 edition showed 
up this spring at the post exchange. 
Your wonderful stories and pictures 
of my favorite stars’ homes lifted my 
spirits, and I will keep this issue 
throughout my remaining tour here. 
John Tomlinson 
Sergeant, U.S. Army 
Korea 


Your April 1992 Academy Award Col- 

lector’s Edition succeeded in bringing 

back the glamour and excitement sad- 
ly lacking in many of today’s “stars.” 

Heather Sabbagh 

Tottenham, Ontario 

Canada 


Thank you for publishing the Paris 

design sources of Francois Catroux 

(Architectural Digest Travels, May 1992). 

lt was a great article and presented 

him so nicely. The photograph with 

him and gallery owner Yvon Lambert 

tanding in front of the modern paint- 
‘my admiration. 

Jane Polk Gruly 

Akron, Ohio 


by Tigern.an McCurry 
2 issue (Architecture) 
t is encouraging to 





see architects explore new forms and 

spaces. Too many still promote past 

generations’ ideas in the comforting 
but hackneyed name of “tradition.” 

Harry Fong 

Seattle, Washington 


The house designed by Tigerman Mc- 
Curry (Architecture, May 1992) is a 
graceless geometric hybrid that clash- 
es harshly with the environment. 
Such an indiscriminate jumble of hat 
boxes, flue tiles and tissue dispens- 
ers may well be functional, but it is 
hideous to contemplate. It’s exactly 
what one might expect from the 
drawing boards of dim, unimagi- 
native bureaucrats. Please show us 
something that puts the art back into 
architecture for a change! 

John Howard Steensen 

Los Angeles, California 


Thank you for the wonderful piece on 

Dominick Dunne (Visits, May 1992). I 

have long been a fan of his, and to see 

his house was extra special—like hav- 
ing a personal visit with him. 

Debbie Licini 

Granger, Indiana 


I was thrilled to see my portrait of 

Charlotte Ford in your May 1992 arti- 

cle “Charlotte Ford’s Southampton.” 

However, it was incorrectly credited. 
to Andy Warhol. 

Jo Anne Hertz 

Santa Monica, California 


Thank you for another great series 
at the Smithsonian Institution this 
spring. Architectural Digest's role as an 
ambassador of excellence in design is 
an invaluable and needed contribu- 
tion to the industry. As a member of 
the design community, I would like to 
express my gratitude for an ambitious 
and informative event and to encour- 
age its continuity in years to come. 
Jose E. Solis 
Washington, D.C. 
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This past April and May, Architectural 
Digest was invited for the third consecu- 
tive year to present a series of design semi- 
nars at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. Appearing at the Smith- 
sonian is an honor that we've never taken 
lightly, and the series of six evening programs we de- 
veloped this year turned out to be our most successful 
yet. Eleven of the nation’s top designers spoke, delving 
into such subjects as shopping abroad, designing your 


ROB LANG 





own home, and Before and After case stud- 
ies. Next month we share a bit of that 
Smithsonian experience with a wider audi- 
ence, providing an overview in our pages. 
Who knows, perhaps it will persuade you to 
attend the next series in person? Other Oc- 
tober features include visits with Dudley Moore and 
artist Sol LeWitt, and Bunny Williams's secret design 
sources in Portugal. And, as every month, the work of 
the best interior designers in the world. 


Teigt, Kote Editor-in-Chief 





Architectural Digest Visits: 

David Bowie 

“Walking into the house in Mustique is 
like letting go,” says David Bowie. “I 
imagine that after a couple of months 
there I'd go stir-crazy, but it’s the ideal 
place to breathe again. And there's 
no recording studio. I’m so work-ob- 
sessed that I’d just stress myself out 
and I'd be terrible company. Well, I just 
wouldn’t be company, which is not a 
good thing. My house in Switzerland 
is more down-to-earth and conducive 
to writing, and I have my instruments 
there.” Bowie plans to work on a solo 
album this fall and then go back in the 
studio with his band, Tin Machine, 
early next year. “We're thinking of 
skipping Tin Machine 3 and going right to 4—it gives us the 
impression of longevity.” The musician, who celebrated his 
marriage to actress Iman in June, says he will take on film 
roles, but it depends entirely on who is directing the 
movie. “I enjoy watching the director at work. I really ama 
fan of artists. I love watching painters, sculptors or musi- 


David Bowie 
and Iman 


Robert J. Litwiller 


cians. It gives me endless delight to see how a person goes 


about the act of creativity.” It is doubtful, however, that 
Bowie would have enjoyed watching the five-year con- 
struction of his island retreat. Robert J. Litwiller, the New 
York designer who oversaw the project, says, “Many of the 


letails were new to local craftsmen, which made the site 


omething of an educational experience for all.” See page 100. 
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International Blend in Manhattan 
“We renovated the entire place,” says 
Marjorie Reed Gordon of the Manhat- 
tan town house she shares with her 
husband, Ellery Gordon. “We did it to 
reconcile our love of entertaining with 
our need for privacy. The lower floor 
became the public spaces and the up- 
per our private quarters. The focal 
point of the redesign is the planted terrace, which faces a 
communal garden. We always have flowers around; it 
doesn’t have to be a special day. I want life to be a celebra- 
tion, and our home reflects that. We like to change things 
too, so our house will never be ‘finished,’ and that’s the 
way we want it.” Because the two are continually scout- 
ing and shopping, change comes often. A sense of humor 
is one key to their successful forays. “We have an under- 
standing,” says Marjorie Reed Gordon. “If either of 
us doesn’t like something the other seems to like, we 
squeeze hands. Two squeezes means ‘Forget it.’ Three 
squeezes means ‘Have you taken complete leave of your 
senses?’ ” See page 112. 


Ellery and 
Marjorie Gordon 


A Mediterranean Pearl 

Aside from running one of London’s 
premier hotels, Blakes, and creating 
two collections of couture clothes each 
year, Anouska Hempel finds time to 
decorate houses. For a residence she 
recently designed in the Mediterra- 
nean, she took her characteristic ap- 


Anouska Hempel 





continued on page 18 
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continued from page 16 


proach and relied on a hand-picked team of craftspeople 
and designers to come up with innovative solutions to 
standard problems. “They’re practical people who might 
very well know the usual way to hang draperies,” she says. 
“But they’re just as willing to figure out something better.” 
Rooms on the middle floors became “an essay in white,” 
complementing the vibrant Mediterranean, and outdoor 
terraces were draped in awnings that recall the sails of 
passing boats. To combat the heat, along one wall of the 
roof terrace the designer lined up large low bowls that 
were made for mixing bread dough. “When it gets hot,” she 
says, “it’s time to stand in a bow] of water. Conversation can 
continue while the feet are having a cool slosh.” See page 120. 


Period Evolution in Kennebunkport 
Edward Lee Cave is no stranger to 
great houses. Growing up in Virginia’s 
Shenandoah Valley, he cultivated an 
interest in historic American houses 
that has remained an important part of 
his life. Cave spent nearly two decades 
working at Sotheby’s, cofounding its 
international real estate company, and 
today he oversees his own real estate firm in Manhat- 
tan. When Cave happened upon the Amos Hutchins 1806 
House, a sea captain’s residence in Kennebunkport, Maine, 
he knew he'd discovered a new house. “Kennebunkport is 
an archetypal New England seaport town,” he says. “Three 
seasons of the year it’s quiet, but in summer the population 
swells.” The restoration was supervised by Cave’s friend 
Dan Smith, a television producer, and Ron Bisson was 
the contractor. As he did with his two-hundred-year- 
old Connecticut farmhouse, Cave filled the Maine house 
with a wide array of New England artworks and an- 
tiques, from mid-eighteenth-century pencil-post beds to 
an American primitive portrait of an early Kennebunk- 
port resident. See page 130. 


Edward Lee Cave 


Aileen Mehle’s Georgetown 

When Aileen Mehle, who writes the 
noted “Suzy” column for Women’s Wear 
Daily and W, decided to renovate a Vic- 
torian row house in Georgetown, she 
knew precisely what she wanted. She 
also didn’t hesitate to ask her friend 
in Downey to do the interior design. 


Bex ( . house was, in Meh- 
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Wasi Robert 
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“Before we 
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dusty. They looked dead, as if they needed to be cleaned 
from top to bottom. I wanted my house to be pretty, crisp 
and sophisticated. Ann also knew what I wanted: She 
showed me the fabrics, but I said, ‘I don’t want to see this 
place until it's complete.’ ” With its creamy-white furniture, 
French antiques and Mexican trastero, the fourth-floor mas- 
ter suite may well be Mehle’s favorite space. “It’s up high,” 
she says. “The windows are totally unobstructed. When the 
light comes in, it’s absolutely beautiful.” See page 136. 


Simply New York 

“We like to do contemporary interi- 
ors,” says David Walker, whose firm 
decorated Carole and Ronald Litoff’s 
streamlined apartment in United Na- 
tions Plaza in Manhattan. “However, 
for us the most significant considera- 
tion is to be true to the architecture 
of whatever residence we're working 
on. If a place is in a prewar building, we would suggest 
that the décor be more traditional and more conserva- 
tive. Interiors should fit into their surroundings. Flexibility 
is important. We're doing another duplex penthouse 
in United Nations Plaza and an extremely large house in 
New Jersey on the exact scale of an Italian villa. It will 
be all granite with a series of courtyards leading to the 
main house.” See page 142. : 


A 


David Walker 


The Villas at the Mirage in Las Vegas 
A chance encounter at a business meet- 
ing led to what may be the first tru- 
ly European-style accommodations in 
Las Vegas. When interior designer Rog- 
er R Thomas first met Mirage chair- 
man Stephen A. Wynn, he recalls, “I 
told him, ‘I’ve always hated the way 
Las Vegas looks, and I want to change 
it.’ And he said, ‘I do, too.’” Soon 
Thomas and Janellen Sachs Radoff 
were planning the Villas at the Mi- 
rage, eight private suites—with their 
own private pool and garden—re- 
# served for the hotel's most prestigious 
Janellen Sachs guests. “Steve puts a big emphasis on 
Radoff interior design,” says Radoff. “He re- 
views everything—every braid, every fabric.” The design- 
ers, who work for Atlandia Design, a subsidiary of the 
hotel, do a variety of projects, from jets and private resi- 
dences to retail spaces. Their latest challenge is Treasure Is- 
land at the Mirage, scheduled to open in 1993. They’re 
creating restaurants as well as three thousand guest rooms 
and suites. “There'll be a full-blown pirate battle every 
10 1," says Thomas. “At the moment we're searching the 
for booty and plunder.” See page 148. 


continued on page 20 
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continued from page 18 


A Norman Conquest 

It might seem surprising that one of 
Serge Royaux’s recent projects was to 
remodel a cluster of houses in the 
French countryside that he calls a 
“little farm”—not something one usu- 





ally associates with his name. Even af- 
ter designing the French Embassy in 
Washington, D.C., the Chateaux de 
Chambourd and de Touffou in the Vienne region, various 
rooms at Versailles and at the National Assembly in Paris, 
the Robert Lehman Collection at the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of New York, and a number of mansions on several 
continents, Royaux is not a snob for grandeur. At the mo- 


Serge Royaux 


ment, in fact, he is doing a weekend house for a young cou- 
ple who “don’t have any prepossessing objects or works of 
art.” His interiors, he has often said, “are always calm and 
comfortable and, if anything, a bit austere.” See page 156. 


Sketches of Spain 

“Td call it Spanish-Mediterranean,” 
says a client for whom Bob Patino 
has designed an oceanfront retreat in 
New York. “But you don’t walk in and 
say, This is a Spanish house.’ ” Patino 





agrees, “It’s a decidedly contemporary 


Bob Patino 


space with references to the Spanish 
colonial style, such as dark wood floors 
and window arches. I even made a version of a stair rail | 
saw in a Wallace Neff house.” In addition, the wife notes, 
“There are a few pieces of personal antiques and family 
heirlooms that make it my house.” One of Patino’s other 
projects is the newly completed SoHo headquarters of 
Friends In Deed, an organization he founded with Mike 
Nichols and others to offer support and guidance for peo- 
ple with terminal illnesses. “We have a limitless number of 
volunteers, and our fund-raisers have been tremendously 
successful,” Patino says. One of the events reunited Mike 
Nichols with Elaine May and Paul Simon with Art Gar- 
funkel. The designer concludes, “We raised a lot of money 


and a lot of consciousness.” See page 166. 
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along the Tennessee river. “We're doing a children’s muse- 
um there,” he says. “They've just opened up a brand-new 
aquarium, so ours is the second major commission.” The 
architect is also busy with his own house—“a series of dif- 
ferent pavilions, each made of a different material, kind of 
Japanese,” he notes. And to ensure that Skolnick doesn’t 
lose historical perspective, an exhibition he has designed 
for the National Building Museum in Washington, D.C., 
“From Mars to Main Street: America Designs 1965-1990,” 
will open in November. See page 172. 


Adirondack Redux 

“I do my homework when I get into a 
project like this,”. says architect Roy 
McNett of an Adirondack boathouse 
he designed with Michael Bird. Mc- 
Nett, who had done two houses in 
the Midwest for the client, knew ex- 
actly what the man wanted. “He felt 
that it should reflect a proper sense 
of history but have all the modern 
comforts.” Because Bird specializes in 
Adirondack camp architecture, his ex- 
perience brought the proper authen- 
ticity to the project. Although he went 
to architecture school at the University 
of Southern California, Bird returned 
to upstate New York in 1982. “I spent 
summers at a camp in the Adirondacks that my family has 
had for sixty years,” he says. “I used to restore wood boats, 
and eventually I thought I might want to do that. But I be- 
came an architect instead.” See page 182. 


Roy McNett 


Michael Bird 


Expatriate Games in Tuscany 

For artists Matthew Spender, son of 
English poet Sir Stephen Spender, and 
Maro Gorky, daughter of painter Ar- 
shile Gorky, an eighteenth-century 
farmhouse in Tuscany has served as 
a place to work and to raise a fam- 
ily for more than twenty years. Spen- 
der’s sculptures and Gorky’s paintings 
adorn the house and garden, and 
Gorky seems to use all the rooms as a 
studio. They’ve put down their roots, 
educating their daughters, Saskia and 
Cosima, locally and taking part in the 
area’s small-town life. Spender, who is 
also a writer (his Within Tuscany will be 
published this month), has made 
n friends by playing the clarinet in the village 


vender 


band. The band’s grandiloquent name, the Associazione Fi- 
'i Gaiole in Chianti—the Philharmonic Associa- 
‘le in Chianti—only hints at its renderings of 


and Verdi. See page 192.0 
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STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Hype and 
the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writ- 
ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward, to be 
published by Doubleday. 


ANN E. BERMAN, formerly a paintings specialist 
at Christie's, writes on the arts. 


Avis BERMAN is the author of Rebels on Eighth 
Street: Juliana Force and the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. She heads the oral history pro- 
gram for the New York office of the Archives 
of American Art. Her book on James McNeill 
Whistler will be published in Abrams’s First 
Impressions series next fall. 


CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY, the author of Steaming 
to Bamboola, The White House Mess and Wet 
Work, is an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer and the editor of Forbes FYI. He is at 
work on a novel about the New Puritanism. 


JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, a frequent contributor 
to Architectural Digest, lives in San Francisco. 


STEPHEN Drucker is the editor of the Styles of 
the Times section of The New York Times. 


BeTH DunLop is the architecture critic at The 
Miami Herald and the author of Florida’s 
Vanishing Architecture. Her book on Arquitec- 
tonica was published last fall, and she is writ- 
ing a book on Disney architecture for Rizzoli. 


CONTRIBEMO@RS 


Douc as GANTENBEIN is based in Seattle and 
writes frequently on architecture. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Here at The 
New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A 
New York Life: Of Friends and Others. He is 
chairman emeritus of the New York Land- 
marks Conservancy and the Institute for 
Contemporary Art and is an honorary mem- 
ber of the AIA. 


Gace GREENE is a writer and contributing edi- 
tor for New York magazine. 


Tuomas S. Hines, whose books include Richard 
Neutra and the Search for Modern Architecture 
and Burnham of Chicago, teaches cultural and 
architectural history at UCLA. 


Rocer G. KeNNEDy, the author of Architecture, 
Men, Women and Money and Rediscovering 
America, is the director of the National Muse- 
um of American History at the Smithsonian 
Institution. He appears on the Discovery 
Channel’ series Rediscovering America and The 
Smithsonian Presents Invention. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer who lives in London. 


AtLrEN MEHLE, who writes the “Suzy” column 
for W and Women’s Wear Daily, is an Architec- 
tural Digest contributing writer. 


CARTER RATCLIFE Whose books include Warhol, 
Botero and John Singer Sargent, is a contributing 
editor for Art in America. He is now writing a 
book on postwar American painting. 


MALIsE: RUTHVEN travels widely and has taught 
nonfiction writing at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego. His books include Islam in the 
World and The Divine Supermarket: Shopping for 
God in America. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing editor and author of The Ameri- 
can Family and The Hudson River 1850-1918. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Architectural League of New York 
and teaches architectural criticism at Barnard. 


JupitH THURMAN is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer and the author of Isak Dinesen: 
The Life of a Storyteller. She is writing a biogra- 
phy of Colette for Knopf. 


WILLIAM Weaver won the PEN translation 
award for The Name of the Rose and Foucault's 
Pendulum. An Architectural Digest contributing 
writer, he is a member of the American 
Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters. 


NicHOLas Fox Wesker is the executive director 

of the Josef Albers Foundation and the author 
of The Art of Babar. His book Patron Saints was 

published in the spring by Knopf. 
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Revisiting the Exuberant McKim, Mead & White Design in the Berkshires 





In the 1880s Joseph H. Choate, a lawyer and later ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
asked McKim, Mead & White to design a summer residence near Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The result was a gabled house called Naumkeag, a native American word for “ha- 
ven of peace.” ABOVE: Choate’s daughter Mabel called on Fletcher Steele to plan the gardens. 


WHERE WEALTHY Americans chose to fox-hunting gentlemen in the depths 
of the green English countryside. 
Arriving in the cool and _ salubri- 
ous Berkshires, Boston Brahmins and 
New York nabobs bought up scores of 
worn-out farms—in many cases, the 
impoverished Yankee owners thought 
that in selling off their land they were 
“skinning” the rich city slickers—and 


spend their summers in the nine- 
teenth century depended largely upon 
railroads, as in the twentieth century 
it has depended largely upon auto- 
mobiles and aircraft. A hundred-odd 
years ago the pretty little village of 
Stockbridge, in the Berkshire hills of 
western Massachusetts, was ideally 
situated to become a fashionable sum- turned them into immense estates, 
mer resort. Remote as it was, with the with rambling Tudor castles of a hun- 
coming of the steam cars it proved 


ssible 


dred rooms or more crowning the 


from highest vantage point. 


readily acce two great 
metrovoli Boston and New York. 


In t 


Alorg with the big bow-wow mil- 


i! War period much lionaires came prosperous summer 


wealt] resident: 


ssed in these of the second rank: doctors, 


cities, a) f-mad inke | lawyers who were paid 
lionair¢ ) to keep a newly invent- 


sought to « ways prudent pseudo- 


ends) the st t lthy, solvent and out 
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of jail. Among the most celebrated of 
the lawyers in this social circle was 
Joseph H. Choate of the New York 
City legal firm of Evarts, Southmayd 
& Choate. Born in 1832 and dying in 
1917, twelve years after his retirement 
as the United States Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, Choate has 
entered history as a trial lawyer of in- 
comparable finesse. His charm and 
wit mesmerized juries and judges 
for well over half a century, and he 
earned so much money with so little 
apparent effort that his professional 
life struck envious colleagues at the 
bar as being scarcely more than a 
form of play. Truly a form of play for 
Choate was after-dinner speaking, 
which in his time was a highly re- 
garded American art. For many years 


ABOVE: A 1908 oil of Choate by Ellen Emmet 
Rand is in the entrance hall. The settle—prob- 
ably a 19th-century reproduction—bears the 
inscription “East or West Hame [sic] is Best.” 


continued on page 31 
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concentrate on the 
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the speedometer. 

Attention to ergo- 
nomics is SO Ccom- 
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dows, door locks and 
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Revisiting the Exuberant McKim, Mead & White Design in the Berkshires 





In Choate’s book-lined study, an 1895 engraving of his uncle Rufus Choate, a New York lawyer, is at right. Joseph Choate was a founder 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum of Natural History in New York and also served as their legal counsel. In the corner 
is one of two turrets White designed. The upper walls are covered with Lincrusta, which was used to imitate stamped leather or paneling. 


it was said that no banquet held in 
New York City was complete with- 
out a speech by either Choate or his 
great rival, the lawyer and politician 
Chauncey M. Depew, and there were 
certain memorable occasions upon 
which both Choate and Depew spoke, 
equals jousting with each other in a 
fashion roughly equivalent to the 
meeting of Henry VIII and Francis I 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
When, in the early 1880s, Choate 
and his family were ready to treat 
themselves to a country place, they 
were encouraged to come to Stock- 
bridge by their friends the Sedgwicks, 
long prominent residents there. Two 
friends that the Choates and Sedg- 
wicks had in common were Charles 
Follen McKim and Stanford White of 
the newly founded architectural firm 


of McKim, Mead & White, and once 
Choate had purchased a large parcel 
of land on Prospect Hill, just outside 
Stockbridge, it was natural that he 
would ask the young partners to de- 
sign a house for him there. A couple 
of years earlier, Choate had spoken at 


One feels Choate’s 
presence most keenly 
in the library. 


the unveiling in New York City’s Mad- 
ison Square of a bronze statue of Civil 
War hero Admiral David Farragut by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, set upon a 
handsome bluestone base designed 


’ by White. Both the statue and its base 


were much admired for the bold 
naturalness of their appearance. The 


Choate house was similarly bold and 
eclectic, looking back in its exterior 
elevations to centuries-old Norman 
manor houses and, on the interi- 
or, incorporating mantels and other 
ornamental details of the Colonial 
American period, which McKim and 
White were pioneers in restoring to 
popular favor. There were also play- 
ful touches without precedent in tra- 
ditional architecture—for example, to 
the mortar binding the bricks that 
make up the house’s front elevation 
had been added hundreds of pieces 
of broken bottle glass; to this day, 
when the morning sun strikes the 
eastern side of the house a scatter- 
ing of sparks of light unexpectedly 
gleams along the wall. 

Elements of Colonial American de- 
sign were sure to delight Choate, who 


continued on page 32 
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ABOVE: An 1885 statue by Frederick MacMonnies 
stands beside the afternoon garden. The pilings 
were dredged up from Boston Harbor. “Why not 
put Venetian gondola posts, rising out of the sea, up 
on the top of a hill?” Fletcher Steele once suggested. 


was the scion of one of the leading 
families of Salem, Massachusetts. He 
was born in Salem in a house erected 
just before the Revolution, and he 
graduated from Harvard in 1852 at 
the age of twenty. The name that 
he bestowed on his Stoc kbridge resi- 
dence—Naumkeag—is said to have 
been what the Indians called the 
area of Sale was still in their 
possession ; been trans- 
lated as meat 

though Choate 

that of so man 

end country ¢« 

od, consisted of 


and partygoing 


Naumkeag, with its twenty-six ample 
rooms, its piazzas and terraces and 
its almost fifty acres of grounds, was 
ideally suited. 

Still another friend of Choate and 
-McKim and White, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the premier landscape ar- 
chitect of the day, had early been 
called upon to help choose the site for 
the house and prepare a plan for its 
gardens; when his choice of a site 
proved to require the chopping down 
of a big oak tree that the Choates had 
already developed a fondness for, 
the Choates and Olmsted parted com- 
pany and Nathaniel Barrett, a more 
compliant landscape designer, was 
pressed into service. Many years lat- 
er, after the Choates’ daughter Mabel 


BELOW: Steele designed the Blue Steps to enable 
Mabel Choate to reach the lower gardens with ease. 
Four platforms divide the stair. Naumkeag is owned 
by the Trustees of Reservations and is open to 
the public from Memorial Day to Columbus Day. 


continued on page 34 
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Revisiting the Exuberant McKim, Mead & White Design in the Berkshires 
continued from page 32 


had inherited the house, she called 
upon the eminent twentieth-century 
landscape architect Fletcher Steele to 
create several individual—and pleas- 
ingly eccentric—gardens at Naum- 
keag, one of which (the so-called 
afternoon garden) features a design 
of beds of shining black anthracite 
bordered by boxwood. 

When Mabel Choate died in 1958, 
she left Naumkeag to a not-for-profit 
organization that bears the curious 
name of the Trustees of Reservations, 
which manages seventy-one proper- 
ties throughout Massachusetts. The 
oldest land trust in existence, the 
Trustees of Reservations was found- 
ed about a hundred years ago and 
served as a model for the National 
Trust in Great Britain. Naumkeag is 
maintained as a house museum for 
the benefit of the public, and as such 
it ranks with Kingscote, in Newport, 
Rhode Island (see Architectural Digest, 
October 1991), and the Mark Twain 
house, in Hartford, Connecticut (see 
Architectural Digest, July 1982), in pre- 
serving undiminished a sense of the 
past—a sense, for the visitor wander- 
ing enchanted from room to room, of 
a house that has been intensely lived 
in by a family of unusual energy and 
imagination. The furnishings at Naum- 
keag were chosen mostly by Miss 
Choate and her mother according to 
their not always orthodox fancy and 
are representative of many different 
cultures—American, Chinese, Turk- 
ish, French and the like—all mingled 
contentedly together. 

As for the merry-minded master of 
the house, one feels Choate’s presence 
most keenly in the library, with its 


shelves of volumes accumulated over 
two or three generations of a bookish 
family, and in a little ground-floor 


study tucked away in one wing of the 
house, at a judicio: 

domestic hustle and 

Choate carried on a correspuix 
affectionate and often self-mock 
with the great ones of the carth. ii 
had been called an impuck ou 
man, and down the years 

ued to practice the privileged im 


r 


ness of a New England grandee. This 
was not always to his advantage. 
Once, at a St. Patrick’s Day dinner, he 
enraged members of the audience by 
proposing that they all go back to Ire- 
land and try governing that unruly 
country instead of attempting to gov- 
ern unruly New York. The Irish never 
forgave him. Even as our ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s, Choate was 
notably inattentive to conventional 
decorum. Queen Victoria was reput- 
ed to have been at first startled and 
then amused by the ambassador's 
free and easy American ways, to the 
point of uttering that rare thing, a 
royal chuckle. 

On his retirement from the Court 
of St. James's, Choate divided his time 
between New York and Stockbridge. 
In his seventies and eighties, he was 
invariably described in the press as 
“the first citizen of New York,” but 
the place for which he would always 
feel homesick was, so he confessed, 
Naumkeag. He and his wife celebrat- 
ed their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary there, in the company of well 
over a thousand friends—a goodly 
number, even by the lofty Stockbridge 
standard of hospitality. The Choates 
would sit in the library by an open 
fire, looking out upon what Choate 
called his “granite Berkshires” and 
summoning up memories of the hap- 
py times they had experienced there, 
when with Charlie McKim and Stan- 
ny White they had clambered up and 
down the hillside, planning that Nor- 
man-towered, romantic house. They 
were of the generation that dared to 
believe the optimistic dictum of their 
somewhat older contemporary Rob- 
ert Browning, who wrote, “Grow old 
along with me!/The best is yet to 
be, /The last of life, for which the first 
was made.” The ghosts that haunt 

> are commonly thought to be 

v, but not so the ghosts that 

iter at Naumkeag today— 

bid us welcome in a 

mm ‘as real to our senses 

oun irdsong beyond the 

‘d windows, tine splash of water in 
it garaens. O 
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Sacramento 
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COLORADO 
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Colorado Springs 
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The Plaid Giraffe, Wichita 


LOUISIANA 
Lee Michaels Fine Jewelry, 
Baton Rouge 
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Byerly’s, St. Louis Park 


MISSOURI 
Byron Cade, St. Louis 
Halls, Kansas City 


OKLAHOMA 
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OREGON 
Carl Greve Jewelers, Portland 
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Anderson Bros. Jewelers, Lubbock 
The Carlton House, Houston 
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UTAH 
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WASHINGTON 
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Porcelain Gallery, Seattle 
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ARTIST'S’ DIALOGUE? ALEX haa 


The New York Painter’s Summer Escape in Maine 


By Carter Ratcliff 














BOB FRAME 


A NATIVE New Yorker who received 
his training at The Cooper Union in 
downtown Manhattan, Alex Katz is a 
quintessentially urban artist. When 
SoHo was still a new idea, he had set- 
tled into the neighborhood with his 
wife, Ada, the frequent subject of 
his portraiture. In their top-floor loft, 
rooms are even larger and ceilings 
higher than might be expected. Tall 
windows flood the artist's studio with 
silvery New York light. The living 
area is sparsely occupied by pieces of 


furniture that are first of all functional 
and only after a second glance reveal 
their subtle qu The ef- 
fect is sever little 
theatri: Katz's art. A painter 
of britt! 4 and _ self-cons« 


gestures, ! / nuch to x 


ter—and 





of eleganc« 
eran of the 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: KARI HAAVISTO 


spent long summers in rural Maine. 
“Recently,” Katz says, “I’ve been 
bringing pencil sketches and oil stud- 
ies from Maine to the studio in New 
York, where I turn them into full- 
‘le paintings. The summer is begin- 

1 to carry over into the fall.” With 
‘his art, Katz extends his 

‘ason long past Labor 





Since 1954 artist Alex Katz (left, in his New York City studio, beside a 
portrait titled January) and his wife, Ada, have spent their summers in an 
lb early-19th-century house in Maine. “It was originally a rum store that 

2 was moved to the site in 1890 and converted to a farmhouse,” he says. 


BELOW: Tall trees shade the house, which Katz painted a vivid yellow. 
“The maple is older than the newer sections of the house,” he says. Pho- 
tographs are from In Artists’ Homes: The Living Spaces of Twenty-two Con- 
temporary Artists. To be published in November by Clarkson N. Potter, 
Inc. Photographs copyright © 1992 by Kari Haavisto. All rights reserved. 






Day. The impulse is understandable. 
Three miles inland from the Maine 
coast, the Katzes’ summer residence 
stands near a large, swimmable pond 
in the midst of towering shade trees. 
With his characteristic precision of 
eye, the artist notes that “most peo- 
ple would say the house is a Cape 
Cod design, but in fact the roof pitch 


continued on page 38 
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[EX ALEX KATZ 


York Painter’s Summer Escape in Maine 


1] f +n 2 
iLinued from page 90 


isn't quite steep enough,” adding, “Of 
course, it was built about two hun- 
dred years ago, so it’s old enough to 
be a Cape Cod house.” 

The clapboard exterior is painted a 
deep yellow. In a landscape where 
most houses are the familiar New 
England white, the effect is unusual. 
Yet it is also familiar, and sudden- 
ly the reason is obvious: The bright 
and somehow weighty shade comes 





BELOW: Beyond the living room is the en- 
trance hall, where the couple crafted wall- 
paper using hand-carved potato stamps. The 
floor design is by Katz, as is the 1950s painting. 





straight from Katz's palette. The front 
door is a vivid blue. Just inside, a 
black-on-white pattern of stars and 
circled dots covers the ceiling and 
walls. “It’s do-it-yourself wallpaper, 
which Ada and I made right after we 
moved into the house,” says Katz. 
“We used potato stamps. You carve a 
design into a potato, ink it and press it 
onto the paper. When we pasted the 
printed sheets on the wall, we didn’t 


know how long they would stay up, 
but they’ve been fine all these years.” 
On the floor of the entrance hall is a 
pattern of alternating black and red 
squares. Another of the artist's de- 
signs, this one recalls nineteenth-cen- 
tury game boards. 

To the left is the living room. There, 
the floorboards have been scraped 
bare and a clear finish has been ap- 
plied. In this room and throughout 

1e house, much of the woodwork 

stripped and left unpainted. One 
t the results look fresh. A mo- 

> age of the uncovered 

self felt. In the very tex- 

‘ summer house 

s arrived in 





ABOVE: A limestone sculpture by the artist 
rests atop an old cast-iron Franklin fireplace in 
the living room. At left is a carved wood pipe 
stand; the spoon sculpture is by William King. 


LEFT: The couple first painted the living room 
walls white, but they soon repainted them yel- 
low—‘“It holds the room together,” Katz ex- 
plains. Over the sofa is a Joseph Cornell print. 


Katz spends much of his time in Maine paint- 
ing. “The colors are a lot different than in New 
York. There’s more color in Maine.” BELOW: 
A 1951 painting by Katz is in the living room. 





continued on page 40 
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he New York Painter's Summer Escape in Maine 
continued from page 38 





_ Katz likes “the 
change, going from one 
place to another.” 





LEFT: Red Coat, a poster from Katz's 1986 retrospec- 
tive at the Whitney, is in the barn. “It’s now a coun- 
try dining room with no furniture except a table 
from Maine and eight French chairs,’ says Katz, 
who used it as a studio until he built a new space. 





BELOW: An old range found at a yard sale stands in 
the kitchen, which occupies a shed adjoining the 
house. The table base is from an ice-cream parlor. 


this region of Maine well before the 
founding of the Republic. 

“Our hamlet never got into the 
twentieth century,” Katz points out. 
The past is persistent there, and yet 
progress occurs, inexorably, and ob- 
solete things are cast off. Driving 
through the countryside, the Katzes 
noticed a Franklin fireplace being of- 
fered for sale along the roadside. At- 
tracted to its cast-iron luster, they 
made it the focal point of their living 
room. “In the beginning, we just liked 
it as an object,” the painter says. 
“Then we realized we could turn it 
into a working fireplace, so we did.” 

The mantel bears a chunk of lime- 
stone shaped into a profile rather like 
the artist's. “Sometimes I like to work 
with stone,” says Katz. “But I don’t 


consider myself a sculptor. This head 
is strictly amateur stuff. | would never 
bring it to the city.” Arranged around 
the fireplace are 1a 


various styles and vii 

upholstered sofa with va, 

torian curves stands against . 
Though the room is welcoming, | 
not informal. With a strict economy 
means, the Katzes have re-created 
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their idea of a country living room. 
“We started by painting the walls 
white, which was the normal thing 
to do,” Katz recalls. “But everything 
seemed to fly apart, because the room 
has a lot of openings. Besides the win- 
there are several doors—more 

1 would usually find in a 
Orange was our first 

that was too heavy. 

rks much better. We 

2 too, and it holds 


In the kitchen, a gas range stands 
on spindly legs, its exterior an off- 
white reminiscent of the 1930s. The 
appliance was another chance discov- 
ery. A still earlier era is evoked by the 
barn just off the kitchen. There, beams 
are exposed and joints are hewn in 
the old-fashioned manner that pre- 
dates the invention of the balloon- 
frame house. A heavily textured layer 
of plaster covers the walls. Beside a 
window hangs a poster announcing 
the retrospective exhibition of Alex 





continued on page 42 






















DIAMANTE. 
THE APPRAISALS ARE IN. 


Appraisals from experts are always enlightening. On the 
Diamante, they have been overwhelmingly glowing. 
Motor Trend reported that “the Diamante’s sharply de- 
fined performance enables a driver to feel eminently in 
control.” Meanwhile, the interior design ensures that “driver 
: ‘ and passengers are utterly pampered.” 
—% are ee The Diamante is “a well-bred automobile,” according to 
Carand Driver. “The ride is controlled, yet magic-carpet 
silky...the leather interior is a knockout...whisper-quiet.” 
And after road-testing the Diamante LS, with its 202- 
horsepower V6 engine, ABS brakes, exclusive TCL" traction 
control? driver-side air bag and numerous luxury amenities, 
Road & Track simply said, "We are mightily Tec 
If you would like to make your own evaluation, your 
Mitsubishi Motors Dealer would be happy to oblige. Please 
call 1-800-447-4700 for the Dealer nearest you. 
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The name Mitsubishi means three diamonds, and has signified auto- 
motive excellence for 75 years. 
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Alex Katz in Maine 
continued from page 40 


Katz's paintings that was presented in 
1986 by New York’s Whitney Museum 
of American Art. 

Fittingly, the poster reproduces a 
portrait of Ada Katz, this one keyed to 
the intense red of her lips, hat and 
jacket. With its refined calibrations 
of line and hue, her image tells of 
a world far from its rough setting. 
This contrast of rough and smooth 
epitomizes the difference between 
Maine and Manhattan. Katz likes “the 
change, going from one place to the 
other,” he says. “It improves your ap- 
petite for work.” In Maine he swims, 
runs, goes to an occasional movie in 
town. After dinner he reads for an 
hour or so, then retires for the night. 
“When we first started coming up 
here, we saw other artists quite a bit,” 
he says. “There were parties, dinners. 
Now I mostly just paint.” 

Katz used the plaster-walled barn 
as his studio until the mid-1980s, 
when he had a new one built at 
the edge of the nearby pond. It is a 
pristine white interior, a portion of 
SoHo space in the Maine country- 
side. Katz designed its windows to 
supply the thirty-five-foot width of 
his south—or painting—wall with 
sunlight throughout the day. “The 
light in Maine isn’t as brilliant as it is 
in New York,” he observes. “So colors 
aren't as bleached out. Greens are es- 
pecially strong.” 

He is referring to the Maine coun- 
tryside, but he could be talking about 
his landscape paintings. In these pic- 
tures of the meadows and woods 
around his summer house, greens are 
both varied and remarkably lumi- 
nous. His portraits of New Yorkers in 
their native habitats sometimes dis- 
play the same greens—in a blouse, for 
example, or a patch of upholstery. 
Other hues have a comparable in- 
tensity, which suggests that Alex 
Katz's urban—and urbane—style of 
portraiture owes much to the long, 
quiet months he spends far from 
Manhattan. In the country, it seems, 
he supplies his eye with the light and 
color that make his city images so 
immediate and so vivid. 0 
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“Hell, Time To Go Fishing’ Bronze, Lifesize 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 
THE MUSEUM EDITION 


A comprehensive, limited edition book on the artist’s work. 
Handbound in leather or suede, with an original drawing by the artist. $900/$925 
EXHIBITIONS 
Seville, Spain at EXPO “92 
Chicago, IL 
Fort Pierce, FL 
Palm Desert, CA 
Washington, DC 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LID. 


P.O. Box 9709, Washington, D.C. 20016 tele: 202*362+9310 fax: 2029444416 
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COURTESY STUART SILK ARCHITECTS 


Seattle architect Stuart Silk plays on Mediterranean forms in his design for a residence 
on Bainbridge Island, Washington. ABOVE: A cross section shows how Silk inserted 
an octagonal “tower” within a central double-height space. RIGHT: Composed of 
variously shaped volumes, the rear fagade captures views of the wooded setting and 
Puget Sound. Photography by Robert Pisano. See page 60. 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW: THE LANDSCAPE 


SIX INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTS 
DISCUSS THEIR DESIGN 
APPROACHES TO INTEGRATING HOUSES 
INTO THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Antoine Predock, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

My work is abstract landscape, like shapes on a horizon. I 
don’t think of landscape as green stuff but as spirit, some- 
thing very palpable. Clients often acquire a site because 
there’s an almost religious value in it, and it’s that original 
quality I want to perpetuate; rather than transform the site, 
I want to make the house an extension of its surroundings. 
It’s a seamless event between land and design. 

One house I designed had a pyramidal form, but it’s 
based on the land forms; it isn’t a pyramid for pyramid’s 
sake. When I do a residence, I'm more involved with the 
positioning of apertures that particularize view moments 
—a fragment of the landscape, a mountain, the ocean— 
than with panoramas. Light is a material, just like bricks 
and mortar, and it has a different attitude in each region. 

When I was a student in Spain, the labyrinthine gardens 
of Andalusia had a great impact on me, especially their 
mystery, which is unlike classical or Baroque gardens, 
which are rational and clear. The Spanish gardens are less 
obvious, circuitous; one moves from water event to water 
event like a musical score. And even though I lean toward 





ROBERT RECK/COURTESY ANTOINE PREDOCK 





























TOP: Albuquerque-based Antoine Predockj 
who is also a registered landscape architect) 
considers architecture to be an extension o 
the landscape. His sketch of Ship of the Des= 
ert near Las Vegas emphasizes the direct 
relationship of his houses to their environ-¥ 
ment. ABOVE: Predock’s Troy residence nea 
Taos, New Mexico, mirrors its hilly setting: 


LEFT: Drawing on the principles of Italian 
Renaissance architects, English architect Quin- 
lan Terry adopts a formal approach to the 
landscape. The garden plan of a project he 
did in Hampshire illustrates the transition 
from the indoor spaces of the house, at low= 
er right, through outdoor “rooms” defined 
by parterres, to the informal grounds, dot- 
ted by follies—in red—that Terry designed. 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW: THE LANDSCAPE 








continued from page 48 


“It is the three-part interaction of the architect and the 
landscape with the inhabitants that establishes a sense of place.” 


using indigenous vegetation, I like the surprise of a verdant 
inner courtyard, like those in North Africa. 

In the United States there still seems to be a need for 
claiming the land, but this subjugation of land is danger- 
ous. Local materials are often overlooked because of purely 
stylistic considerations. Though I learn about a place in var- 
ious ways, I always try to find the old-timer to discover 
what grew there originally. 


Quinlan Terry, Essex, England 
What I conceive of as landscape architecture is really an 
extension of the building itself. The interior decoration 


RIGHT: The Florida firm Arquitectonica, which 
often collaborates with landscape architects, 
uses colors, shapes and tropical plants that 
respond to the site. The terrace of the Spear 
residence in Miami extends the grid pattern 
employed in the house, while native plants 
contrast with the rectilinear pastel facade. 


BELOW: Influenced by Japanese garden de- 
sign, Moore Ruble Yudell, a Santa Monica, Cal- 
ifornia, firm, has landscape designers on staff 
to help realize its plans. The Schetter resi- 
dence in Los Angeles is surrounded by out- 
door spaces that, like the rooms of a house, 
serve different purposes—from small, intimate 
areas to larger, open places for entertaining. 


ROBERT LAUTMAN/COURTESY ARQUITECTONICA 







































takes its cue from the architecture, and the same princi- 
ples apply when you move from inside to outside. The out- 
side is a bigger space, but it’s still confined. You want 
axes, avenues. At the same time, when you move from in- 
doors to outdoors, you are moving from a more formal 
area to one that is informal. For example, it’s nice to walk 
from a house onto a parterre, which is one way of mak 
ing that transition. I tend to design all the “hard” land- 
scape, such as steps and garden structures, but I do employ 
outside consultants for horticultural advice. Because 
they were such an inspiration to eighteenth-century En- 
glish garden design, the Italian Renaissance architects, 


like Palladio and Bramante, have influenced my work. 

How I develop the landscape varies from client to client: 
In some projects I have a preconceived idea of the gardens 
that adheres to the rest of the design. On the other hand, I 
was once asked to create a picturesque eighteenth-century 
garden apart from the house, where the point was to walk 
from one object to another. It was very much a garden exer- 
cise—the house itself was really just an appendage. In this _ 
case, I had to design follies, which despite their name are | | 
terribly important structures; they’re put there for the sole _ 
purpose of being nice to the eye. 





Buzz Yudell, Moore Ruble Yudell i 
Santa Monica, California 
(he growing interest in the landscape in southern Cali- i ) 
fornia comes in part from the culture and climate—from 





continued on page 52 i ( 
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_ You don't get to be the leading tree and lawn care expert in North 
_ America without a genuine concern for the environment and a love for 
| what you do. 


For over 100 years, Davey has provided tree, lawn and grounds care 
_for residential, commercial and utility properties. We're employee- 
_ owned, 5,000 strong. We've been custom-designing affordable programs 
_ for some of the best known trees and lawns, coast-to-coast and in 


| Canada. Call us at 1-800-445-TREE. 





National Champion Yellow Poplar 
(Tuliptree) located in Bedford, Virginia 


TREE AND LAWN BEAUTY 


1500 N. Mantua Street 
Kent, Ohio 44240 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW: THE 





LANDSCAPE 


continued from page 50 


ABOVE: California architect Mark Mack has worked with several exper- 
imental landscape architects. A house he designed in Los Angeles 
displays his affinity for the work of Mexican architect Luis Barragan, 
whose elemental structures were frequently set off by striking plants. 


living outdoors. Because our seasons are fire, flood, mud 
and wind, we're aware of the fragility of the place, which 
in turn heightens our connection to the landscape. As 
a result, both we and our clients are becoming more 
engaged in the relationship between the inside and out- 
side of buildings. In particular, we’re concerned with 
how outdoor spaces are shaped by buildings and with the 
gradation of indoor and outdoor spaces that occurs from 
going from the interior to the porch to the terrace to 
the lawn or garden. 

In one Los Angeles residence we are shaping spaces 
inside and out as one continuous whole. It was inspired 
by a house in Mexico that was formerly a convent and 
had eleven patios. We’ve designed the house so that 
each outside area has its own spatial quality and is char- 
acterized by the differentiation you would see within a 
house. For example, there is a small secret court for con- 
templation next to the library and other, more expansive 
spaces for entertaining. We've also been designing garden 


Y F JAVIER BARBA 





“Architecture occasionally needs 
to be calmed down, and the landscaping 
can mitigate its effect and 
make it fit with the surroundings.” 


structures around the house, such as a series of pergolas 
that will be draped with flowering vines and a loggia at 
the crest of a slope. 

While we are influenced by the architecture and gardens 
of Edwin Lutyens and Gertrude Jekyll, the old Japanese 
gardens of Kyoto and the Renaissance gardens of Italy and 
France, it is the three-part interaction of the architecture 
and the landscape with the inhabitants that establishes 
meaning and a sense of place. Neither landscape nor archi- 
tecture alone can provide that essence. 





ABOVE: Describing his approach as “integra- 
tionist,” Barcelona architect Javier Barba fus- 
es his buildings with the site, and over time 
they become part of the landscape. A house 
on Spain’s Costa Brava features a grass roof, 


LEFT: Barba’s drawing for a project on a Greek 
island. He built the residence into a rock for- 
mation, at left, instead of on top of the hill, so 
that it would be more embedded in its site. 
Barba’s use of indigenous vegetation will al- 
low the house to become less and less visible. 


continued on page 54 “ 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW: THE LANDSCAPE 


Laurinda Spear, Arquitectonica 
Coral Gables, Florida 

With the increasing concern for the 
environment, people are becoming 
more aware of the landscape. Now 
that the environment is acknowl- 
edged to be more fragile, thinking 
about architecture and the landscape 
together is even more important. 
Architects and landscape architects 
have a great deal to contribute, and 
in their collaborations they can over- 
come the haphazard quality that 
currently dominates so much of 
our landscape. 

When we begin talking to a client 
about a house, we discuss the site and 
the landscape design from the outset. 
The site has usually been determined, 
but we see it at an early stage, so 
that we can choose a landscape ar- 
chitect who understands our work 
and whose approach seems to coin- 
cide with ours. Some landscape archi- 
tects are too conceptual for residential 


continued from page 52 


design; it’s better for some owners to 
work with gardeners. 

Particular preferences about Flori- 
da’s vegetation affect the detailed way 
we examine the possibilities of land- 
scape design. We try to use as many 
colors as possible. I prefer plants that 
have a shaggy, derelict quality, or 





Mark Mack, San Francisco and 

Los Angeles, California 

In the last few years landscape archi- 
tects have been developing a new 
sensibility toward the landscape that 


seems more like environmental art. 


In taking landscape design into a 
new realm of artistry, these designers 





“Because of the degraded state of our natural 
surroundings, | think a small revolution is about to 
take place in residential and public architecture.” 





tropical foliage such as mango, avo- 
cado and key lime trees. We've also 
included garden structures in some of 
our designs; one Id like to use is the 
chikee, a hut built by the Seminole In- 
dians. It has four posts with a raised 
platform and a thatched roof covered 
by palm fronds, so you can sit in the 
garden when it's raining. 


often collaborate with architects—a 
direction encouraged by a number 
of public art projects. Architects now 
view these landscape architects as 
independent artists, not just as peo- 
ple who select plants. Both landscape 
architects and architects work from 
their own perspectives, meeting each 
other halfway, and both employ their 
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ARCHITECTS REVIEW: THE LANDSCAPE 





jtraining and sensibilities to form a to- 
i tal environment, where the design for 
; the landscape and for the architecture 
support one another. 
) I join up with landscape architects 
yaccording to the situation and have 
been involved in several projects with 
' three representatives of a new gen- 
) eration—Peter Walker, George Har- 
greaves and Martha Schwartz, all of 
whom have responded to our work 
together in different ways. Some- 
times they have extreme approaches 
}to nature. If too much emphasis is 
given to the overall concept by land- 
scape architects, however, it can end 
up being very fussy when laid over 
) the architectural idea. On the other 
hand, the architecture occasionally 
needs to be calmed down, and the 
landscaping can mitigate its effect 
and make it fit with the surroundings. 
The best landscape design comple- 
ments and reinforces the architecture. 
The gardens that Luis Barragan 
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created for his houses in Mexico have 
influenced my work. Because of their 
primitive quality and untamed na- 
ture, they have real presence, which 
contrasts strikingly with his very con- 
trolled architecture. Similarly, I like 
plants with vivid colors, such as bou- 
gainvillea or jacaranda, and orna- 
mental vegetables, such as artichokes 
and black bamboo, which effectively 
stand out from a house’s architecture. 


E Javier Barba, Barcelona, Spain 

Landscaping in the last few decades 
has been given a secondary role, like 
frosting on a cake. Because of the de- 
graded state of our natural surround- 
ings, I think a small revolution, in 
which the landscape is both decora- 
tive and an integral part of the archi- 
tecture, is about to take place in not 
only residential but public architec- 
ture. There is an international aware- 
ness of the need to return to a more 
organic architecture—to make use of 


local knowledge to reduce energy 
loss produced by architecture—rather 
than presenting high-flown theories. 

After visiting a site—whenever pos- 
sible I’m involved in site selection—I 
discuss the house and landscaping 
immediately, because I don’t separate 
one from the other: One of my princi- 
ples is to make the house as invisible 
as possible. In one residence, for in- 
stance, the client suggested building 
the house on top of a hill to take ad- 
vantage of the views. But I proposed 
placing it next to a rocky crest so that 
both the swimming pool and the house 
could be integrated into the rock. 

I designed another earth-sheltered 
house in which the slope of the site 
dictated the type of house, and the 
roof later became a part of the garden. 
As the years have gone by, the house 
has become a part of the landscape. In 
some cases, I have used rock from the 
house’s actual site to increase the ar- 
chitecture’s mimetic effect. 
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PAVILIONS THAT DANCE IN THE FLORIDA LIGHT 


TEXT BY BETH DUNLOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVEN BROOKE 
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HAVING DESIGNED houses throughout 
the Caribbean, Hugh Newell Jacob- 
sen is no stranger to the tropics. But — | 
for a residence in Vero Beach onanal- | 
most magical jungle site on the Indian | 
River, the natural landscape amazed 
him. “It was like a place where Tar- 
zan and Jane would live, with birds | 
singing and patches of light and shad- — |) 1 
ow. In Florida the shadows are deep 
purple—almost black,” he says. : 

“T’'ve always wanted to do a Flori- | 
da house,” adds Jacobsen, who has 


HUGH NEWELL JACOBSEN Sas 











“It’s a gathering of pavilions in the play of light,” says Washington, D.C., architect Hugh Newell Jacobsen of a riverfront residence 
in Vero Beach, Florida. The house is composed of ten peak-roofed pavilions connected by two axes. ABOVE: “The lantern is over 
the crossing of the axes,” notes Jacobsen. BELOW: “As you pass by on the river, the roofs seem to shift their position,” he says. 



























a romantic vision of the vernacular 
beach-front houses of earlier times 
up on stilts to let high tides crash in 
underneath, with steep-sloping metal 
roofs to deflect the rain and sunlight. 
The Vero Beach residence has the deft 
touch and the lightness that tropical 
houses ought to have and often don't, 
but at the same time it has shutters 
and metal roofs “to tell me I’m not 





in Winnetka.” 
The approach to the house exudes a 
sense of primal power. After a turn in 


the driveway, there it is: ten pyramids 
rising up through the treetops. A se- 
ries of linked pavilions, the house 
manifests itself a bit mysteriously— 
Jacobsen’s main objective. He wanted 
a procession, to allow the house and 
its splendid setting to unfold slowly. 
Thus the front door is “a promise,” not 
just an entrance. It is composed of 
six stripes of glass, with light in front 
and in back of it—“a great sparkle of 
light,” he says. 

For Jacobsen, the house is a narra- 


LEFT: “The major axis proceeds from the en- 
trance door down a glass-walled corridor to the 
living room and out to the yacht pier,” the ar- 
chitect explains. Floors are paved in travertine. 


BOTTOM: The kitchen and informal dining 
area make up one pavilion. “Its space offers 
yet another view of the ever-changing light off 
the river,” says Jacobsen (below). The living 
room pavilion can be seen through the glass. 













tive, a story told with flourish and in- 
credible orderliness. In some ways, he 
is the F. Scott Fitzgerald of architec- 
ture today, creating houses as finely 
crafted as novels, immaculate houses 
that speak of dreams. This residence 
fits well into the Jacobsen genre; its 
roots—the linked pavilions, the cru- 
ciform plan and the seamless door- 
ways without baseboards, casements 
or moldings—are in others he has 
designed. But as much as it is a con- 
tinuation of his work, it is also an 
adventure, a new story to tell. 
Jacobsen, assisted by project archi- 
tect Paul Roddick, designed the 4,200- 
square-foot residence around two 
axes—skylighted interior streets that 
offer both logic and drama. A lantern 
surmounts the intersection of the two 
streets, infusing the space with light 
and making it the stop-and-look mo- 


RIGHT: “A promise is made when the house is 
first seen,” explains Jacobsen. “The entrance 
welcomes, the glass corridor beckoi; and con- 
tinues the promise, and the living room fulfills 
the promise.” Jutting out at a 45-degree angle 
from the group of pavilions and surrounded 
by glass walls, the living room is the most 
dramatic space in the house. An aquatint by 
Rouault is at right, and one by Chagall at 
left. Jacobsen designed the room’s furniture. 


BELOW: Against the water, the living room's 
double-cantilevered floor-to-ceiling glass cor- 
ners heighten the outdoor effect of the pavilion. 








































ment in the experience of the house. 
Vistas are refracted through panes of 
glass, but the water is always beyond. 

A street of travertine leads to the 
living room, turned at a forty-five- 
degree angle; glass meets glass at 
the cantilevered corners, forming a 
transparent pavilion with a three- 
hundred-and-sixty-degree view across 
the lawn, past the pool and out 





Glass meets glass at cantilevered corners, 
forming a transparent pavilion. 








































to the river and its protected man- 
grove islands. 

The living room has a high sloped 
ceiling and furniture Jacobsen de- 
signed himself—white upholstered 
chairs and a marble table. The owners 
have a growing art collection that 
includes three aquatints by Georges 
Rouault and such objects as Afri- 

continued on page 78 
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ABOVE: An aerial drawing delineates the ma- 
jor axis, from top to bottom, and minor axis, 
from left to right. Bedrooms are off the mi- 
nor axis, at right; living room is at the top. 


BELOW LEFT: ‘A conscious effort was made to 
take advantage of the color and shadow in 
southern Florida,” Jacobsen says. Turquoise- 
tinted glass was used throughout. The living 
room is at left, and the kitchen/dining area at 
right. BELOW: “The palette of materials and 
elements—white metal roof, white stucco and 
shutters—is very vernacular,” he points out. 
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TEXT BY DOUGLAS GANTENBEIN 


On Washington's wooded Bainbridge Island, Seattle architect Stuart Silk (right) 
designed a whimsical villagelike house for Sanford Berlove and Janie Burke, 
who wanted it to evoke Mediterranean architecture. ABOVE: “On the front fa- 
cade, the two end forms balance the more innovative ones between,” says Silk. 


BAINBRIDGE ISLAND Is an idyllic place separated from 
Seattle by an eight-mile ferry ride that qualifies as 
one of the world’s most pleasant commutes. “During 
the summer it’s just fantastic,” says Seattle architect 
Stuart Silk of the island. “Whenever I’m there on a 
sunny day, I think, I’ve got to move out here.” 

recently designed a multicolor house for a 
prot nal couple who moved to the island from 
Santa } California. Set among the typical 


ly Shingle Style varia- 


me 


irtling touch of design 
pa 
und Janie Burke, de- 


velo} informal Spanish 


MEDITERRANEAN INNOVATIONS 
ON A WASHINGTON ISLAND 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT PISANO 





colonial style of Santa Monica, and they gave Silka 
seemingly intractable problem to solve: Berlove en- 
visioned a dynamic, innovative house, while Burke 
sought something more traditional. Yet they both 
wanted a residence indicative of their California 
roots. “We really like Mediterranean architecture,” 
says Berlove. “We didn’t want to duplicate our previ- 
ous house, but we wanted something that would 
give us that flavor.” Adds Burke, “We decided on us- 
ing colors—everything up here seemed rather mun- 
dane. We also wanted arches and a curved roof.” 

Che couple were attracted to Silk, a Yale School of 
Architecture graduate, because he shared their ap- 
preciation of Mediterranean architecture, an interest 
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BELOW: The octagonal structure, left, insert- 
ed within the entrance hall is “the symbolic 
center of the house,” notes Silk, “a lighthouse 
that funnels light.” A “cage’—an abstraction 
of canted walls—marks off the living room. 
RIGHT: The stairs’ metal stringers seem to tie 
together the rusticated-stone-base columns. 








engendered during childhood trips to Italy with his 
parents (his father is former Life magazine photogra- 
pher George Silk) and a year spent in Rome on a fel- 
lowship. “I’ve always enjoyed going to sites where 
things are deteriorating, almost more than seeing a 
finished structure. I’m deeply drawn to the ancient 
architectural forms—particularly Mediterranean, 
which means different things to different people. 


But to me it means a big, solid building with 
punched holes for windows.” 

The 3,500-square-foot house Silk has created with 
project architect Bruce Hayashi hints at its stylistic 
roots and w directions based on the site and 
his pench« iol ated one hundred 
and fifty feet front on a small prow 
of land that ju consist four 
small buildin; hat ifol- 


lows the bow o 












crete stucco boxes, with simple window openings 
and pitched roofs. They serve primarily to frame the 
two more fanciful buildings in the center of the com- 
plex: one with a rounded roof reminiscent of Le 
Corbusier’s Maisons Jaoul outside Paris, the other 
an almost Oriental mix of quasi-Egyptian battered 
walls rising up to a thin decorated pediment. Each 
structure is given a different color, from a light coral 
to ivory, yellow and sea green. The slight curve of 
the entrance facade gives the visitor a sense of em- 
brace, but on the opposite side, the effect is reversed 
to open the house to the view of the water and the 
Olympic Mountains some fifteen miles away. 

The centerpiece of the interior is a colonnaded oc- 
tagonal structure placed in the entrance hall. From a 
base of hammered stone, it reaches toward the ceil- 
ing of the central building and is lighted by rows of 


continued on page 78 
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BELOW: “It’s like a place within a place,” says 
Silk. “In a way, the space recalls Bramante’s 
tempietto in Rome's San Pietro in Montorio: Be- 
cause it was built within a cloister, you can 
never get very far away from it.” The two- 
story tower permits circulation on the sec- 
ond floor, where the bedrooms are located. 





LEFT: Whereas the front fagade has an em- 
bracing effect, the rear is splayed outward 
to maximize the views of Puget Sound. “The 
entrance side has a more formal composition,” 
the architect points out, “while the rear fa- 
cade is like a collision of shapes, a collage.” 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY 
PAMELA’BURTON OF BURTON & SPITZ 


TEXT BY THOMAS S. HINES 
PHOTOGRAPHY ‘BY MARY E,.NICHOLS 


An assemblage of styles and materials, Frederick Fisher’s design for Bill 
and Ann Harmsen’s house in Pacific Palisades, California, combines 
informal living spaces with articulated private areas. ABOVE: “The com- 
position of three pavilions maximizes light, views and access to the out- 
doors,” says Fisher (inset). BELOW RIGHT: A rendering by the architect. 


FREDERICK FISHER’S Pacific Palisades, California, house for 
Ann and Bill Harmsen is, like much of the architect's work, 
beguilingly controversial. The building’s comfortable com- 
plexity and offbeat elegance derive from the way in which 
architect and clients accepted each other's needs and con- 
victions and allowed the house to grow from the program. 


It is also an illustration of the central argument of historian 


Miles Orvell 9 k, [he Real Thing: Imitation and Au- 
thenticity in A 

lhe culture o! vell argues, “that gradual- 
ly established t! that we have called 


‘modernist’ wa nere imitation, 





COURTESY FREDERICK FISHER, ARCHITECT 














| How To Save Our Liquid Assets 


d beus water conservation is 
a necessity -- for our 
environment and for our future. 
But did you know the majority 
of household water is wasted in 
the bathroom? A family of four 
uses 700 gallons of water a week 
in a non-aerated shower. The 
same family could save 20,000 
gallons a year by installing 
aerated faucets on their sinks. 
And save up to 80% of the water 
wasted by standard toilets by 
installing Eljer low consumption 
toilets. At Eljer, we’re aware of 
the environmental impact of a 
dwindling water supply. That's 
why we've spent the past seven 
years researching low-water 
consumption products that are 
not only ecologically-minded, 
but beautiful as well. So, do 
something nice for the 
environment — and for your 
home. With a little help from 
Eljer. 


*A trigger nozzle on 
your hose will 


*You can 
save 
hundreds 
of gallons of 
water by 
using a 
broom to 
clean 
driveways 
instead of a 
garden hose. 








save at least 
20 gallons 
when you 
wash your 





*Most established lawns need about 1" of water a week. But 
we Americans routinely over-water our lawns by 20% to 
40%. For most types of grass, the proper length is about 2" 
to 3” high. At this length, it needs less water and develops 
longer, healthier roots 
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*You can save up to nine gallons of water every time you 
brush your teeth by not brushing with the faucet running. 








Just wet and rinse your toothbrush. 








Standard faucets can use up 
to 5 gallons of water per 
minute. Eljer Washerless 
Faucets reduce flow to 2.5 
gallons per minute at 80 psi. 
Our Washerless faucets are 
equipped with integral 
aerators and flow restriction 
devices to reduce water 
waste. These devices reduce 
flow by up to 50% and, 
although the flow is 
reduced, the pressure 
seems stronger because air is 
mixed into the water as it 
leaves the tap. 


*Washing your car at home with a garden 
hose can waste up to 150 gallons of water. 
A sponge and a bucket uses only 15 
gallons. 









a) 
















Medley Hi-Style 
kitchen sink 
faucet with 





*You can save up to 14 gallons of 
water every time you shave. Just fill the 
basin and turn off the tap. 


*Even the smallest leak 
from a standard faucet 
can waste over fifty = 
gallons of water a 
day. 


spray in 






polished 
chrome 
with brass 
trim 
717-1660 
Eljer washerless 
faucets operate 
without 
washers, to 
eliminate the 
kind of leaks 
that other 
faucets develop 
over time. 


*40% of the pure water used in 
the typical household is flushed 
down the toilet. 














Each time a standard toilet is 
flushed, it uses anywhere 
between 3.5 to 7 gallons of 
water. But Eljer's line of low- 
consumption toilets can cut 
that amount by up to 

y 80%. Our low- 
consumption models 
use as little as 1.5 gallons 
per flush. And they do it 


THE TERRACE 
ULTRA 1.5G 

1.5 GALLON FLUSH, 
ELONGATED-RIM 
TOILET IN RuBy 





*You can save a lot of water when 





*You can save water when washing dishes. 
If you wash by hand just fill a basin. This 
uses about five gallons of water, and will 


you do the wash by waiting until 
you have a full load. Washers use 32 
to 59 gallons of fresh water for each 


at the same performance 
levels as standard toilets and 
come in 15 colors. 


cycle. 





save up to 25 gallons. If you use a 
dishwasher, wait until you have a full load 





ODUCTS FROM ELJER 


4 FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ABOVE: THE ULTRA 1,5G PLAIN-RIM IN fice Rose 091-4900, MEDLEY TWO HANDLE-WASHERLESS Hi-STYLE® KITCHEN SINK FAUCET IN POLISHED CHROME WITH BRASS TRIM 
- oe THE CONTOURA EURO-STYLED, ELONGATED-RIM IN BLUE Ick 091-5000, A SINGLE-CONTROL WASHERLESS PRESSURE-BALANCE BATH AND SHOWER FAUCET IN POLISHED CHROME 517-1200, 
" AND THE PRESERVER | TWO-PIECE ELONGATED-RIM IN VERDE 091-4805. 


Eljer 


917-8875-00 





For More Information, Call 1-800-4-EUER-2 
 Eljer, 17120 Dallas Parkway, Suite 205, Dallas, Texas 75248. 
In Canada, 5900 Ambler Drive, Unit 4. Mississauga, Ontario Canada L4W2N3 


“ by: The Earth Works Group, used with permission 


ANELJER 
INDUSTRIES COMPANY 


"Source: "50 Simple Things You Can Do to Save the Earth ©’ 





ABOVE: “The internal spaces flow together between the major ele- 
ments,” notes Fisher. A wood stair dominates the open living/din- 
ing area, which includes an inglenook, at right; the kitchen is at rear left. 
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BELOW LEFT: “Tall doors and transom windows in the dining area 
bring in a view of the slope, and the low window at left focuses on a gar- 
den,” Fisher says. Woodpainting, left, is by Lienhard V. Monkiewitsch. 


beyond the manufacture of illusions, to the creation of 
more ‘authentic’ works that were in themselves real 
things.” This dialectic has continued with various shadings 
throughout the twentieth century, including the era of 
“postmodern eclecticism,” when an architecture of “edge” _ 
and irony alluded to a mix of references from the past and 
present, while, on the other hand, a mimetic architecture 
was literally imitative of things past. 

The Harmsen house is definitely of the former persua- 
sion—a cluster of connected but discrete pavilions that 
evokes, among other things, the Harmsens’ memories of 
their childhood homes, the architect's and clients’ appreci- 
ation of traditional Japanese motifs and their mutual love 
of loftlike spaces as a background for collections of early- 
twentieth-century Craftsman furniture and late-twentieth- 
century art. In addition to the open, informal downstairs 
living spaces, the Harmsens wanted private second-floor 
bedroom suites for themselves and their two sons, Mark 

nd Jed. They also requested a separate pavilion clear of 
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INSET: Contained within a gabled tower, the stair leads to the master Suite, at 
right. THESE PAGES: “The fourteen-foot-high living/dining area is loftlike to 
house the residents’ art collection,” says Fisher. Craftsman furniture is com- 
plemented by Arts and Crafts pottery. “The exposed wood structure unifies 
and warms the space,” he adds. Above the stairs is John Frame’s Living in 
Lightning; at the far end of the room is Prometheus Bound by Jim Morphesis. 
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“The island form in the kitchen has a reference to Japanese tansu chests,” says Fisher, who collaborated with cabinetmaker Greg Er- 
ickson. “The cabinets reinforce the living room quality of the space, and their texture contrasts with the rough Douglas fir framing.” 


the main L-shaped house to be used as an office and guest- 
house, and this resulted in an important outdoor living 
area. The striking elevations of the interior courtyard are 
more appealing, in fact, than the controversial front facade, 
which architect, clients and neighbors agree is in desperate 
need of a sycamore or eucalyptus to shade and enrich it. 
The Harmsens attribute the villagelike grouping of 
spaces and the effect of the eclectic assemblage to a variety 
of sources. Ann Harmsen’s father, a businessman, was an 
“architect manqué who had a great affinity for the Japanese 
relationships between houses and gardens,” she says. “I 
grew up ina house that my parents kept adding on to, and 


| now realize I’m comfortable with that feeling. I like to see 
things creatively mixed up.” 

Fisher brought a similar sensibility to the project. After 
studying archil e at UCLA, he apprenticed in the office 
of Fra ry was beginning to achieve in- 
ternati: rest in combining raw and 
finishec 


vavilions was facilitated by 
working ‘ledges. “I was also im- 
pressed b ‘ed structure, not as 


elaborate « ver-and-nail, non- 


precious, cons! 


The “clustered pavilion” concept was reinforced by a trip 
Fisher took to Japan before undertaking the Harmsen 
commission. “The pavilions and broken hip roofs are 
legacies of Japanese building,” Fisher notes, “though the 
verticality comes from the nineteenth-century English and 
American Craftsman traditions. One of the great contribu- 
tions of nineteenth-century architecture was the evolution 
of a vocabulary that accepts and encourages this kind of 
spatial and material variation. And all of this was con-_ 
firmed by Robert Venturi’s Complexity and Contradiction in 
Architecture, the bible of my architectural generation.” 

A major determinant of the house’s contents was Bill 
Harmsen’s interest in the furniture and decorative arts of 
Gustav Stickley and the American Craftsman movement. 
‘As a child, I loved the strength and the coziness of my 
grandfather's Morris chair,” he says. “I grew up with Stick- 
ley. But it passed out of my life until Ann gave me a Morris 
chair, and that rekindled an old fire. This meant a renewed 
interest in Craftsman pottery as well, and for a while we 
became avid hunters in antiques shops and thrift stores.” 

While Craftsman furniture forms the core of the living 
area's central seating arrangement, a different kind of 
craftsmanship pervades the cabinetry of the kitchen and 
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baths, codesigned by Greg Erickson of Santa Barbara. “I set 
up the basic approach,” Fisher says, “and Greg worked 
within that.” Fisher’s associate, David Ross, worked out the 
complex relationship of the stairways on either side of the 
living/dining area. “He’s an ingenious and masterful ma- 
nipulator of space,” Fisher notes. 

The stairway that rises from the garage to the entrance 
into a common vestibule is a crucial element in the ethic 
that guided the Harmsens’ aims and intentions. “Since the 
informal family entrance is juxtaposed with the more for- 
mal visitors’ entrance,” Ann Harmsen asserts, “everyone 
has to walk through the living/dining area every time they 
enter the house. I like that. This is not just a formal space 
separate from the ‘real’ living area—it’s a ‘real’ space, the 
stage set for the drama of our lives. It’s not so precious that 
the kids crashing through it will destroy everything. But it’s 
also fine for dinner parties and committee meetings. It’s 
both formal and informal, serious and playful.” 

In confronting the Harmsens’ practical and aesthetic 
needs, Fisher has quoted with wit and eloquence from a 
rich variety of cultural sources. Yet by drawing from what 
architect Wayne Attoe has called “roots, not blooms,” and 
by refusing to quote anything too literally, he and the 
Harmsens have created a house that is not an imitation of 
anything but is instead a case of the “real thing” itself. 


BELOW: “I placed the master bedroom within a ‘house’ on top of the liv- 
ing room box,” explains Fisher. “Scissor trusses with glass dormers and 
eaves admit light.” Above the bed are acrylic paintings by David Simpson. 





ABOVE: Materials such as oak, marble and limestone underscore the 
master bath’s discrete elements. BELOW: “The overall plan is in the 
mode of Japanese interlocking pavilions and gardens,” Fisher says. 
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Smallbone Hand Made English Cabinetry combines traditional 
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fine furniture. 
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“The objective was to inhabit the shell of a 
barn, to create a house that paid homage to its 
original structure,” says Vermont architect Tur- 
ner Brooks (above). Although its footprint re- ABOVE: Two of Brooks's modifications appear on the front facade: the entrance 
mains the same, Brooks altered the basic barn recess and the cupola. “With rough barn siding contrasting with the refined 
by introducing new architectural features. clapboard, the structure seems to be both a house and a barn,” Brooks notes. 


TURNER BROOKS 


REINVENTING THE BARN IN VERMONT 
















TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD MANDELKORN 


LEFT: Within the old timber frame, Brooks inserted such elements as a 
steel “ladder” that ascends to the cupola from the second-floor landing. 
BELOW: “The living room's beaded-board fireplace projects out at the 
same angle as the skewed porch,” he says. “It was designed as an archi- 
tectural object, and its color and material relate to the stair—the house's 
other architectural object.” The chair at right and the “hovering crea- 
ture” sculpture to the left of the fireplace were designed by Brooks. 
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THE PROBLEM WAS SIMPLE: to convert a barn in Vermont into a 


house. Yet the architect, Turner Brooks of Brooks and Carey 
Architects in Burlington, was reluctant to take on the as- 
signment. “Basically, I disapprove of renovating barns,” he 
says. “What makes a barn magnificent is the roughness of 
its wood siding and the light that seeps through its cracks. 
How do you insulate it for heat and keep the texture of the 
barn siding on the interior?” Acknowledging that a barn 
requires certain adjustments for human habitation, Brooks 
asks, “What do you do about windows, which especially 
destroy the charm? When you domesticate the barn, it 
loses its ‘barnness.’ ” 

The owner, who had lived in a three-story schoolhouse 
in a nearby town, was undaunted by such issues. But natu- 
rally she wanted a view of the wooded hills and pastures of 
her five-acre site. She turned to Brooks because he had de- 
signed several houses in the area with, she says, “a light- 
ness and personality.” 

Ultimately the architect agreed to make the alterations 
that could render it habitable. “As far as barns go, this one 
didn’t have much character,” Brooks says. “The propor- 
tions weren't great, and it wasn’t anything that was sa- 
cred.” “It was just a shell,” the owner adds. “It didn’t even 
have a floor on the ground.” The owner stipulated, howev- 
er, that Brooks stay within the perimeter of the original 
thirty-by-fifty-foot barn, which meant no additions that 
might swallow up the barn or violate its integrity. 

In “domesticating” the barn, Brooks had to bring light 


into its interior, provide views of the countryside, give it 
architectural character and balance the proportions. He 
also had to insert living and dining rooms and a study on 
the ground floor and three bedrooms above. Working with 
project architect H Brooks made the modi- 
fications (or, as he cal while re- 
taining the rustic siding o} id much of the 


rugged timber framing of the ii 
He introduced four new feature 





COURTESY BROOKS AND CAREY ARCHITECTS 


ABOVE LEFT: On the rear facade, the barn’s essential outline 
was kept intact, but Brooks opened it up with a porch that has a 
double-height window wall. Tall doors give onto the lawn. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The architect's drawing shows the residence’s 
processional aspect, from the garden, below, into the entrance 
area and through the house and porch to the woods beyond. 


BELOW: “The skewed shape of the porch, which runs the length 
of the house, enlarges the living room while giving a great sense 
of velocity,” Brooks explains. Five French doors open from 
the tiled porch onto the living and dining rooms. Heavy wood 
timbers marking the barn’s infrastructure punctuate the space. 
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continued from page 58 


can masks and antique sterling silver 


baby cups. 

Before beginning the project, Ja- 
cobsen encouraged the owners to 
evaluate their lifestyle. Would it be re- 
laxed or rigorous? Would they have 
large cocktail parties or formal din- 
ners, or fall in step with the laconic 
Florida lifestyle and entertain casu- 
ally? Informal won out over formal, 
and so the dining area and kitchen 
became one simple furnished space 
that looks out over a terrace and on- 
to the water. 

Should a more elaborate occasion 
arise, the library can be converted 
into a formal dining room in a few 
minutes: A low table forms the base 
of a dining table, and chairs can 
be stored away. The library—with 
what Jacobsen terms his “by-now-a- 
cliché egg-crate bookcases” —fills an- 
other pavilion. It sits tucked between 
the hallway and a bedroom, the most 
sequestered space in the house. 

Two of the four bedrooms overlook 
the pool. The outdoor spaces are di- 
vided into an active pool area and a 


The library can 
be converted into 
a formal dining room 
in a few minutes. 


quieter cypress-inlaid dining terrace. 
An intricate system of shades and 
louvers provides for additional pri- 
vacy and light control. As romantic 
as he is about architecture, Jacobsen 
is also a pragmatist. “A house has 
to survive mumps, measles, chicken 
pox—and the onslaught of popular 
taste,” he points out. 

| love all architecture,” says Jacob- 
sen. “I love the way architects can get 
their clients to go farther down the 
path.” Sometimes the pati: is long; of- 
ten it has unexpected curves and cor- 
ners. But at the end, the exploration 
has been a worthy venture. 





STUART SILK 


continued from page 62 


clerestory windows beneath an ex- 
posed-wood ceiling. The tempietto con- 
jures Palladio, Bramante and other 
Italian Renaissance architects, but in 
this.case, the octagon serves as a visu- 
al-metaphor for the entire house, 
while the shallow gable roof above re- 
calls the basic basilica form of Ro- 
manesque architecture. 

To one side of the octagon and a 
few steps down is the living room. 
Decorative rusted-steel “cages” frame 
the doorway, and a shallow barrel 
vault encases the living room. On 
the other side of the octagon are the 
kitchen and family areas. The kitch- 
en is lavishly large and organized so 
that Burke, who is a gourmet cook, 
can prepare meals without feeling 
separated from guests. Bedrooms 
are located on the second floor, 
and a guest bedroom and office have 
their own entrance at the far end of 
the complex. 

Despite the Puget Sound area’s rep- 
utation for wet days, it is actually very 
dry from late June to October. Two 
terraces open off the dining and fami- 
ly rooms to take advantage of fine 
evenings and mornings. 

For all its apparent flamboyance, 
the residence is a gradual accretion of 
spare gestures, building to a climax in 
the central structure of the ensemble. 
“T’ve always been intrigued by people 
who create a lot of power with very 
little, like Swiss architect Mario Bot- 
ta,” says Silk. “He’s been able to gener- 
ate power with very few moves and 
a lot of control. Big, noisy buildings - 
don’t attract me.” 

Yet there’s no denying the strong 
presence of the Burke/Berlove house 
among the forest green and shingle 
brown that comprise most of Bain- 
bridge Island’s palette. Although its 
scale is substantial and the stucco 
walls have considerable mass, it al- 
so has an unmistakable toylike quali- 
ty because of its colors and playful 
forms. “Just seeing it down the road 
gives me an uplifting feeling,” says 
Berlove. Under Stuart Silk’s direction, 
whimsy and history have coalesced in 
a singular Bainbridge Island house. 
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TURNER BROOKS 


continued from page 76 


fireplace and a stair. “These are the 
key hierarchical and ceremonial ele- 
ments that make the house,” he notes. 
The cupola, which Brooks describes 
as “overscale and boxy,” projects out 
from a galvanized-metal roof and af- 
fords a breathtaking vista of rolling 
hills and green trees. 

To further open up the house, 
Brooks installed a glass-walled porch 
that extends the full length of the rear 
facade; the wall separating the porch 
from the living and dining rooms 
is pierced with a series of five French 
doors. “The porch works a bit like a 
hat with a visor,” Brooks points out. 
“Tt allows a gentle reflected light to 
enter the interior.” 

The porch is unusual, narrowing at 
one end because the interior wall is 
angled to accommodate the living 
spaces. “The shape really works well,” 
says the owner. “We can eat on the 
porch in nice weather, and in summer 
we just open up the doors. On the 
rare winter days when the sun is out, 
the place feels like a solarium.” 

The angled wall is repeated in the 
shape of the living room fireplace. 
“It’s designed as a kind of wall ob- 
ject,” Brooks explains. “Its color and 
materials relate to the other added 
architectural object—the stair.” Echo- 
ing the porch and fireplace, the stair 
starts with a wide base on the first 
floor and narrows to the second-floor 
landing leading to the bedrooms. 
From the landing, a kind of metal lad- 
der goes up to the cupola. “It’s the 
major event in the house,” says Stu- 
art Hamilton. 

Visitors entering the house through 
the recess in the front fagade will 
find themselves behind the stair, in an 
entrance area that initiates an archi- 
tectural procession from dark to light, 
from small to large elements. As they 
move from the entrance, past the 
sculptural fireplace and toward the 
angled porch, the syncopation of mo- 
tifs gives the house an unexpected di- 
mension. Turner Brooks has achieved 
a subtle and sophisticated conversion, 
but the building’s original charm—its 
“barnness”—is never lost. 
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1. ALLMILMO CORPORATION. alimiimo, fine cabinetry and 
furniture custom manufactured for the highest standards, provides an 
extraordinary array of interior design possibilities for every style of 
contemporary living. Please send $10 to receive your comprehensive 
literature package. 


2. AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC. Amana 48-page 
full-color Kitchen Planning Guide and |2-page built-in brochure 
contain ideas and specifications to help you equip your dream 
kitchen with quality, energy-saving Amana appliances: refrigerators, 
freezers, ranges, ovens, cooktops, Radarange® microwave ovens, 
laundry products and dishwashers. $5 


3. AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DESIGNERS. 
The American Society of Interior Designers (ASID) offers a concise 
resource guide called “Hire An Interior Designer...Explore the 
Possibilities,” that answers questions about the benefits of hiring 
a designer and the process involved. The subjects include finding 
a designer, conducting a successful interview and preparing for 
a project. Free. Write to ASID, 608 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.E.. Washington, D.C. 20002. Attn: John Cantrell; or call 
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4. ANDERSEN WINDOWS, INC. Window and Patio Door 
Factbook gives homeowners tips on remodeling, home improve 
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standard size windows and patio doors. Call |-800-426-4261 for 
your free guide 
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7. CERTAINTEED CORPORATION. (Residential Roofing 
Division). An 8-page color brochure highlighting CertainTeed’s 
Grand Manor Shangle Photos capture the unique appeal of this 
beautiful roofing shingle with specific information on the design 
features that set Grand Manor apart from the rest 


8. CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY. Iwenty-page, full-color 
booklet introducing the wide spectrum of fine Persian and antique 
carpets currently in inventory. This brochure, which is published 
five times a year, highlights our outstanding art rugs, area size to 
palace size. 

9. DAVEY. Informative literature explaining the extensive tree, lawn 
and grounds maintenance services provided both to the residential 
and commercial markets 


10. DISCOVER DESIGN AT THE GALLERIA & SHOW- 
PLACE DESIGN CENTERS. Find out about the San Francisco 
Bay Area’s luxury home furnishings resource. Information on a daily 
tour program, the Design Portfolio Center and the new home design 
clinic, where you can learn how to be more creative with your 
decorating ideas. Also find out how to shop in a trade building with 
over |20 exclusive furniture, floorcovering, accessories and kitchen/ 
bath showrooms. 


Il. DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS. Euro-technology combines 
with American design flair to make Downsview the premier choice in 
kitchens. A 16-page brochure is available on request. Telephone 
inquiries welcome: (416) 677-9354, Fax (416) 677-5776 


12. DU PONT COMPANY. Personalized letter with five Corian 
dealers in person's area, H-163I1, Elegant Design Brochure for 
Kitchen & Bath, H-33456, Corian Color Selection Brochure. 

13. DU PONT STAINMASTER CARPET. Du Pont. producer 
of America’s finest carpet fibers, has created the Carpet Decorating 
Ideas book to help you make your carpet decisions with confidence 
It’s filled with ideas and inspirations for selecting the right carpet for 
your home. And it’s free. 


14. ELEGANZA LTD. Museum quality reproductions of 
European sculptural masterpieces in bonded marble, terra cotta, 
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15. ELJER INDUSTRIES. Eljer, Capture the Elegance. Literature 
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16. THE ETCHERS WORKSHOP. A brochure containing 
reproductions of etchings by Peter Hickey, renowned artist/etcher, 
also biographical notes, price list and order form. 


17. EUROCAL SLATE CENTERS. Eurocal Slate Centers are 
known to have the largest range and inventory of natural slate roofing 
and flooring slates in the United States. Eurocal, with its multiple ware- 
houses, sales centers and dealer network can provide nationwide 
delivery. 





18. FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. Good 
news. Fireman's Fund offers superior protection for your home and 
possessions. Features include broader coverage and higher limits than 
standard insurance policies 


19. FIVESTAR. Free brochure with a complete line of 
professional-style gas ranges, cooktops and range hoods specifically 
designed for home use. FiveStar offers discriminating cooks all the 
advantages of a commercial kitchen 


20. FRANKE, INC. A luxurious selection of stainless steel and 
quartz sinks sized and styled to suit any kitchen beautifully. The 
International Collection, Franke's full-line color catalog, includes 
Franke faucets and color-coordinated accessories plus Elements, a 
line of stainless steel under-mounted sinks. $3 


21. FREDERICK COOPER, INC. New Treasury Vol. [I Collection. 
A mini catalog of diminutive lamps for elegant homes. Porcelains, 
bronze finished classics, candlesticks, everything from Deco to 
Ming. $3 


22. GARLAND CONSUMER PRODUCTS. Photographs 
and specifications of the Garland Restaurant Range for the Home. A 
high performance commercial range certified for residential use 


23. GRAPHIC ARTS CENTER PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY. Lasting Aalto Masterwork, The Library at Mount Angel, Text 
by Donald Canty, $19.95, soft cover. This book tells of the library at 
Mt. Angel and how the library came to secure the services of the 
world famous architect. Includes floor plans as built, color and 
black-white photos plan sections and elevations 


24. GREEN’S TIMBERWORKS, INC. Our beautiful, 
informative video gives a brief overview of the history of timber 
framing, as well as general information on state-of-the-art techniques 
being used today. It shows an example of the fine craftsmanship 
used at Green's Timberworks as it features a frame being cut, raised 
and finished. $12.50. 


25. GROHE FAUCETS. Affordable quality...Grohe manufac- 
tures an impressive collection of fine brass plumbing fixtures for the 
kitchen, bath, custom shower or spa. Send $3 for Grohe complete 
product literature file 


26. HANSGROHE, INC. Full-color catalog presents complete 
collection of luxurious bath and kitchen faucets, showerheads, 
handshowers, complementing accessories, and more. Contemporary 
and classic finishes are available on products executed with 
sophisticated design and innovative technology. $3 

27. HOUR LAVIGNE ART CLOCKS. For mantel, table and 
office. Individually hand-made in Paris by master craftsmen. Over 150 
classic and modern luxury styles utilizing famous Baccarat crystal, 
semi-precious and precious stones, marble, sharkskin and rare 
woods. World-renown Traditional, Astrolabe and Art Clocks plus 
recently introduced numbered designer collection. Senc $3 for full 
color catalog, fully refundable. or call (212) 750-0391 


28. JACKSON SQUARE ART & ANTIQUES DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION. Over 20 fine antiques dealers within several 
square blocks selling retail and to the trade with selections from 
American, English & French furniture, antique porcelains, antique 
silver, antique prints to antique Japanese & Chinese objects, furniture 
and textiles as well as antique tapestries and textiles from Europe 
29. JACUZZI. WHIRLPOOL BATH. Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath's 
catalog features the international collection of whirlpool baths, 
faucetry and the J|-Dream whirlpool shower. Famous for innovative 
design and safety features, Jacuzzi offers a wide range of style, sizes and 
colors. |-800-678-6889 

30. JENN-AIR. Innovative kitchen appliances designed for great 
cooks are described in a free, full-color brochure with dealer listing. 
Just call |-800-JENN-AIR to receive your copy. 

31. KALLISTA, INC. Kallista offers a complete, coordinated line 
of exclusive and elegant plumbing fixtures, including whirlpool 
bathtubs, faucetry, basins, accessories, shower enclosures and 
fixtures, each carefully designed and handcrafted for the 
discriminating consumer. A specific brochure is available on 
each collection 

32. KITCHENAID. The KitchenAid Kitchen: Quality Appliances 
for the Total Kitchen are described in this four-color brochure 
featuring the full line of KitchenAid major appliances—refrigerators, 
cooktops, ranges, ovens, dishwashers, laundry and more. 50 cents 
33. KREEPY KRAULY USA, INC. Kreepy Krauly® automatic 
pool cleaning system cleans your inground pool every day, eliminating 
hand-vacuuming. Comes with a new money-back guarantee, a 
three-year warranty that includes wear and tear coverage, plus a 
|5-year warranty on Kreepy's only operational moving part. Free 
color brochure and a product pamphlet. 

34. LEVOLOR. Decorate with Levolor. Send for a color brochure 
featuring Levolor’s contemporary Mark | Mini-Blinds, Woods, 
Verticals and new Symphony Cellular Shades. Window coverings 
have never been so innovative 

35. LIGNE ROSET USA. Le Style de Vie de Ligne Roset is much 
more than a furniture catalogue. It's a 104 page chronicle of elegant, 
graceful European lifestyles. Discover a world of seating, including 
sectionals and sofabeds, as well as tables and versatile cabinet systems. 
For your copy, please send $10 


36. LUTRON ELECTRONICS CO., INC. LuMaster Central 
Lighting Control systems add security, convenience and lighting 
monitoring to your home. Now LuMaster systems are equipped 
with a timeclock interface to allow any combination of lighting 
circuits to be controlled via most common timeclocks. Take control 
of your lighting at the touch-of-a-button with a LuMaster system 
from Lutron 


37. MANNINGTON RESILIENT FLOORS. Mannington 
Vinyl Flooring. Mannington Gold™ looks beautiful and acts beautifully 
And it's so tough and durable that it's the only floor with the No 
Questions Asked™ Guarantee. If during the first year, you're 
dissatisfied with your floor, we'll replace it free. Send for warranty 
details and a color brochure with Mannington Gold Floors. $1.50. 


38. MARVIN WINDOWS & DOORS. Marvin Idea Brochure 
illustrates with four-color photos and renderings how the size and 
style of windows impact the appearance of your home. Information 
on how window construction can affect energy efficiency and 
maintenance is also provided 


39. MAYTAG COMPANY. Maytag offers brochures featuring a 
full line of home appliances 


40. MAZDA. To find out more about the new Mazda and our 
whole new line of exciting cars and trucks, call |-800-639-1000. 


41. MCKENNA’S EUROPEAN ANTIQUE MANTELS. 
Suppliers of fine English and French, marble and cast iron mantels 
Photos and descriptions supplied at no charge in response to request 


42. MIELE APPLIANCES, INC. Superb European dishwashers, 
laundry products, ovens and cooktops. Miele. Extraordinary 
appliances for ordinary tasks. Complimentary 48-page catalog, 


43. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MIRROR MANU- 
FACTURERS. MIRRORS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. Get 
a brochure that describes how to enhance your home with mirrors. 
Make it bigger, brighter and more beautiful and reflect your style 
Write to The National Association of Mirror Manufacturers, 9005 
Congressional Court, Potomac, MD 20854. $2. 


44. NORDICTRACK. NordicSport™ a new line of highly stylized 
cross-country skiing, rowing and downhill skiing sport simulators by 
NordicTrack, blends artistry and motion together to create “fitness 
as sport.” For more information, call |-800-445-2231, ext. 37ME2 


45. PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL. Phylrich International 
invides you to enjoy our beautiful brochure which highlights a portion 
of our many elegant designs for the bath of your dreams 


46. PLAIN ’N FANCY KITCHENS, INC. Weatherburne and 
Carriage House custom cabinetry. A beautiful brochure, full of ideas 
for your home, kitchens, baths, dens and more! Includes 
Weatherburne, inspired by the timelessness of English Country living, 
as well as a wide range of fine traditional and contemporary Carriage 
House cabinetry. Over a dozen rooms are pictured in this full-color 
brochure, plus information about door styles, woods, finishes, special 
purpose cabinets and accessories. $7.50, 


47. RUTT CUSTOM CABINETRY. Rutt’s “Folio of Custom 
Cabinetry" demonstrates the beauty, style and convenience only true 
custom cabinetry can offer. Seventy full-color pages show traditional, 
transitional and contemporary kitchens, latest design and decorating 
ideas, and innovative use of custom cabinetry throughout the 
home. $7 


48. SIEMATIC CORPORATION. Jhe SieMatic Kitchen Book, 
the most comprehensive information planning guide of its kind, 
contains 182 full-color pages illustrating the finest in European 
Kitchen Interiors expertly designed to fit your floor plan, as well as 
your individual lifestyle. $14.50. 


49. SM AUTOMATIC. Motorization for Interior Window 
Coverings. A color brochure showing the most technically advanced 
products available today. The complete line of motorized systems 
are detailed, showing how easy it is to have your draperies, blinds 
and shades effortlessly operate at the flip of a switch or the touch 
of a button 


50. SMALLBONE KITCHENS. Hand-made English Cabinetry, 
now available exclusively through SieMatic Kitchen Interior Design 
showrooms throughout the United States and Canada. The 
|24-page, full-color Smallbone Design Idea Book illustrates the finest 
handcrafted furniture for Kitchens, Bathrooms and Bedrooms 
designed in the time honored English tradition. $14.00 


51. TILE BY PORCELANOSA. Procelanosa js Spain's largest 
manufacturer of ceramic tile. Procelanosa's recognition is based on a 
a rare perfection of quality combined with exquisite designs, in both 
floor and wall tiles. For a full-color brochure featuring ideas including 
kitchen, bath, living areas and foyers. $5 


52. TWIGS. THE MONUMENTS OF PARIS is a reproduction of 
a scenic panoramic mural in twenty-two panels involving the 
hand-printing of nearly one thousand silkscreens in fifty-six colors. 
The block-printed origional of 1814 by Joseph Dufour served as the 
source for our precise reproduction commissioned by THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, where a set is permanently 
installed in the RICHMOND ROOM of the AMERICAN WING. Full 
or half sets of this scenic mural are available through Twigs. $3. 


53. VIKING RANGE CORPORATION. Viking Range 
Corporation created professional cooking equipment for the home 
and continues to lead the field with more styles, more colors, more 
flexibility and, enhanced importantly, more cooking power. Free 
color brochure 


54. WOOD-MODE, INC. A |2-page brochure answers 
questions about custom-built cabinetry. Full color photographs 
illustrate many of the door styles, finishes, hardware selection and 
special-purpose features in the Wood-Mode line 
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Touring the Island’s Surprising Historic Houses 


By Roger G. Kennedy 


ONE APPROACH to Barbados is by way 
of Gloucestershire, Wiltshire or the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. There, amid 
sculptured greenery and deer parks, 
set beside lakelets contrived by Lance- 
lot “Capability” Brown, gazing down 
upon beguiling tempietti, repose pal- 
aces built of sugar—West Indian sugar 
and the fortunes made of it. The La- 
scelles’ Harewood, the Codringtons’ 
Doddington and the Beckfords’ Fonthill 


Abbey were erected to manifest an 
audacity of wealth sufficiently over- 
whelming to purchase access to the aris- 
tocracy, if not in the first generation 
then in the second. And in eighteenth- 
century England, being “as rich as a 
West Indian” was known to be rich 
enough to overcome any finicking re- 
sistance in a society very open to au- 
thentication of ambition through the 
creation of an ample country seat. 


As West Indian ambition crystal- 


lized into Neoclassical immensities 


placed upon the cool green country- 
side of England by Robert Adam and 
James Wyatt, Barbados was left to lan- 
guish in the Caribbean heat. From 
the sugar islands that ambition had 
proceeded; from them, too, came the 
means to satisfy it. The little island, 
only 166 square miles of it, endowed 
the most conspicuous fortunes of the 


The little island endowed the most conspicuous fortunes of the age. 
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s with the government and private citi- 
hitecture, showcases many of the island's 
tours for the public. ABOVE: St. Nicholas 


n houses left standing on the island. 
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age, though it is not much larger than 
a goodly deer park, and small for a 
hunting estate in Scotland. 

It was once a forested paradise, as 
uninhabited as Friday and Crusoe’s is- 
land. It is no longer a forest, nor has it 
had the benison of magnificent arti- 
fice on the scale of an English stately 
home. Instead, it has the admirable 
qualities of a lady who started hand- 
some, survived much and has sus- 
tained herself with pride through 
many tribulations until she could 
make for herself a seemly life. 

Where there was once a tropical 
rain forest, so fecund that its shroud 
of Spanish moss hung almost impen- 
etrably in barbas, or beards (hence 
“Barbados”), there are now bare head- 
lands similar to the ravaged extremi- 
ties of Ireland or Scotland. There are 
some fine plantation houses, and the 
ruins of many more; Barbadians have 
gone on living long after their island 
was sacked and squeezed to produce 
grandeur elsewhere. 

It was given its name by Portuguese 
mariners on their way to Brazil, who 
came upon it by chance, the first is- 
land of the Caribbean, the outermost 
islet of the New World. By the time 
the English set upon it, a century lat- 


continued on page 84 
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TRAVELS: THE BARBADOS NATIONAL TRUST 


Touring the Island’s Surprising Historic Houses 
continued from page 82 


RIGHT: Belmont House in St. John, a Regency 
mansion that was constructed circa 1816, is a 
prime example of the kind of substantial resi- 
dence meant for a new breed of colonist who 
intended to stay permanently on the island. 


er, it was uninhabited; earlier, a large 
native population had such a pro- 
fusion of natural resources to pluck 
from trees or secure from the teem- 
ing waters that there was little need 
for agriculture. Islanders of that day 
moved as cheerfully from island to is- 
land as we might from hammock to 
hammock. But that was before Eu- 
ropean diseases and European slave 
seekers approached. 

No one was left in 1647 when the 
English arrived to cut down the forest 
to frame their houses and mills, to 
build their ships and barrels for rum 
and molasses, to heat their caldrons. 
The stumpage was burned off to pre- 


ABOVE: Belmont House’s Dutch gable overlooks the coral-stone 
steps that frame the entrance to the barrel-vaulted hurricane shelter. 


RIGHT: Although it was purposely anchored to a sturdy founda- 

tion, the first Byde Mill house was destroyed by the great hurricane 

of 1831. It was rebuilt shortly thereafter of solid, indigenous coral 

stone, and its reconstruction closely followed the original design. 

pare the land for East Indian cane Barbados was the most valuable is- 
imported to grow sugar, and after on- land in the world. 

ly twent hundred acres This is not the place to give harrow- 
could more than the ing details of the conditions produc- 
whole brought in ing such wealth; some dry statistics 
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may suggest them, however: In the 
fifty years after 1650, 170,000 slaves 
ere brought to Barbados. Most of 

1 were healthy young men and 

of childbearing age. Child- 
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bearing (the creation of more slaves) 
was encouraged. At the end of the 
period, only 40,000 slaves were still 
alive. There were six deaths for every 
birth on the Codrington plantations. 
When one rejoices in Wyatt’s won- 
ders for Christopher Codrington at 
Doddington, in Gloucestershire, or 
admires the Codrington “great house” 
on Barbados itself, one can recall all 


continued on page 88 
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see is proud to participate in “American Playhouse.” Watch for it on PBS. 


Monogram, by GE. It solves the riddle of how to 
integrate the appliances into custom kitchen design. 


No matter what design theme 
you choose, the one thing you 
don’t have to worry about 
nowadays is how the appliances 
will look. 

The Monogram line of built-in 
appliances now offers such an 
array of models that you have 
virtually infinite ch« 
options. 

This year we add th 
built-in refrigerator that i: 
trimless and completely ca 


friendly. The decorative door 
panels accept custom handles, so 
they co-ordinate with the pulls on 
your cabinets. Because there is no 
bottom air vent, the base of the 
cabinet can now extend across the 
bottom of the refrigerator. No 
other built-in refrigerator 
integrates so beautifully. 
Vionogram now offers a built- 
onvection wall oven that 
s ew technology for 
and sleek flush 





design. 

Our Component Cooktops 
continue to be the only ones that 
can be installed perpendicular or 
horizontal to the counter edge to 
form clusters in gas, electric, 
updraft and downdraft. And 
there’s also a 5-burner gas 
cooktop. 

The remarkable idea of 
getting everything from your 
dishwasher to your microwave 
from one manufacturer also 
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about Monogram, and if you 
would like to know where you can 
see the line, please call. 
Monogram, from GE. A 
synonym for the best in built-in 
appliances. 


simplifies the complex process of 
shopping and delivery. And when 
you buy Monogram, you buy the 
assurance of the appliance 


of factory service professionals. 
Going one step further is the 
extraordinary GE Answer Center | 
service on duty 24 hours a day 
every day of the year at 
800.626.2000. We’re there to help 
in any way. If you would like a 
brochure that tells you more 
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Touring the Island's Surprising Historic Houses 
continued from page 84 


of the hotels and shopping areas can 
one find how much more there is to 
Barbados than might be discovered in 
any “Little England.” It is no more 
a miniature than New England is a 
replica; it is itsel/—the outermost bas- 
tion of the Spanish Main, the crucible 
of a new society, not English, not Af- 
rican, not American, but Barbadian. 
The history of Barbados can be read 
from its houses and, more subtly, 
from its land. Along with the species 
of sugarcane brought from the East 
Indies came the Raj (a way of govern- 
ing) and the baobab tree. But these 
intruders have, over time, adapted 
to island ways, with the intruding 
vegetables adapting at about the 


same rate as the proprietors of the 
ABOVE: A veranda, which protects the house from rain and sun, encircles the Villa Rai adiueted hitect lv. Thee 
Nova Great House in St. John, formerly the residence of the earl and countess of aj aajyus = ore itecturally. j e€ ClOs- 
Avon. The structure was designed by an unknown architect and completed in 1834. est approximation to the earliest hab- 








this. Better, however, to struggle up- 
ward out of the past, as the people 
of Barbados have done, to make use 
of the buildings and landscapes left 
to them, and compose if one can a 
graceful life in the present. 

Visitors to the island can find ele- 
gance and comfort in the hotels on 
the west shore, and find eax 
too, in ample numbers. The wa 
sand are warm, the rum excellent 
food remarkable. History is there, 
spite hurricanes and fires and condo 
miniums. But only after moving out 
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ABOVE LEFT: Bleak House in St. Andrew, which 
dates to 1860, was a burned-out shell when 
it was purchased in 1983 and restored as a 
classic Georgian. Its view takes in the Scotland 
District and the Atlantic. ABOVE: The study. 


LEFT: Standing just yards away from Bleak 
House is a ruined carriage house that has been 
transformed into a fernery. Its estate bell was 
used in earlier times to summon workers, 
signal breaks and announce the end of the 
day. It also served as a fire and hurricane alarm. 


continued on-page 90 
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fouring the Island’s Surprising Historic Houses 
continued from page 88 


itations of the planters are beach 
houses—and the impermanent hous- 
ing today called chattel houses. Por- 
table structures of roughly milled 


boards, they were the successors to 





shelters of saplings under thatched 
roofs. The name arises from the legal 
status of these buildings: They are 
movable on a cart; they were taxed 
not as real property but as furniture. 
When they were able to do so, the 
English insisted upon Englishness at 
the expense of health and comfort. 
They reproduced in a hot, moist cli- 
mate the tight, tall masonry buildings 
to which their nostalgia called them, 
however fiercely the sun turned them 
into ovens. Inside heavy walls, in 
heavy clothing and surrounded by 
heavy guard, they lived fearfully as 
slave rebellions threatened their vio- 
lent rule in its first few decades. A few 
of these buildings remain, now ad- 


RIGHT: Overlooking the St. George Valley is 
Francia, a plantation house built in the early 
years of this century by a Frenchman. Made 
of coral stone, it is a blend of Palladian, 
French and Barbadian 19th-century architecture. 


BELOW: Francia’s formal dining room exhibits 
a mahogany table and sideboard that were 
fashioned in Barbados in the mid-1800s by 
craftsmen using English examples. BELOW 
RIGHT: The glass-enclosed veranda is arrayed 
with wicker furniture and a variety of orchids. 


90 


justed somewhat, inside and out: St. 
Nicholas Abbey (1656-61) and Drax 
Hall (1653) call to mind their contem- 
poraries, the much smaller Bacon’s 
Castle (1665) in Virginia and the Iron 
Monger’s House reconstructed in 
Saugus, Massachusetts. 

St. Nicholas Abbey was never an 
abbey, and its creators neither clerical 
nor saintly. It was called the Nicholas 
plantation, the establishment of Ben- 
jamin Berringer, and it was acquired 
by John Yeamans through the simple 
expedient of poison, “for no other rea- 


soning but that he had a mind to the 
other man’s wife.” (Yeamans and the 
former Mrs. Berringer later went on 
to be famous in South Carolina, and 
to give their names to one of the most 
genteel of that state’s hostelries.) 

~. Though Dutch craftspeople had 
given Bridgetown that same multiga- 
bled, compressed and agitated look 
they had provided New Amsterdam, 
they were not much used in country 
places. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, craftsmanship was some- 
times imported rather than craftspeo- 
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For information and the resource nearest you, please telephone | 2-5552. For the Chin Hua 
collection catalog, send $8-to Century, P.O. Box 608, Hickory, North Carolina 28603. Showrooms 
in Chicago; New York City; Houston; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Laguna Niguel, CA; High Point, 


NC. Available through interior designers. 
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ple. One consequence was the use 
of prefabricated residences. The core 
of the present Byde Mill plantation 
house is one of these, a cube shipped 
from the United States, around which 
has been ranged an assemblage of 
Barbadian verandas. This was the un- 
inhibited seat of an uninhibited man, 
Joshua Steele. At eighty (or so it is 
said), Steele emigrated from London 
to Barbados, and established himself 
upon property inherited by his wife 
at Byde Mill. A Jeffersonian gentle- 
man-scientist, he was a member of 
the Royal Society, a linguist and 
botanist and an architectural experi- 
menter. His wife disappears from the 
chronicles, but he lived to be ninety- 
six, and raised a new family with a 
black consort, Anna Statia. 

Remarkably among those who made 
arrangements of this sort in that 
time, he attempted to endow their 
progeny, but because by birth they 
were slaves, they were denied the 
benefits of his will; slaves could work 
property but not own it. The double 
standard reached its apogee in the 
year Steele died, for the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, which 
owned large plantations nearby, re- 
fused the plea of one of the Anglican 
bishops that its own slaves be in- 
structed in Christianity. 

Yet things were slowly changing. 
Not all the owners of sugar properties 
turned their backs on the island and 
its problems, nor did all pursue the 
same “race between early riches and 
early death.” Another plantation house, 
Belmont, is an early example of the 
determination of an increasing num- 
ber of planters to become Barbadians, 
to speak with the island's distinctive 
brogue and to build as if they meant 
to stay. Edmund Haynes built his hand- 
some Regency mansion around 1816, 
and rebuilt another, even larger and 
more elegant one, Villa Nova, nearby, 
after the hurricane of 183! 
simplified exercises in an 


Both are 


with a severe internal cube, given a 
West Indian dash by the addition of 
arrays of porches sportin a “Dutch 
(really a nostalgically NX Sea) ga 
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Touring the Island's Surprising Historic Houses 
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ble. Villa Nova additionally carries 


the dignity of a “bombé” protrusion. 
This was, initially, a French idea, 
taken up by British Neoclassical ar- 
chitects with enormous enthusiasm, 
transported to the West Indies, re- 
peated in Barbados first, probably, at 
Government House, and then cele- 
brated in Charleston, South Carolina. 

As the nineteenth century pro- 
gressed, a new society emerged—un- 
easily. Racial tension diminished after 
seven slave rebellions, the decline of 
the sugar economy and the conse- 
quent emancipation of the slaves in 
the 1830s. The system by which the is- 
lands had enriched England was no 
longer remunerative, and the islands 
became more valuable as markets 
than as sources of sweeteners. But 
people, blacks and whites, still lived 
there, and had to work out ways of 
living together. Bleak House, built 
about 1860 and reconstructed from a 
shell after 1983, shows one way the 
whites did so. It is a modest but beau- 
tiful house, high on a hill, with long 
views of the once-forested slopes of 
the headlands. 

Francia is something else again, a 
Palladian Revival house built in 1910 
by a Frenchman who had made money 
in Brazil. René Mourraille appropriated 
the style of Palladio’s earliest essays 
near Vicenza, such as the Villa Godi, 
and of the Villa Trissino, the mansion 
on which the young stonemason, An- 
drea di Pietro, was working when he 
was discovered by his patron and giv- 


en his Renaissance name. Francia is a 
wonderful stuccoed, tile-roofed piece 
of nostalgia for another world, the 
world to which Louis Sullivan turned 
for the design of his Charnley House 
on-the north side of Chicago, and for 
similar purposes. In Chicago as on 
Barbados, we long to re-create build- 
ings that give us a sense of tranquilli- 
ty, of continuity, of repose. 

We want to belong, to reach for 
symbols of antiquity. On Barbados 
that aspiration is especially noble, as a 
multiracial society is re-forming itself 
amid ruins and relics and surviving 
grandeur. It is an island finding itself, 
and we can go there to find ourselves 
—in its past, which is, in many ways, 
our own. So the antebellum American 
South was more West Indian in its cul- 
ture, and the antebellum North was 
more tied to the West Indies economi- 
cally, than it has been easy for us to 
acknowledge. The West Indies made 
Newport and Philadelphia rich. Shel- 
ter Island, “South County” Rhode Is- 
land and South Carolina began life as 
colonies of Barbados, created explicit- 
ly to supply its needs for food. When 
we turn to them with our minds full 
of images of Barbados, we can tell 
even today how close those connec- 
tions were. Palm trees—no. A pre- 
dominantly African (as distinguished 
from European or native American) 
population? Only in South Carolina. 
But architecturally, there are plenty of 
cubes set amid encircling verandas to 
remind us of the outermost island. 0 






Every year between mid-January and early 
April, the Barbados National Trust presents 
an open-house program on Wednesdays from 
2:30 to 5:30. A different house is shown each 
week, and the entrance fee goes to the trust. 
It is one of the trust's main annual fund-rais- 
ing activities. 

Houses vary from year to year and range 
from plantation great houses to luxury west 
coast villas and other historic and architec- 
turally interesting residences. They are mostly 
private homes, although some are continually 
open to the public Monday through Friday, 
regardless of the open-house program. Tele- 
phone numbe for the trust is 809-426-2421. 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF BARBADOS 





Open to the Public Only Through — 
the Barbados National Trust: 


Belmont House 
St. John 


Bleak House 
St. Andrew 







Byde M 










Open to the Public: 
Francia Plantation House 
St. George 


St. Nicholas Abbey Villa Nova Great 
St. Peter St.John — 
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FOR COLLECTORS: A MORANDI-AR@ i 


GIORGIO MORANDI holds a unique place 
among artists of our century. The art 
world launches its annual trends, and 
biographers tell us which of an artist’s 
mistresses did the fox-trot and which 
preferred to tango. Morandi, mean- 
while, painted with daunting con- 
stancy and lived in relative quietude. 
Except for an early flirtation with Sur- 
realism, he devoted his life to the 
same themes: He patiently evoked 
the landscape near Bologna, where 
he was born in 1890, and diligently 
pursued the rudimentary forms of 
bottles and other small objects in his 
studio. He always lived in Bologna, 
leading a simple existence conducive 
to the development of his vision and 
technique. When he died in 1964, he 
was still hard at it. 

Some twenty years ago a New York 
still-life exhibition called “Homage 
to Morandi” included current work 
by almost every well-known figura- 
tive painter in America. There were 
few who wouldn't willingly pay trib- 
ute to this master. Morandi’s own 
work, however, has been meted out to 
the public in meager amounts. Most 
American and European museums 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: MARINA FAUST 








“T’ve collected them from around the world,” 
says Franz Morat (above) of the 144 works 
by Italian artist Giorgio Morandi (1890-1964) 
that are exhibited at his Morat Institute of 
Art and Art Research in Freiburg, Germany. 





The Morat Institute in Freiburg Celebrates the Artist’s Work 
By Nicholas Fox Weber 


hang at best a single small Morandi; 
even then it is generally too close 
to work that disturbs its calm. There 
have been etching shows in private 
galleries, but usually only about once 
every ten years. And in the last de- 
cade there has been just one na- 
tional retrospective. To be alone with 
Morandi under ideal conditions has 
long been a feat difficult to arrange. 
Imagine, then, the treat of visiting a 
pleasant, well-proportioned house in 
which almost a hundred and fifty Mo- 
randi works can be viewed at leisure, 
and where visitors are made to feel 
that delectation in the artworks is 
someone else’s personal goal. This is 


what happens at the Morat Institute 


of Art and Art Research in Freiburg, 
Germany, founded by Franz Morat. 


ABOVE: While most museums usually display only a few pieces by Morandi at a time, the Mo- 
rat Institute has devoted several rooms to his work. In one, three of the artist's still-life oils from 
the late 1950s are set off by a basalt sculpture by contemporary Austrian artist Karl Prantl. 


LEFT: Located in a quiet residential area near the city center, the institute is also Morat’s home. 
lhe red-brick house, built in 1892, provides an intimate setting for the appreciation of the draw- 
ings, etchings, watercolors and oils by Morandi that Morat has collected over the last 16 years. 


continued on page 96 
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The Morat Institute in Freiburg Celebrates the Artist's Work 
continued from page 94 


Surrounded by the Black Forest, 
Freiburg is in the southwestern cor- 
ner of Germany, less than an hour 
from either Switzerland or France. 
The Morat Institute, on a residential 
street not far from the center of town, 
occupies a house that is not unlike 
the neighborhood's other nineteenth- 
century dwellings. But inside, it is a 
world of its own. 

Franz Morat has turned the first 
floor of his residence into a perma- 
nent one-man museum for Giorgio 
Morandi. It is a perfect showcase, to- 
tally subservient to the masterpieces 





ABOVE: Morat has been fascinated by the elu- 
sive forms in Morandi’s work, which are par- 
ticularly evident in his early-1960s drawings. 
Each is presented in a manner that permits the 
subtle nature of the drawings to stand out. 


it houses. The setting throughout the 
rooms devoted to Morandi is humble 
and efficient, bearing the hallmarks 
of a good modern exhibition space: 
track lighting, industrial gray carpet- 
ing, a plain wood floor molding. All 
of these features ensure that Moran- 
di’s work can hold forth with maxi- 


ABOVE: A 1949 photograph by Herbert List captures Morandi contemplating some mum effect. 
bottles and jars, the artist’s signature subjects. Morandi also achieved recognition for 
his landscapes of the area near Bologna, where he was born and lived most of his life. 





In the sun porch, three of Moran- 
di’s quintessential landscape oils hang 
on one side, seven superb still lifes on 
another. Their presentation is ideal: 
Indirect daylight pours in from a wall 
of sliding plate-glass panels; simply 
woven off-white cloth over curved 
skylights filters the sun’s rays; rough 
plaster walls are painted a luminous 
white. The ample space between the 
works, as well as wood-and-linen 
frames uniform in design but varied 
in tone so as to harmonize with the 
paintings within, allows the land- 
scapes and still lifes to achieve their 
fullest glory. 

The ten oils in the next room 
also benefit from the sun porch’s 


LEFT: Visitors will find that the depth of the 
collection offers new insights into Moran- 
dis artistic vision. Five of the etchings are 
grouped with another sculpture by Prantl. 


continued on-page 98 
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The Morat Institute in Freiburg Celebrates the Artist's Work 


light. Morandi’s bottle shapes emerge 
statuesque and alive. His fascinating 
brushwork is clearly visible. The pale 
blues and grays and tans and whites 
respond to one another in a refined 
and muted way. 

Other rooms yield additional rich- 
es. Several contain nothing but etch- 
ings—the complete trove. One room 
has been turned over to Morandi’s 
late watercolors, another to drawings. 
Double-faced drawings sit on a table 
covered with miniature easels, invit- 
ing visitors to contemplate both sides. 
Everything adds up to a rare level of 
quality and care. 

Morat began to look at art before he 
could read. When he was five years 
old he discovered his mother’s one art 
book, and he felt its enchantment 
time and again. He attended a pro- 
gressive school where no one protest- 
ed his lack of interest in writing. The 
idea was to instill a spiritual indepen- 
dence, and although his father subse- 


continued from page 96 


quently enrolled him in a traditional 


public school, Morat’s free will was 
firmly established. At college he stud- 
ied philosophy and later art history. 
When Giorgio Morandi died, Morat 
was in his early twenties and scarcely 
knew the artist’s name. It was in 1967 
that he became captivated by one of 
Morandi’s works in the Kunstsamm- 
lung Nordrhein-Westfalen, the great 
collection of twentieth-century art 
in Disseldorf. It was not until 1972, 
however, that Morat saw a volume of 
Morandi’ etchings. In 1976 he decid- 
ed to collect Morandi—at first almost 
to the exclusion of everything else. 
In 1983 he established a foundation 
with which he further systematized 
his collection. 

For Franz Morat, the Italian artist 
offered an extraordinary degree of 
artistic quality and integrity. “The 
fundamental reason for my interest in 
Morandi’s work was that it was en- 
tirely singular,” he says. “It was the 


incarnation of painting on its highest 
level.” To him, it is art that, rather 
than referring to extraneous subjects, 
addresses the nature of art itself, both 
aesthetically and technically. 
Morandi’s ability to master four 
‘different media—pencil drawing, 
etching, watercolor and oil—also ap- 
pealed to Morat. “Morandi is special 
in that he worked equally well in all 
four areas,” he explains. “Monet, for 
example, was a great artist, but he did 
no watercolors or prints; he worked 
primarily in oils. Our collection pays 
tribute to Morandi’s diversity. In Bo- 
logna, there are fine Morandi oils at 
the museum, but only three or four 
drawings. Here, we have sixty-three.” 
Morat has concentrated on the 
drawings of Morandi’s last four years. 
With many elements left out and with 
voids as telling as the delineated 
forms, they are, for Morat, the art- 
ist's ultimate achievement. He enjoys 
solving the mystery of what is be- 
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ing represented—determining that a 
' Wshape is in fact the void between two 
_ H bottles or the shadow on part of a Per- 
sian jug—even when nothing more 
of the bottles or the jug is visible. 
“Morandi didn’t think of the viewer 
but of what he saw—which differs 
very much from reality,” Morat says. 
By owning such an assortment of work, 
Morat can look at other drawings re- 
lated to one under consideration to 
see that an angled line is the sole re- 
mainder of a bottle that has otherwise 
| been removed or that an unattached 
| horizontal indicates the top of a jug. 
To acquire such a range of Moran- 
. di’s art, Morat has turned to a variety 
) of sources. He has worked with deal- 
ers in Europe and the United States 
who specialize in Morandi, and he 
has been alert to works at auction. 
} And people have come to know that if 
| they have a Morandi to sell, Morat 
might well be interested. 

Nothing in the institute has oc- 


] 
} 


| 


curred by accident. The framing 
method, for instance, was conceived 
by Morat. Morandi himself used nar- 
row wood strips, and although Mo- 
rat liked this, he was more taken 
with a system Morandi’s sisters had 
designed, which is how he came up 
with the combination of linen and 


“Our collection 
pays tribute to 
Morandi’s diversity.” 


wood for all the oils. “I saw nothing 
better. It’s the most neutral method— 
it doesn’t affect the painting itself. It 
steps back and behind the art, which 
is the most important thing.” 

Morat’s passion for Morandi has re- 
cently led him in new directions, such 
as the collection of old-master etch- 
ings he is building. To consider the 


The Morat Institute in Freiburg Celebrates the Artist's Work 


history of etching was a natural con- 
sequence of his immersion in Moran- 
dis work, and he has acquired pieces 
by Schongauer, Durer, Mantegna, Rem- 
brandt, Claude Lorrain and Callot, as 
well as a group of etchings by Goya. 
And then there are paintings by Karl 
Schuch and the more modern graph- 
ics by Ensor, Beckmann, Wols and 
Giacometti. The upper floor also con- 
tains such unexpected treasures as 
Renaissance medallions, African fe- 
tish figures and a library with over 
forty thousand volumes. 

At the Morat Institute, there is al- 
ways another surprise around the 
corner. And if a visitor is lucky, he 
or she will encounter a genial man 
whose sparkling eyes and full beard 
suggest both the life and the mystery 
of the world he has created. There is 
no saying what Franz Morat may be 
up to next, except that it will reflect 
the independence and vision of a sin- 
gular collector. 
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The Musician’s Indonesian-Style Refuge on Mustique 


ARCHITECTURE BY ARNE HASSELQVIST 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT J. LITWILLER AND 
LINDA GARLAND 

LANDSCAPE DESIGN BY MICHAEL WHITE 

TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“| think Mustique is Duchampian—it will always provide an endless source 
i delight,” says David Bowie, with his new wife, actress Iman (inset). “The 
house is such a tranquil place that I have absolutely no motivation to write a 
thing when I’m there.” Robert J. Litwiller, the New York designer who over- 
saw the project, says, “The first view from the entrance is of two fish ponds 
and the pool, beyond which is Britannia Bay, where the yacht is anchored.” 

oe 











Architect Arne Hasselqvist conceived a series of Japanese/Scandinavian 
pavilions, such as the lower living room, that descend down the slope. 
Indonesian elements, including the Javanese dining pavilion, right, were 
introduced by Bali-based designer Linda Garland. OPPOSITE AND. _ 
COVER: Bowie stands by the gilt Balinese-style living room doors.” 


ONE OF THE CRUISING guides to the Grenadines sports 
a hand-drawn map of the island of Mustique that 
shows its various points of interest. Here is “Princess 
Margaret's ho.” There’s “Mick Jagger’s ho.” And up 
here, high on a hillside, is “David Bowie's ho.” And 
one heck of a ho it is, five years and more than four- 
teen cargo containers in the making, culminating in 
an Indonesian-style pavilion that horseshoes around 
two koi-filled ponds that descend burblingly toward 
the setting sun into a sort of trompe-l’eau sluice from 


o 


which dark water appears to emerge magically pris- 
tine as it p into the swimming pool. Indonesia in 
the Caribb t of course. No architecture is out 
of context on Mustique, an island of follies and Taj 
Mahals a irdens. “It’s a whim personi- 
fied,” says | love a good cliché, and 
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this house for me is just the most delightful cliché.” 

Bowie, his mismatched eyes asparkle with intelli- 
gence, wit, mimicry and a distinctly sexual energy, 
drags on the umpteenth Marlboro of the morning. 
At forty-five he is ascetically lean and fit, almost 
gaunt. He was twenty-two when he became famous 
with the song “Space Oddity,” a soulful dirge about 
an alienated astronaut named Major Tom. He re- 
leased it to coincide with Apollo 11, and when BBC- 
TV played it moments after Neil Armstrong planted 
his feet on lunar soil, Bowie too was launched. He 
brought to rock his own theater of the absurd with a 
succession of extremely dramatic personae—Major 
Tom, the androgynous Ziggy Stardust, Aladdin 
Sane, the Mephistophelian Thin White Duke. 

Role changes have always been part of David 


Bowie's persona. Born David Jones, he grew up in 
the London suburb of Bromley, the son of a chil- 
dren’s home administrator. His father bought him a 
saxophone, and he adopted the stage name of Tom 
Jones—for a week, until he saw photographs of an- 
other fellow, a singer, who went by the name. He 
changed it back to David Jones. Then along came the 
pop group The Monkees, with lead singer Davy 
Jones. He called himself David Jay for a bit, but de- 
cided that it lacked a certain je ne sais quoi. By then 
Mick Jagger had become the flaming hot rocker. 
Jagger...dagger...Bowie was into Americana... 
knife... presto—David Bowie! The rest is anything 
but silence; it’s been very loud indeed. 

In 1990 he made the gutsy, artistic move of an- 
nouncing that he would perform his greatest hits 


one more time on tour and then never again, in or- 
der to force himself to produce a new repertoire. His 
current band is Tin Machine, which plays to mixed 
but, given his exalted status, respectful reviews; two 
of its members are sons of the sixties comedian 
Soupy Sales. He is newly married to Iman Abdul- 
majid, a.k.a. Iman, the painfully beautiful (but not as 
tall as you thought) Somalian model and now ac- 
tress. But about the ho.... 

“Why Mustique indeed,” Bowie begins. “Frankly, 
it was quite odd. I went down to spend a couple of 
days with Mick and Jerry in their house, and while 
waiting for the boat—I was going to take a trip up 
and down the Caribbean and it never happened be- 
cause the propeller fell out or something—I was 
stranded. And I just went scouting one day, having 
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nothing better to do, there being little else to do 
there, and I came across this area of land attached to 
Arne Hasselqvist’s. And we talked about it, and I 
thought, Why not?” 

Colin Tennant, Lord Glenconner, bought the is- 
land for a pittance in the late fifties and cleverly de- 
veloped it by planting it with a royal seed, Princess 
Margaret, to whom he gave a parcel of land as a 
wedding present. He then enlisted Swedish archi- 
tect Arne Hasselqvist to transform her uncle-in-law 
Oliver Messel’s watercolor architectural sketches 
into an actual ho. Hasselqvist stayed on Mustique 
and to date has built roughly half of the island’s 
houses, including his own breathtaking Japanese 
hilltop house, similarly arranged around tranquil 
koi pools (see Architectural Digest, August 1990). 

‘Arne was willing to sell,” Bowie continues, “if the 
sister house to be built on the site matched in weight 
the house he’d built for himself. I could agree to that, 
but then what to do with it? I said to him, ‘Look, 
you ve obviously been to the East, Arne. Have you 
ever been to Indonesia?’ He’d had a romp through 
there, so he knew what I was talking about. He had 
an idea for the waters going into the pools and into 
the swimming pool. And then I brought in Robert 
Litwiller to start constructing, in a vaguely Indone- 
sian style, a potpourri of all the islands of Indone- 
sia, running the whole gamut, the ring of fire.” He 
laughs. “I wanted my own bit of the ring of fire. I 
wanted the sapphire,” he says, the songwriter wring- 
ing out any rhyme. “I wanted something as unlike 
the Caribbean as possible, because it’s a fantasy is- 
land, Mustique. Everybody just builds a getaway 
from it all so they can get there and see the same 
people they see all around, but in a holiday situa- 
tion.” A tropical hothouse version of Gatsby’s East 
Egg, where everyone went “to be rich together.” 

Bowie's main residence is in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. He has an apartment in Los Angeles and a boat 
in the Mediterranean, “which I don’t see enough of.” 
He spends five or six weeks on Mustique over 
Christmas, and then goes back for a bit in midyear. 
He says he keeps things intimate, inviting just a 


small circle of friends, Iman and his twenty-one- 
year-old son, Zowie, now called Joe. “I throw one 
big party a year. This year it was a New Year's party, 
the theme being the seventies. | put on a disco, and 


Iman brought a mirrored ball down with her, an 
electric one. We had dinner fo but then invited 
people in for dancing afterwards 

to Basil’s when they've had 


A section of the horseshoe-shaped v« 
pond. Teak housefronts from the Javan¢ 
used as facades for the kitchen area 
columns were inspired by originals on 
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“You're never able to see much of the house at one time,” says Litwiller, 

“and we wanted to create different moods as you proceed through, with 
surprises around corners. We hit upon a formal European living room 
that enhances the whole ‘British retreat in the tropics’ concept.” Gar- 
land, who designed the 19th-century-style furnishings, used antique 
beveled glass for the shutters. At left is a set of circa 1825 engravings of 
the pagodas of Pagan and Rangoon. The circa 1850 crystal oil chandelier, 
one of the final details of the five-year project, was found in London. 











bar on the island. I’m up on the hill, which keeps me 
away from the odd tourist boat, which is getting less 
and less frequent because we're being quite strict 
about what anchorage we'll make available, because 
one used to get tourists coming up in cars and peo- 
ple-spotting, of course, basically because of Mick, 
myself and Princess Margaret's house.” As for being 
a landmark in the cruising guide, he says, “That's 
Basil's advert,” and does an imitation: “You may well 
be roobin shoulders with David Booey orr maybe 
Mick Jagger when you come to Basil's!” He notes, 
“T've not had my shoulder rubbed, yet.” 


RIGHT: An octagonal guest pavilion with palm-tree trunks and 
an ornamental bamboo ceiling was constructed by landscape de- 
signer Michael White on Bali and reassembled on the site. A Ja- 
vanese gaming table is flanked by 19th-century planter’s chairs. 


BELOW: “By the stone entrance is a 19th-century teak carved 
wall known as a ‘pateanaring panel,’ which is an internal wall 
from a traditional house in central Java,’ explains Garland. 
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“Tm an early riser,” says Bowie, relaxing on a 19th-century Indian recliner. “I get up between five and six, have coffee and read for a 
couple of hours before everyone else gets up. And then we have breakfast and everyone goes down to the beach—nothing startlingly 
original. One thing that's quite sweet about the house is that it’s broken up into little areas that you can get lost in—you can go at least 
eight days and find a different place each day. I am doing a bit of sculpting there, something I’ve not attempted since I studied art.” 


Jagger, he explains, came to Mustique via Princess 
Margaret. “Mick had been with that crowd for quite 
some time. He knew them all through the sixties. 
The Stones were of course the house band for all 
the coming-out parties in the sixties. “Let’s get the 
Rolling Stones! Daddy, can we have the Rolling 
Stones?’ ‘Well, tell them to wash before they come.’ 
That sort of thing. So he moved in those circles at a 
very young age.” Jagger's house, like Hasselqvist’s, is 
Japanese style, with a great croquet lawn. 

So Bowie bought the land in 1986, and the house 
was ready, except for finishing touches, by Christ- 
mas 1989, an accomplishment that deservedly swells 


the chest of New York designer Robert J. Litwiller, 
who coordinated the disparate contributions of Has- 
selqvist, and designer Linda Garland and landscape 
architect Michael White, both of whom live half- 
worlds away on Bali. 

It was the redoubtable Litwiller who oversaw ev 


ery detail, including the shipping containers from 
Indonesia, Italy, England, New York and Atlanta, 
with their concomitant nightmare of international 


paperwork and customs clearances. “It was some- 
thing,” Litwiller says of the project with a wan smile, 
“T choose not to remember.” It was also, he adds, an 


continued on page 200 
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LEFT: The freestanding teak dining pavilion, 
with a circa 1825 English lantern, is an adapta-_ 
tion by Garland of the Yoglo style used in the 
palaces of central Java. She reinterpreted the 

carved balustrade, which depicts the Naga, 
the symbol of immortality, and reproduced © 
the dining chairs from ones used at Raffles. ~] 


RIGHT: A collection of 19th-century Egyptian — 
Revival furniture highlights the master bed- 
room. In the corner is an inlaid 19th-century 
Moroccan chest-on-stand. The floors are cov- 
ered with antique lacquered rattan matting. 


FAR RIGHT: A palm-frond pattern was silk- 
screened onto the mosquito netting and bed- 
coverings in one of the guest bedrooms. South 
American greenheart was used on the floors 
throughout to deter termites. BELOW: The 
view from the master bedroom extends across 
to the islands of Bequia, at left, and St. Vincent. 
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“I wanted something as unlike the Caribbean‘as possible, - 


because Mustique is a fantasy island.” 
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THEY MET WORKING Out side by side 
at Manhattan's Vertical Club, and it 
was love at first sight. But passion 
could not blur certain philosophical 
conflicts. Marjorie Reed lived a life of 
downy squish and Regency furniture 
with a swagger of braids and tassels 
and gilt. Ellery Gordon felt at home 
only in minimalist austerity almost 
Japanese in its purity. 

Yet what they produced together, 
without a designer, without seriously 
testing their marriage vows, is quite 
clearly neither cluttered nor stark, 
nor even a compromise. Was ever a 
true compromise possible? You might 
guess the big overstuffed sofa with 
its plump bolster and braid-edged 
pillows, the tufted Victorian tub chairs 
and the Greek Revival bronze plant- 
er bow to Marjorie’s taste. But the 
cleanliness of the pale painted walls 
and the bare limed-oak floors with 
tonal leaf stenciling is what makes it 
work for Ellery. 

By the time they had married and 
Ellery Gordon had moved his life 
into Marjorie Reed’s narrow duplex 
apartment on the top two floors of an 
East Side town house, they had al- 
ready agreed the spaces were ar- 
ranged backward. They needed to 
rethink the function of each room to 
take advantage of the communal gar- 
den out back and the precious sweep 
of terrace. What they put together 
has the feel and mood of a garden 
in Sussex. Everywhere there is a glow 
like the faded terra-cotta of old 
Italian brick. 

As an indoor garden, the living 
room can never be static. “The color of 
the walls is always changing,” says 
Ellery. “It goes from warm to cool de- 
pending on the day, the hour, the sea- 
son, with light or the absence of light, 
by candle or in shadow...a peachlike 
glaze.” “More flesh,” says Marjorie. 
“Parchment,” he revises. 

Ellery Gordon brought home the 
paint chip. Marjorie said, “Let's glaze 
it.” She found the upholstery fabric 
for the sofa. He said, “Let's reverse it 
so it's not so shiny.” Since both are cre- 
ative and quite opinionated, it never 
occurred to them to seek a designer. 


“Designers come in and work and 
then they say, ‘This is perfect, your 
apartment is finished,’ ” Marjorie says, 
“I don’t ever want it to be finished. 
I want to take out something new to- 
morrow and put everything else on 
the table away. Our decorative acces- 
sories come mostly from nature and 
always change with the seasons— 
quince and forsythia in spring, leaves 
and gourds in fall, silvered branches 
in winter. At the moment I seem to be 
into Chinese lanterns. I found two 
in my mother’s garden and more at 
a flea market.” 

Marjorie hits the Twenty-eighth 
Street flower market early, some- 
times at 6:00 Am. As the author of 
two books on entertaining, she not 
only teaches the tricks of a decora- 
tive life, she plays them—slipping 
a single giant white orchid into its 


“The house was renovated to reconcile our 
love for entertaining with our need for priva- 
cy,” explains Marjorie Reed Gordon (below, 
with Ellery.) “Our efforts were focused on 
bringing the ambiance of the garden indoors.” 





BELOW: “The library has a pan-Asian influence with its antique Chinese red- 
lacquered and gilded desk and richly colored bookcase,” she says. “We had the 
walls hand-scored and painted to look like ivory tile.” Balloon shade fabric 
is from Clarence House. The fringe and cord on the ottoman are from Houleés. 





“The dining room was inspired by Pompeii,’ notes Reed Gordon. 
“It’s fairly spare, in order to provide a calm background for 
the central point, which is the Victorian table. We change acces- 
sories with the seasons.” A Carolyn Brady watercolor hangs over a 
Neoclassical console. At right is a bronze urn from Philippe Farley. 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: “The dining room's indoor/ 
outdoor theme is furthered by the floor’s sten- 
ciled leaves as well as the cabinets and fireplace 
surround, which were given a weather-beaten 
patina,” Reed Gordon points out. The Women 
Look Like Trees is by Nicholas Africano. Brun- 
schwig & Fils fabric on Victorian slipper chairs, 
pouf and pillows. Baccarat rose-filled glass, right. 


own little water capsule and plant- 
ing it in a ball of moss—lush tropi- 
cana for pennies. 

The Gordons see the living room 
as a Venetian palazzo that has seen 
better days. “All these colors are like 
Venice,” she says. “Apricot. Seafoam. 
The sconces look like vines. The 
verdigris planter. The Victorian ter- 
rarium, Victorian furniture, Chinese 
stools, an English stone caryatid from 
the turn of the century. It all just 
seems to fit.” 

To Marjorie, entertaining once meant 
calling a caterer. But Ellery is a pas- 
sionate cook who never makes the 
same dish twice. He dreams up rec- 
ipes on the long flights he takes to 
and from Hong Kong for his men’s ap- 
parel company. The closet-size kitch- 
en with its organized hideaways is 
perfect for him. The oven, set high to 
allow for extra counter space, would 











LEFT: “The master bedroom, with its new- 
ly added barrel-vaulted ceiling and French 
doors, gives us the immensely pleasurable il- 
lusion that we are awakening in Paris,” says 
Marjorie Reed Gordon. “The space used to 
be oppressive.” Scalamandré fabric for bed- 
covering and pillows. Lalique lamps. ABOVE: 
“The terrace serves as our outdoor living room.” 


be useless for most cooks, but at six 
feet five inches tall, he has no prob- 
lem checking the roast. 

And it makes sense that the grand- 
est space is now the dining room, 
perfect for small dinners. Marjorie 
wanted braid and tassels on the win- 


dows, but Ellery persuaded her to 
“keep it simple so we can see the 
sycamores.” Sheer sari cloth draperies 
shot with gold thread shimmer by 
daylight and frame the garden at 
night. The colonnade of cabinets along 
one wall was a complicated collab- 
oration using Ellery’s architectural 
drawing, Marjorie’s concept for the 
trim, a few paint chips and the work 
of a gifted decorative painter named 
Dennis Donegan. 

When Ellery Gordon realized no 
sofa deeper than thirty-three inches 
could make it up the stairway from 

continued on page 200 
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A Mediterranean Pearl 
Anouska Hempel Shapes a Spirited Holiday Residence 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANOUSKA HEMPEL 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“IT’S THE BLITZ approach,” says Anou- 
ska Hempel. “Flash of lightning and 
it’s finished, a house done on the run 
for maximum effect. When you're de- 
signing a house in the Mediterranean 
and the client wants a holiday, you 
don’t fiddle around for months get- 
ting things perfect. You get on with it. 
Perfection can come later.” 

Fashion designer and hotelier Anou- 
ska Hempel knows about perfection, 
and in London she has demanded it 
often—for her hotel, Blakes (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, April 1988); for her 
own house (see Architectural Digest, 
September 1989); for the shop where 


she shows her couture collection. In 
each case, the essential element was 
the group of talented people that she 
affectionately calls her team. “My 
work and my team go together,” the 
designer says. “I can’t do one without 
the other. These are people of great 
ability—set designers from Covent 
Garden, carpenters, gardeners, peo- 
ple who are not chained to fixed 
ideas. If the standard solution isn’t 
right, we think again and work out 
our own way to do something that’s 
never been done before.” 


A residence for clients in the Med- 
iterranean is a good example. “I want- 


“Tt has the feeling of a wandering Arab with his tent and his poles,” says fashion 
designer Anouska Hempel (above) of her design for a house in the Mediterranean. 
. LEFT: The roof terrace at the top of the four-level house has striped awnings that 
are raised and lowered by poles and “echo the sails of the boats that pass below,” she 
says. “Traditional awnings would have been easier, though not nearly as interesting.” 

















ed puffs, like Turkish turbans, at the 
tops of the draperies, so we stuffed 
rolls of fabric with tissue paper, just 
the way I would stuff a huge som- 
brero when putting it into a box. All 
the permanent linings can be added 
later. I wanted to block the fierce 
Mediterranean light with simple can- 
vas panels, so we mounted them with 
tackle from the yacht suppliers down 
the road. Anyone else would proba- 
bly have imported awnings. 

“It’s all about getting things done,” 
Anouska Hempel proclaims. “Good 
ideas have to happen. Lots of people 
have the ideas; not many can actually 
get things accomplished. You have to 
train people for that. It’s the same 
whether I’m preparing a new chef at 
Blakes or teaching household staff 
how to look after linen properly. I 
need good people to get across my 
own stylized look at life.” Her ap- 
proach is basic: “Begin with real tal- 
ent, know what you want them to do, 
praise them when they do it, and en- 
courage them to do the extra bit that 
makes a hero.” 

Her design philosophy is “Give a 
room strength, then toss in a bit of 
nonsense.” So the builders and heavy 
work came first, turning the square 
white concrete box on a hillside into 
architecture. “It looked like a bunker 
by the sea,” she says, “a place for army 
maneuvers rather than a holiday re- 
treat. I had to break out of that box.” 
Two levels of roof terrace, balconies, 
and more terraces below opened it 
up. Then the space within the box 
had to be organized. The staircase 
was moved to the center for symme- 
try and architectural details—cor- 
nices, skirting, arched doors—were 
added. “Order and control are the im- 


“The mid-level rooms are entirely in white 
and bleached colors,’says Anouska Hempel. 
LEFT: The Mughal-style mirrors, bronze rice 
bowls filled with plants and a Thai bed used as 
a low table offset the white in the living room. 


FOLLOWING PAGES: The first-floor terrace, 
swathed in blue and white—“the colors of the 
sea”—and shaded by canvas awnings, is “a 
good place to have breakfast,” says the design- 
er. Clay jars accent the terra-cotta-tile floor. 























portant principles in designing any 
thing,” the designer reasons, “a cou 
ture gown, a room at Blakes or a 
Japanese breakfast.” 

With order installed, the structure 
became a better box, but it was still a 
box. It was time for the team to arrive 
from London, bringing with the 
gallons of white paint (local white 
wash runs out to sea the first time it 
rains), cartons of lime (to strip all the 
wood and stone), white gloves (ta 
wear while working with white fab 
rics), dozens of the local terra-cotta 
storage jars (the best ones all get ex 
ported to London), sewing machines, 
jute tassels and large quantities of 
canvas ribbon to wrap around any- 
thing and everything. 

They set to work, down on their 
knees bleaching the sandstone floors: 
and up ladders with lengths of the 
finest white voile and linen sheeting, 
draperies and bed hangings. Anouska 
Hempel’s method is trial and error on 
the spot until things look right. 

She calls herself an on-site worker, 
a traffic director calling out, “Up a bit 
here, down a bit there.” Many of her 
best ideas come when she’s face-to- 
face with a room and a problem. The 
inspiration for awnings came when 
she was sitting on the roof terrace, the 
sun in her eyes, designing gauntlet 
gloves for her next collection. A trian- 
gular cuff suggested just the right 
shape for blocking the hot midday 
sun from above, leaving space below 
for the view and the breeze. 

The roof terrace is set high amid 
the pine trees, and the fabric takes its 
dark green color from them. The blue 
used on the lowest of the four levels 
comes from the blue of the sea just 
outside. “There's no point in trying to 
be too clever,” Anouska Hempel says. 
“Nothing is better than blue and 
white for a house by the sea.” 

The middle two levels are “an exer- 


LEFT AND RIGHT: Anouska Hempel de- 
signed the chairs in the master bedroom. “The 
puffy white voile draperies are stuffed with 
tissue paper,” she says. A wood column from 
India was raised on a stone plinth for height. 
The English pedestal table has a marble top. 
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“T always find my own way of doing things,” says the designer. ABOVE: A 
first-floor bedroom is draped in blue-and-white fabrics and features Korean 
and Chinese porcelains and a table lamp she created. A sun porch is at left. 


cise,” she says, “in white and all the 
colors that white becomes as it reflects 
the blues of the sea and the sky, 
changing throughout the day.” The 
woodwork is bleached; the local sand- 
stone is scrubbed rather than waxed. 
She got the basics right, then came 
the nonsense, the bits that are just for 
fun, for a quick change whenever the 
mood strikes. Poles lean against the 
blank walls because she hasn't yet 
had time to find the right paintings to 
hang. Ribbons are wrapped around 
the poles because that reminds her of 
Venice and because she likes to wrap 
everything. Bundles of black rye are 
wrapped with raffia; table lamps, 
even the backs of chairs, are wrapped 
and tied with ribbon; white stripes 
are painted around flower pots. “It’s 


called turning a box into something 
amusing,” she says. 


“The bedrooms all have th« 
RIGHT: In the guest bedroom 
from Cyprus and equipped them with nm 


the bed. “The room is so full, you need a po 


It is a house done “on the run,” and 
Anouska Hempel is still running. She 
and the team will return again to 
edge the house along and put the 
perfection into it. She has just found 
some iron filigree screens from Mo- 
rocco to filter the Mediterranean light, 
and next year she'll plant more pots of 
lavender and rosemary in the garden 
next to the breakfast terraces. 

“If you haven't got time for perfec- 
tion before the clients move in, let 
them move in anyway and keep de- 
veloping what you've started,” Anou- 
ska Hempel concludes. “All the best 
design—for clothes or for rooms— 
evolves. Hemlines go up, then they 
go down. A hat gets wrapped with a 
ribbon, then it gets unwrapped. It all 
depends on mood. Nothing should 
remain static. And besides, it’s so nice 
to be asked back.” 0 


linen,” says Anouska Hempel. 

rs in white linen sheeting 
ered around 
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Period Evolution 


in Kennebunkport — 
Edward Lee Cave Restores His Maine Hou 


i 





Edward Lee Cave, who heads his own real es- 
tate firm in Manhattan, has both a professional 
and a personal interest in houses. ABOVE: He 
spends part of the year in the Amos Hutchins 
1806 House, a Federal sea captain's residence 
that he has restored in Kennebunkport, Maine. 


DOMESTICALLY SPEAKING, Edward Lee 
Cave is not monogamous; he has a 
harem of houses—a farm in Con- 
necticut (see Architectural Digest, Oc- 
tober 1985), an apartment in New 
York (see Architectural Digest, July 
1982), an apartment in Paris and a 
Federal house in historic Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, among others. “I just 
can’t resist beautiful houses,” he 
sighs. “I try to buy a house a year 
now, and I’ve never sold any of them.” 

Not that he couldn’t sell them if 
he wanted to—who could sell them 
better? Edward Lee Cave is perhaps 
Manhattan’s premier realtor, the head 
of his own luxury-real-estate firm. He 
is also the financial partner in a Bos- 
ton auction house, which, when it 
comes time to furnish his dearly held 
holdings in homes, comes in handy. 
As does the fact that Cave hunkered 
down at Sotheby’s for seventeen 
taste-wielding years, rising up to the 
position of senior vice-president in 
charge of both the fine- and decora- 
tive-arts sales; he went on to become 
the cofounder of Sotheby’s Inter- 
national Realty. “I sell a way of life 
in New York, and I re-create a w ay 


RIGHT: “The parlor, where guests were 
cially received, is appropriately 

notes Cave. The late-18th-century n 

side chairs are from Portsmouth, New |! 
shire; Indian carpet is 19th century. The \ 
paper, based on a circa 1835 pattern, is from 
Schumacher, as is the damask drapery fabric 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
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of life in my own houses,” he smart- 
ly sums up. 

When Cave was on the lookout for 
a Maine hideaway a few years back, 
he knew he wanted a house in a vil- 
lage, in a village by the sea. “Ken- 
nebunkport’s unspoiled,” he says, 
hastening to add, “except for July and 
August, when it’s a mess of golf, boat- 
ing and socializing. You want a house 
in a New England seaport town for 
September through June, period.” 

What lured Cave to the two-story 
fourteen-room Amos Hutchins 1806 
House—“Historic houses in Kenne- 
bunkport don’t have street numbers, 
they’re known by the name of their 
first owner and their date,” he points 
out—was the thrill of recapturing ev- 
ery stage of its evolution in his own 
restoration and decoration. The origi- 
nal structure on the property was a 
retiring 1740 saltbox set well back 
from the street. Then, in around 1806, 
a local merchant who had prospered 
in the China trade, one John Frost, 
bought the land and in the happy 
flush of new money built a then fash- 
ionable Neoclassical house in the Fed- 
eral style in front of the saltbox, right 
on the street; it was immediately sold 
to the Amos Hutchins family, who re- 
sided in it for much of the nineteenth 
century. The saltbox for its part was 
gutted and suffered the further indig- 
nity of being turned into a carri 
house and stables 
a two-story wing wa 
Federal house, and in 1860) 
early-Victorian enclosed walkway was 
built linking the Federal house to the 
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“Every house I have, however historic, 
you can live in very comfortably today,” 
observes Cave (left, with his cocker span- 
iel, Travis), who also owns residences 
in Connecticut, New York City and Paris. 


RIGHT: An early-19th-century sideboard 
from Christie’s holds an array of enam- 
eled tinware in the dining room, which 
Cave decorated in the Federal style. The 
American primitive portrait is of Miss 
Perkins, a Kennebunkport resident. Ran- 
dom-width floorboards are native pine. 


carriage house and stables. “This was 
a typically practical Maine solution to 
the problem of getting to the barn to 
care for your livestock in the punish- 
ing winters without having to go out- 
side,” says Cave, who today uses the 
saltbox as a garage and potting shed. 

When Cave bought it, the house 
was long overdue for structural work; 
the center chimney, for instance, had 
to be torn down and totally rebuilt. 
“There are two reasons I had the 
courage to take on this and the other 
wonderful places I’ve bought,” Cave 
explains. “One is my contractor, Ron 
Bisson, who's really an eighteenth- 
century craftsman, and the other is 
my lifelong friend Dan Smith, an 
Emmy Award-winning television di- 
rector who has found a new métier 
orchestrating the restoration of these 
houses of mine.” 

The Amos Hutchins house, because 
it evolved over time, from 1740 to 
1806 to 1835 to 1860, gave the ready 
Cave the chance to practice mid- 
eighteenth-century, early-nineteenth- 
century and mid-nineteenth-century 
decoration. It turned out that he al- 
ready had roughly a quarter of the 
furniture for the Maine house parked 
in his Connecticut barn, “because when 
[ see something beautiful I buy it,” he 
says. “I had a year and a half to assem- 
ble the furniture, and every weekend, 
in Connecticut, Maine or Rhode Is- 
land, | was at an auction sale. I also 
ppen to be one of the best clients of 

iuction house. I’d say that 
y percen. of the furniture 


in nos Hutchins house is from 
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Maine itself, but it’s all New England.” 

The house is handsome—it’s paint- 
ed gray and slate blue, with white 
trim and burgundy doors, and boasts 
a restored widow's walk. The center 
| hall is covered in a 1795 wallpaper pat- 
| tern—one used by Thomas Jefferson 
in his house in Paris—that continues 
up the stairs. To the left is the front 
parlor; to the right, the dining room. 
“I did the whole house in Federal— 
| the doors are all faux-bois, which they 
} would have had then—except for the 
parlor, the public room, the room 
where guests were received, which I 
} did in Victorian because I wanted it to 
reflect the redecoration, the updating, 
that would certainly have taken place 
around 1860 with the last addition.” 
To that re-creative end, Cave had 
some of his Federal furniture uphol- 
stered in Victorian colors, and had 
Victorian chinoiserie paper smoothed 
on the wall just as the family might 
have done to be “up-to-date.” The re- 
sult is everything a parlor should be— 
a stiff, somewhat stuffy room. 

The “keeping room” at the back 
of the house, on the other hand—the 
big room where the family cooked 
and ate informally—Cave did in mid- 
eighteenth-century Colonial style, re- 
flecting the house’s earliest origins. 
This room is more simply and com- 
fortably furnished than the rest of the 
house; it has an easiness, a tone not in 
excess of its occasion, and is used for 
reading or for lunch on a rainy day. 

The dining room, like the parlor, 
has light on three sides. “It’s one of 
the brightest, happiest rooms I've ever 
been in,” Cave declares. He decorated 
it in pure 1806 Federal style, from the 
design of the draperies to the color 
of the woodwork. “Wonderful, funny 
green,” says Cave, adding, “The din- 
ing room is where, day in and day 
out, we have dinner, and it’s always 
lobster—I swear I had the trim paint- 
ed green because the lobster looks 


OPPOSITE: The master bedroom has what 
Cave calls a “very 1806 feeling.” The 19th-cen- 
tury carpet is the type that prosperous Victori- 
ans would have used to cover humble pine 
floors. American silhouettes join an early-19th- 
century view of Algiers above the fireplace. 





ABOVE: In 1860 the main house, right, was connected to the 1740 saltbox, left, that 
first occupied the property. “The saltbox was gutted in around 1835 and turned into 
the carriage house and stables,” says Cave, who uses it as a garage and potting shed. 


so good against it.” The furniture is 
all high style—witness the late-eigh- 
teenth-century mahogany chairs, the 
circa 1800 dining table with “D” ends, 
the sideboard that was surely made 
in Boston or Salem. There’s an Ameri- 
can primitive portrait of a prim Miss 
Perkins, a local resident. “You can 
be fairly certain she never married,” 
Cave says with a chuckle. (Her broth- 
er, a sea captain, swells over the sofa 
in the parlor.) 

Right above the dining room is the 
master bedroom. A nineteenth-centu- 
ry rust-and-beige New England fitted 
carpet—the original “wall-to-wall” 
carpet—with a stylized foliate motif 
covers the pine floors that prosperous 
Victorian merchants would undoubt- 
edly have considered too humble 
to leave exposed. The master bed 
is a pencil-post maple. Over the fire- 
place are a jamboree of American sil- 
houettes, an early-nineteenth-century 


continued on page 201 





ABOVE: Carved Victorian brackets are from 


the 1860 addition. In renovating and furnish- 
ing the house, Cave, working with Dan Smith, 
who supervised the restoration, and Ron Bis- 
son, the contractor, took care to preserve the 
evolution of the structures from 1740 to 1860. 
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“A Victorian row house in Georgetown was 


turned into a second residence for Aileen 
Mehle (left), who writes the column “Suzy” 
for Wand Women’s Wear Daily. “It was a wreck, 
but I bought it because of the street,” she 
explains. “It's very quiet, with beautiful trees.” 


OPPOSITE: “I wanted a dressy, sophisticated 
petit salon,’ says Mehle of the living room. The 
oil of flowers is Dutch; beyond is a contempo- 
rary singerie painting. The open-arm chair is 
Regency; the rope-twist chair is Napoleon III 
style. Coral silk and tapestry fabrics, Brun- 
schwig & Fils. Leopard-print carpets by Stark. 


Aileen Mehle’s Georgetown 


The Columnist Converts a Victorian Row House into a Telling Second Residence 


ARCHITECTURE BY ROBERT SHERRILL OF 
WINTHROP FAULKNER & PARTNERS 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANN DOWNEY 
TEXT BY AILEEN MEHLE 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 





AT FIRST GLANCE it really didn’t look like 
much of anything. Just another Victo- 
rian row house in Washington, D.C., 
sitting forlornly in the middle of the 
block. A rather sad red-brick house, 
four stories high, a hundred years old 
and, from the look of it, neither cared 
for nor cherished since, who knows, 
maybe Victoria’s time. Gone to seed 
inside and out. A heap. 

But, oh, it was on such a beautiful 
street: quiet, only a block long, lined 
with towering trees, with brick side- 
walks and pretty period houses paint- 
ed lovely colors. Best of all, it was 
right in the heart of Georgetown. 


RIGHT: Mehle called on architect Robert Sher- 
rill and contractor Peter Wilson to gut the 
house and rework the layout of rooms. “It's 
warm yet sophisticated, with elegance, dash 
and cheerfulness—it suits Aileen’s person- 
ality perfectly,” says designer Ann Downey 
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“I connected the entrance hall, living room and library by painting all three butter yellow,” Downey notes. A 19th-century de- 
coupage by Duke Pini di San Miniato is over the mantel in the library, where Mehle had bookcases added. At left are paintings 
of French castles. The low table was made from a 19th-century Chinese lacquered panel. Clarence House upholstery fabric. 


I have always loved Georgetown. 
One of Washington’s most desirable 
residential areas, it’s more than just a 
fascinating little village, heavy with 
atmosphere, brimming with history, 
a charming anomaly within a big, 
bustling city. True Georgetown lov- 
ers—addicts, really—invariably refer 
to it as a state of mind. “There’s a dif- 
ferent feeling in the air,” they’Il in- 
sist. Whatever the reasons, once you 
fall under its spell, the thought of liv- 
ing anywhere else becomes almost, 
well, unthinkable. 

During the years I spent in Wash- 
ington I lived in four or five George- 


town houses, big and small. Once I 
tried Maryland and the suburbs—I 
couldn’t wait to come running back to 
N Street. If it was good enough for the 
Lincolns it was good enough for me. 
But that was then. Now I live and 
work in New York City, where if you 
don’t get out of town now and again 
you lose your mind. So a couple of 
years ago I decided that buying a 
house in Georgetown was better than 
buying a house in the country. An 
hour on the shuttle beats hours in a 
car lurching toward Southampton. I 
bought the heap, and then I set about 


making it beautiful. 


The work that had to be done just 
to make it habitable—forget beauti- 
ful—was daunting. Wholesale gutting 
was a must, leaving only the exterior 
walls, the floors and the roof intact. 
Robert Sherrill of the Washington 
firm Winthrop Faulkner & Partners 
was the project architect. Peter Wilson 
of Peter Wilson Design & Construc- 
tion was the contractor. They might 
as well have built a whole new house. 

Every interior wall had to be re- 
located, and the rooms were recon- 
figured to make them attractive and 
livable. Air-conditioning and central 
heating were installed. The electrical 
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An unfinished basement and garage area was transformed into a vibrant garden room that opens onto a walled garden at the rear 
of the town house. “The trellis- painted walls, rattan furniture and floral fabric give a tropical lushness to a once dark and unused 
space,” says Downey. The watercolors at left are by Peter Max; at right, an abstract watercolor by Karel Appel. Sisal rug, Stark. 


wiring and the plumbing through- 
out were replaced. All the baths are 
sparkling new. The existing kitchen, 
dreadful and dilapidated, was re- 
moved and replaced with what is 
now one of the best rooms in the 
house, a smart, uptown black-and- 
white space overlooking the garden. 
Six people can dine at the marble 
table in black tie or lunch in jeans. 
The unfinished basement and garage 
area was turned into a stunning gar- 
den room and guest bedroom flood- 
ed with light. 

In most Victorian houses, the first 
thing you see when you walk in the 


door is an ugly staircase leading to 
the upper floors, narrow and awk- 
ward. Perhaps the finest stroke in the 
remodeling process was moving the 
stairs to the middle of the house be- 
tween the living room and library 
and widening them substantially. 
Behold—an instant new dimension! 
Where the original stairs had been, a 
powder room was built. An unsightly 
fireplace oddly located between the 
living room and library was removed, 
and the library fireplace—with a new 
dark-green-marble face—was opened 


‘up for coziness and warmth. 


Now the house was ready for inte- 


rior designer Ann Downey and her 
unique touch. Ann always knows ex- 
actly what I want and that I hate wait- 
ing around to get it. “This is either a 
big little house or a little big house,” 
she said, and set to work. Her chal- 
lenge began in the living room— 
what I consider the petit salon—which 
was an unusual shape and the devil to 
decorate. She made it dressy and so- 
phisticated, painting the walls a but- 
tery-yellow strié and covering the 
floors with the same velvety leopard- 
print rugs she’d used in the library 
and along the length of the staircase. 
The furnishings came from all over. 
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The entire fourth floor is now a suite for Aileen Mehle. “I wanted an English country look,” she explains. “Comfortable, light 
and crisp, not faded and dowdy.” In the sitting room, a watercolor inscribed to Mehle by Peter Max is displayed over the sofa. 
The green-painted bureau plat is her desk. Floral fabric and fringe here and in the master bedroom are from Brunschwig & Fils. 


The nineteenth-century crystal chan- 
delier in the living room once occu- 
pied the bedroom of my New York 
apartment. The sofa was specially 
made, covered in a coral damask and 
plumped up with pillows from my 
collection. The four rope-twist chairs 
in the Napoleon III style were bought 
at auction and covered in a coral 
silk print. The yellow silk draperies, 
heavy with fringe, are the same color 
as the walls. The parquetry low table 
is a hundred years old, and the o 
blood Venetian table, also from my 
New York apartment, is from the sev- 
enteenth century. 
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The little library is alive with col- 
or: lacquered yellow walls, a pair of 
love seats covered in red-and-green 
cotton. The bookcases on either side 
of the fireplace were built in, and 
the low table was made from a nine- 
teenth-century Chinese lacquered pan- 
el. At the fireplace is a fine pair of 
nineteenth-century French chenets. 

The garden room is a trellised glo- 
ry, filled with color and lacquered a 
glossy green. What I call the “Passage 
to India” rattan furniture is covered 
with chintz. The room can be used for 
dining, summer and winter. Indis- 
pensable for entertaining is the bar, 


lacquered green and fitted with brass 
fixtures, an Ann Downey addition. 

The guest suite encompasses the 
entire third floor, with a bedroom, 
dressing room and bath and a tiny 
terrace. It’s warm and comfortable, 
painted white and done in soothing 
colors in the English country style. 
Everything is blue and white—drap- 
eries, bedcovering and upholstery. The 
mahogany headboard and tables add 
substance, and the antique mahog- 
any-and-ormolu French wine cooler 
makes a gorgeous planter. 

Up on the fourth floor is the Ai- 
leen Mehle Suite, a light-filled sit- 
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“T designed the master bedroom as a bright refuge from the city,” says Downey. Mehle plans to fill the adjoining balcony with 
tubs of flowers. “Just to be up on the fourth floor and look out on the trees and the pretty houses—that’s why I bought this place,” 
she says. “It feels like a million miles from New York.” Next to the mirror are watercolors by Angna Enters. Tiffany’s cachepots. 


The fourth floor has an English country 
feeling, but crisp and fresh, with pinkish-mauve 
walls and tulip-printed chintz everywhere. 





ting room, bedroom and bath. It too 
has an English country feeling, but 
crisp and fresh, with pinkish-mauve 
walls and tulip-printed glazed chintz 
everywhere. The furniture in both 
rooms is creamy white except for the 
walnut Louis XVI bergére in the sitting 
room and the Louis XV bergére in the 


bedroom. I filled the little painted 
nineteenth-century Mexican trastero 
with books and pictures. 

The sad red-brick exterior? Now it's 
painted a happy lemon yellow with 
black shutters and white trim. The 
house looks as though it’s smiling. I 
know Lam. 
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Simply New York 


A Pared-Down Approach Redefines an Apartment in United Nations Plaza 


- 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID WALKER TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVER PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“The original space had been very traditional, with columns and moldings,” says interior designer David Walker of Carole and Ronald 
Litoff’s apartment in United Nations Plaza in Manhattan. “We stripped everything out and made it contemporary instead.” BELOW: 
Robert Longo’s 1988 Meryl commands the entrance hall. OPPOSITE: On a living room pedestal is a 1980 sculpture by Douglas Abdell. 


THE LARGE apartment in United Na- 
tions Plaza has one of New York's 
spectacular views: the East River, the 
Queensboro Bridge and the United 
Nations complex, not to mention roofs 
and towers and passing boats. In the 
daytime there's dazzling sunshine or 
dramatic clouds; in the evening, a 
million glowing lights. But interior 
designer David Walker and clients 
Carole and Ronald Litoff found the 
view fragmented because the previ- 
ous owners had divided the space 
into several rooms, diminishing the 
full beauty of the urban panorama. 
One by one unnecessary partitions 
came down, small rooms vanished 
and the main area of the apartment 
grew. In the end they managed to 
link twenty windows along the entire 
wall facing east: a single transpar- 
ent band, an ever-shifting mural. 
“We didn’t want anything to fight 
with the view or distract us from it,” 
Carole Litoff says. 

Having outgrown their East Side 
house, the Litoffs began their lei- 
surely search for another apartment 
in the mid-eighties. It took them 
two years. They were looking for 
space and, above all, light. Even 
before finding their new residence, 
they were thinking about a designer, 
and young David Walker—who had set 
up his own business only a short 
time before, after several years in a 
larger firm—was a leading candidate. 
He would often accompany them 
on their hunts. “When we first saw 
the United Nations Plaza apartment 

































































three years ago,” Walker remembers, 
“Carole was unimpressed. She’s a per- 
fectionist, with a clear idea of what 
she wants. The space had been so 
badly exploited that it was hard to 
imagine its real possibilities. There 
were heavy draperies, stenciled de- 
signs, painted ceilings, mosaics. It was 
all very dark. But I said, ‘This is it 
And she was quickly convinced.” 

For ten months the Litoffs lived in a 
hotel, while every detail of the new 
place was planned and replanned, 
and painstakingly executed. Eventu- 
ally, not a square inch of the original 
décor remained. From their previous 
residence they brought nothing ex- 
cept a few silver objects. The apart- 
ment was a tabula rasa. 

While the residents are not collec- 
tors in the traditional sense, they have 
always lived with design and have 
worked in a creative atmosphere as 
manufacturers of fine gold jewelry. 
They regularly visit galleries and mu- 
seums, and they knew what they 
were after: contemporary works by 
artists they felt strongly about. The 
pictures and the small sculptures, 
however, were not to be mere decora- 
tion. The walls for paintings were 
selected from the start and were care- 
fully arranged to be free of light 
fixtures, sockets, even switches. “We 
didn’t want to mar the integrity of the 
works,” Carole Litoff says. 

Although the Litoffs travel abroad a 
good deal, the artists they have col- 
lected are mostly American: Richard 
Serra, Sol LeWitt, Douglas Abdell, 
Theodoros Stamos. The entrance hall 
is vivified by two large charcoal 
figures by Robert Longo, swirling 
human presences that immediately 
establish the cool drama of the apart- 
ment. The collection of smaller ob- 
jects has been assembled slowly and 
affectionately—a Paloma Picasso box, 
Italian terra-cotta washed pots. All 
the works of art in the apartment 
were acquired both for their inherent 
value and for their capacity to harmo- 
nize with the whole. 

Carole Litoff also fell in love with 
miniature topiary: live trees trimmed 
into pom-pom-like balls that strike a 





ABOVE: “The Litoffs’ art collection was important to the overall design,” says Walker. 
“They wanted furnishings kept to a minimum so that the works would stand out.” Infinity 
Series by Theodoros Stamos hangs in the living room above a Mies van der Rohe stool. 


green note in the midst of the pre- 
dominating beige and ivory and rose 
of the décor. The metal-and-leather 
furniture, which includes pieces by 
Le Corbusier and Mies van der Rohe 
that date from the late twenties, gives 
the interiors a modern edge. 

Clients and designer agreed that 
there should be some kind of seat 
running under the line of windows, 
over the heating and air-condition- 


OPPOSITI 
explains Walker 


ing units. They finally settled on a 
pale-rose-colored marble from Italy. * 
But then an iron stripping had to 
be made to fit under the marble and 
reinforce it. “It’s one of the most 
expensive things in the entire house,” 
Carole Litoff says ruefully, “and you 
can't see it!” 

But solidity, both visible and in- 
visible, is a hallmark of the couple’s 
residence. The same Italian marble 


When the Litoffs first purchased the place, it was dark and heavy in feeling,” 
\Ve opened the rooms up in order to showcase the spectacular views.” 


On the low table is an untitled 1983 sculpture by Keith Haring. Silver boxes from Tiffany’s. 














ABOVE: “The Litoffs entertain a lot and asked for a dining room that was comfortable 
and not stiff and formal,” says Walker. “They needed a space where they could also eat more 
casual meals and not feel ill at ease.” Candlesticks from Tiffany’s. Baccarat stemware. 


is used for the bar and four baths. 
The master bedroom, which is natu- 
rally more intimate, does not have 
the vast, open eastern view. Instead, 
it overlooks secluded Beekman Place, 
that quiet, austerely domestic street 
that typifies a certain Old New York. 
But the colors, materials and textures 
that are used in the private part of the 
apartment continue from the main 
area, further underlining the harmo- 
ny of the design. 

“We decided we didn’t want to eat 
in the kitchen anymore,” recalls Car- 
ole Litoff, “so we deliberately made it 
small.” The footage gained by reduc 
ing the kitchen to essential functional 
dimensions made possible another “art 
wall” and an adequate dining room, 


where the couple now eat their meals. 

Their favorite time for having guests 

is early evening, when the East River 

is bathed in a sunset glow, the city’s 

lights begin to come on and the lines 

of cars on the Queensboro Bridge be- 
yme a silent, kinetic spectacle. 

When the project was finally over, 
David Walker and his associates pre- 
sented the Litoffs with a set of matted 
photographs of their finished apart- 
ment. And they added, as a special 


tribute to Carole, a blow-up repro- 


duction of the word impeccable and its 
definition, taken straight from Web- 
ter’s. Ina place distinguished by its 
tact and understatement, the word 
seems to re-echo, but—of course—in 


a suitably muted tone. 





“The master bedroom is at the back of the 


apartment and extremely quiet and private,” 
Walker points out. “The Litoffs requested 
that I keep it clean-lined and uncluttered. 
It’s a very organized space, with bleached-out 
wood cabinetry everywhere.” Robert Court- 
~vxight’s 1989 untitled collage is reflected in 
the mirror’ Brunschwig & Fils silk bedcovering. 
Soe 


cies 








ABOVE: An erupting volcano punctuates the South Seas—inspired landscape of the 
Mirage in Las Vegas. The hotel sits on 100 acres featuring a 20,000-gallon aquarium 
and a habitat for white tigers as well as a casino and some 3,000 rooms and suites. 
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he hotel's resident designers, Janellen Sachs 
Radoff and Roger R Thomas (above), were 
asked by Mirage chairman Stephen A. Wynn 
to create the Villas—what Thomas describes 


as “the most lavish, elegant and comfortable 
accommodations on earth.” The eight private 
apartments are reserved for the hotel's top 
gamblers, celebrities and ot! vited guests 
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THE BEST WAY to appreciate Las Vegas is 
to drive there on a moonless night, 
speeding through the darkness and 
emptiness of the Mojave Desert. Sud- 
denly, you hit the Strip, and the 
conflagration of light—flashing and 
vibrating and beckoning—is an al- 
most palpable shock. 

At that moment, you know what 
Robert Venturi, Denise Scott Brown 
and Steven Izenour, the authors of 
the controversial architectural study 
Learning from Las Vegas, meant when 
they wrote, “Essential to the imag- 
ery of pleasure-zone architecture are 
lightness, the quality of being an oasis 
in a perhaps hostile context, height- 
ened symbolism, and the ability to 
engulf the visitor in a new role.” 

Within this man-made oasis of peo- 
ple and palm trees and borrowed wa- 
ter, the casino hotels act as smaller 
oases, refuges from the cacophony 
that surrounds them. In these self- 

‘ined theme parks, the light nev- 

the air-conditioning never 

ks remind guests, es- 

lly tl .ed over the gam- 
of time. 


easure zones 


NI31S7303 119 


BELOW: Thomas saw the Villas as small cha- 
teaus from the 18th and 19th centuries, and 
the marble hall linking the suites is embel- 
lished with European antiques and reproduc- 
tions. Fabric from Clarence House covers the 
A. Rudin ottomans; trim, Brunschwig & Fils. 





ARCHITECTURE BY JOEL D. BERGMAN, AIA 


e 
The Vill h oF ATANOIA OSI 
c las at t e INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROGEA P THOMAS AND 


JANELLEN SACHS RADOFF OF ATLANDIA DESIGN 
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Eight Private Guest Suites Transform the 
City’s Image of High Style 
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Each villa contains an entrance hall, living room, library, two or three bedrooms with baths and dressing rooms and a private walled 
garden with a lap pool, spa and putting green. ABOVE: The living room in one of the two-bedroom villas has a marble fireplace and 
faux-marbre trim. The dining chairs are from A. Rudin. Shagreen box on the low table is from Baker, Knapp & Tubbs. Carpet from Stark. 


on the Strip is the Mirage, which is 
best known for its forty-foot-high er- 
satz volcano that erupts every fifteen 
minutes each night. Guests line up to 
see the dolphin pools, the white-tiger 
habitat and the shark-filled aquarium 
behind the check-in desk. They stare 
up at the ninety-foot-high atrium en- 
closing a miniature rain forest, where 
tropical plants and flowers are regu- 
larly dampened by a computer-con- 
trolled micromist. The hotel’s South 
Seas theme is relentlessly reinforced 
by a visual vocabulary ranging from 
the Caribbean-style ice-cream parlor 
to the omnipresent logo of flu 
cent-colored palm trees. 


OPPOSITE: In one of the villa’s bedro 
to offer traditional comfort together wit 


by bedside controls.” The striped bedco 
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But the Mirage also offers some- 
thing most visitors will never see. The 
Villas and the Lanai Suites, the pri- 
vate domain of celebrities, tycoons 
and the world’s top gamblers, are 
concealed behind an _ inconspicu- 
ous locked door near the conference 
rooms. Norman Schwarzkopf and 
Jimmy Carter have each stayed there. 
So have Calvin Klein, Marvin Davis 
and Arnold Palmer. Michael Jackson, 
a Las Vegas habitué, likes his Lanai 
Suite so much that he asked to bring 
his platinum records and images of 
himself to personalize what is now 
known as the Michael Jackson Suite. 

(he gamblers who stay in the Mi- 


rage’s private apartments are not or- 
dinary high rollers—the Villas and 
the Lanai Suites were designed for 
a much smaller group who play for 
almost unimaginable stakes. “These 
are the players who bet a hundred 
thousand dollars on the turn of a 
card, seventy cards an hour, for six- 
teen hours at a time,” says the Mi- 
rage’s chairman of the board, Stephen 
A. Wynn. “I couldn’t spend five sec- 
onds with these guys.” 

Wynn is reluctant to name names, 
but he acknowledges, “Of the top two 
hundred gamblers in the world, not 
one is an American.” Instead, they 
come from Hong Kong, Japan, Ma- 


ces the rooms expansive scale. “We designed the bedrooms 


ence,” T as points out. “The lighting and draperies can be operated 


\ Manuel Canovas. Lounge chair trim is from Schumacher. 


ABOVE: Italianate landscape elements alternate with palm trees in the formal garden of the same suite. Twelve-foot-high walls border- 
ing the lap pool and spa were built to increase privacy for entertaining. The villas all have outdoor sound systems and micromist cooling. 
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A Mughal-style painting hangs in the living/dining area in a three- 
bedroom villa with black-granite floors. “It was designed for dra- 
ma,” notes Radoff. “We then added ample seating.” Meals are 
prepared by the Villas’ kitchens. Sofa fabric, Cowtan & Tout; fab- 
rics on sofa pillows and dining chair backs from \C hana House. 


laysia and Singapore, from Argen- 
tina and Mexico and Venezuela, from 
Turkey and the Arab countries of the 
Middle East. “They are like heads of 
state,” Wynn adds. “Very powerful, 
spoiled, sought after, inaccessible.” 

No effort is spared to persuade 
them to do their gambling at the Mi- 
rage. Developing the business, he 
says, cost some $40 million to $50 mil- 
lion. To maintain it, the hotel has two 
company jets and retains a network 
of well-connected Mirage representa- 
tives around the world. 

According to Wynn, his major com- 
petition comes from the Hilton and 
Caesars Palace. On the international 
level, he says, Las Vegas now has no 
competition as a big-time gambling 
mecca, even from Monte Carlo, Lon- 
don and Macao. “We have a Chinese 
New Year’s dinner here for eighteen 
hundred guests,” he says. “One time 
I was sitting next to the head of a casi- 
no on Macao, and he looked around 
the room and said, ‘Every rich guy in 
Hong Kong is here.’ ” 

The eight palatial suites called the 
Villas are the Mirage’s latest salvo in 
the competition. They are probably 
the most lavish gesture in Las Vegas's 
history of pampering the favored few. 
Linking the villas is a 375-foot hall 
surfaced in marble, furnished with 
antiques and reproductions and light- 
ed by crystal chandeliers. The villas 
come in two sizes: The smaller two- 
bedroom, five-bath version measures 
3,170 square feet, with its own 3,130- 
square-foot garden that features a 
spa, swimming pool, lawn and putt- 
ing green. The three-bedroom, sev- 
en-bath suite configuration measures 
4,200 square feet and has a 3,880- 
square-foot garden. The ceilings and 
the French doors that open to the 
walled garden are twelve feet high. 

The reason for the ratio of bed- 


rooms to baths is that each bedroom 
has two master baths. His has a mar- 
ble-lined g¢ enough for ten, 
while hers outsize whirl- 
pool bath. S r closet; 


he has a pair . of 
golf balls, all sta 


cent-colored palm 





His-and-hers baths and dressing rooms adjoin each villa bedroom. In a three-bed- 
room villa, walls sheathed in marble offset by black-lacquered trim highlight a 
man’s bath, which also has a marble-lined shower. Vase is from Baker, Knapp & Tubbs. 


Each villa has a spacious entrance 
hall, a large living room and a smaller 
library with a bar, stereo, television 
and CD player. Regular guests will 
find their favorite compact discs on 
the shelves when they arrive. Some 
apartments have kitchens to accom- 
modate guests whose entourages in- 
clude their personal chefs. 

Forget all the clichés about red 
and purple flocked wallpaper, heart- 
shaped beds and whirlpool baths in 
the living room. That was the visual 
message back in the days of Bugsy 
Siegel, when casino operators delib- 
erately tried to link gambling with 
sex. Today, even the highest of the 
high rollers bring along their fami- 
lies to Las Vegas. 


t the Mirage guests, Wynn says, 


“They're urbane, sophisticated citi- 
zens of the world. They don’t want a 
purple room with a Jacuzzi in the 
middle of it.” The hotel's in-house in- 
terior designers, Roger R Thomas and 
Janellen Sachs Radoff, came up with a 
relatively sober, elegant style more 
evocative of the Paris Ritz than a bor- 
dello. Colors are quiet and neutral, 
mostly pale gray, black, beige and 
cream and executed in the most luxu- 
rious of fabrics and trims. 

“We got to buy all the fabrics we’d 
always looked at and never been able 
to afford,” says Thomas. “When the 
trim man got to seventy-five thou- 
sand yards of braid and gimp, he just 
stopped counting.” 

Style isn’t everything, of course. 

continued on page 201 
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“We wanted the bedrooms to be distinct in 
millwork, furnishings, color and mood,” says 
Thomas. Neoclassical and Empire elements un- 
derscore the formality of one of the bedrooms. 
Manuel Canovas side chair and drapery fabric. 









THE COUPLE—an industrialist and his 


wife—might have aspired to own any 
country property in France: a chateau 
with poetic symmetries, a hunting 
lodge with a park of ancient trees, the 
manor of a great vineyard, a dazzling 
Art Déco villa on a bluff by the sea. 
They chose, instead, a cluster of four 
small peasant houses in a Norman 
village, and, with the help of the emi- 
nent French interior designer Serge 
Royaux, made of them what Royaux 
calls “the perfect maison bourgeoise 





the ideal French country house.” 

The ideal house is always a subjec- 
tive construct, and in this case, the 
couple—who thrive on the visits of 
their children and grandchildren 
sacrificed the spac! 
have found unde: 
the possibility, as Royau 
much independence.” After exter: 
reconstruction, the compound now 
comprises a master dwelling and its 
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A Norman Conquest 


Investing a Family’s Small Farm in France with Civilized Grace 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SERGE ROYAUX 





ABOVE: Set amid a garden in the wooded terrain of Normandy is the main house of a four-building com- 
pound that was restored for an industrialist and his family. “It's a very personal place for a collec- 
tor,’ says interior designer Serge Royaux. “The beautiful art and objects fit so well into the spaces.” 


three attached but discrete satellites, 
each containing two bedrooms, a living 
room and a bath. There is a small dining 
room in the main house, and on holi- 
day weekends the family is obliged 
to take its meals in the parental sa- 
lon. The children’s and guest wings 
evolved slowly, each acquiring what 
Royaux calls a particular “calm and 
earthly” coloration: blue and white, 
green and coral, lemon and rose. 

The owners’ private quarters had 
naturally been Royaux’s first priority, 
and they are somewhat grander than 

e casual but still hardly rustic 


id central staircase was 


he high-ceilinged entrance hall, which is paved with terra-cotta tiles, 
\ ‘ollection of 18th-century furniture and contemporary art. Above a pair 
ls and a Louis XVI draft screen is a 1985 untitled work by Agnes Martin. 
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moved from a neighboring manor. An- 
cien régime boiserie was installed in 
the main salon, and a smaller, adjacent 
sitting room was hung with silk—an 
exception to Royaux’s rule that “de- 
spite the formality of the furniture, 
which is nearly all Louis XVI of the 
best quality, the fabrics should remain 
unpretentious.” As Royaux says, “This 
is, after all, a little farm.” 

Whatever their scale, Royaux ap- 
proaches all his residential commis- 
sions in the same fashion: “You first 
have to see how people live. You have to 
know whom you are working for.” In 
this case, he has had the professional 
luck and personal pleasure of observing 
his clients for over a decade: He de- 
signed their Paris apartment and the 
husband's corporate headquarters. The 


wife, he notes, is a passionate gardener 
whose domain is the outdoors. She is 
not, in fact, all that interested in interi- 
ors. Her husband, on the other hand, 
is “extremely sure of his taste,” says 
Royaux. He is a “haunter” of galleries 
and antiques shops, an “avid collector” 
of the best contemporary art and eigh- 
teenth-century furniture. “He loves 
the great gesture. That is to say, he 
freely buys what he finds irresistible. 
If his house is bourgeois, his store- 
rooms are princely. They give him the 
privilege of being able to use a com- 
mode stamped by Adam Weisweiller, 
or to look at a Renoir for a while, and 
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Wrapped in provincial Louis XVI boiserie, the 
low-beamed DAC emer ConmAre Mm ereleay ATS and 
Sean se ihe 1932 work by Hans Reict e 
Weel imouear merlot a Rai eet 
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An upstairs bedroom’s walls, bed and pair of painted round-back Louis XVI-style fauteuils are covered in a floral toile d’Aix that Royaux 
had reproduced from an 18th-century pattern. The Louis XV marquetry commode, which is decorated with a marble top, holds a Direc- 
toire gilded and patinated clock and candlesticks. The quartet of watercolor portraits around the mirror date from the 18th century. 


then to change them when his room 
or his eye needs to be refreshed. 
Nothing in his apartment, his country 
house or his office is ever static.” 
Given the quality of his materials 
and the exigence of his clients’ taste, 
the designer’s greatest challenge, 
he says, “was to retain the character 
of what was once a peasant house 
with relatively modest proportions, 
while giving the rooms variety and 
an atmosphere of refinement.” The 
commode bearing the 
mark of Versailles and a rare Savonne- 


inventory 


rie carpet were not too imposing 
for the salon. For the hu 
study, Royaux fashioned his 
version of the striped ticking 
Napoleon's office at Malmaison. B 
the modern oils from his clients 


collection were, he decided, “too 
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important and not relaxing enough” 
for the bedrooms, where, in their 
place, he grouped Dubuffet pen-and- 
ink drawings and eighteenth-century 
etchings and watercolors. With the 
exception of the silk walls in the 
sitting room and the tobacco vel- 
vet armchairs in the study, he es- 
chewed costly fabrics—or perhaps 
one should say rich ones. For cost 
was not a primary consideration 
when Royaux had seven antique toiles 
reproduced for the house, all in 
tones of rose and tea—a different 
one for each bedroom. 
[he Norman farm was a congenial 
1ux ON several counts: 
sity and dis- 
the virtual 
en with 
t re was 


also that taste for “discretion” that the 
designer and his clients share. “They 
live in the country much as I do,” 
he explains. “This is truly my own 
style—rather more lavish, perhaps, 
but I too love Louis XVI furniture 
mixed with contemporary art; plain 
colors; old boiseries, white-painted 
chairs; and cretonnes. I even used one 
of the toiles I had reprinted for them 
in my own country living room.” 
Discreet is a word with many nu- 
ances for Royaux: subtle, appropriate, 
subdued, refined—well bred in one’s 
reticence. He describes his clients as 
“des gens discrets,’ which perhaps best 
translates as “private people.” It is 
a quirk of the French language that 
there is no precise word for privacy. 
But Royaux has translated the con- 
cept of the private life and the private 





| 


jouse into his own classical idiom. 
: jOne of the joys of this little farm is 
® that you don't realize it’s there,” he 
Jays. “It is hidden behind an old wall, 
just off the main street of the village. 
You push through a heavy door to 
juddenly find what seems to be a 
very tidy old farmhouse set in a rav- 
ishing garden, abutting the forest of 
h chateau. It has that greatest of all 
puxuries: simplicity.” 0 


RIGHT: Displayed on an 18th-century marble- 
Hopped mahogany armoire in a guest bedroom 
jare a trio of works by Loic Le Groumellec and 
ti 19th-century bronze bust. A pair of pen-and- 
ink drawings by Dubuffet flank the gilt mirror. 
} 


aS 
Aes 


)BELOW: Royaux’'s use of striped fabric in the ce 
nusband’s study was inspired by Napoleon's 
)pffice at Malmaison. The fauteuils and desk are 

Louis XVI style. Sporting prints are 19th century. 
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W. N. Pugin for Minton & Company, 

Bone china; 9%" in diameter. Execut- 

‘ish art pottery became a recog- 

I bed plate displays motifs typi- 
cal Revival style. Haslam & 
Whi Vase, Della Robbia 
Potte: : " high. Al- 
though i ter the Flor- 
entine des \ family, the 
firm used oth this Per- 
sian design. Ch; fon 


WITHIN THE GREAT British design re- 
form known as Arts and Crafts, one 


of the movement's most conspicuous 


successes was the brilliant variety of 
artistic pottery it engendered. The 
pottery craze, as it was called, was 
genuine. The phenomenon was pop- 
ular enough to be ridiculed by Punch, 
and between the mid-1860s and the 


advent of World War I, more than 
twenty-five art potteries were estab- 
lished in England to supply an avid 
and awakened public taste. Ceramics 
attracted gifted painters and design- 
ers because beautiful and practical 
things could be made while uphold- 
ing the Ruskinian ideals of creative 
collaboration and traditional work- 





manship. Perhaps equally appealing 
to the craftsman, the basic material of 
ceramics testifies to the power of the 
maker’s hand. Unlike marble, gold or 
other materials that society declares 
precious, a mound of earth has no in- 
trinsic value until transformed by the 
potter. Delighted by this idea, British 
artists and designers wrought most 


uncommon objects from the spinning 
of common clay. 

England, of course, had long been 
a leader in manufacturing pottery 
and porcelain. The industry’s meth- 
ods were sound, even if the ornament 
was often overblown and indiscrimi- 


- nate. The technical foundation was 


there, but the spirit of personal hand- 





Incense Holder, Christopher Dresser for Lin- 
thorpe Pottery, circa 1880. Ceramic; 10%" high. 
Emphasizing the Arts and Crafts doctrine of 
purity of line over ornamentation, Dresser 
embellished a pared-down form with incised 
decoration, reticulated legs and an Oriental- 
inspired glaze. The Fine Art Society, London. 
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BELOW: Charger, Burmantoft Pottery, circa 1890. Faience; 18" in diame- 
ter. Burmantoft’s painted faience, the company’s most notable product, 
often depicted the mythological creatures that were popular with art 
potters. Dish, Williaa De Morgan for Bodley and Son, circa 1880. Ceramic; 
9" in diameter. De Morgan revived the Renaissance technique of luster in 
England, enhancing his designs with an iridescent sheen brought about 
by reduced firing temperatures. Both, Christopher Wood Gallery, London. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Vase, William Moorcroft for James Macintyre & Co., circa 1902. Ceramic; 8/" high. Moorcroft, who was respon- 
sible for the design and production of Macintyre & Co.'s Florian Ware, relied on nature for inspiration, employing ab- 
stracted flower and plant motifs. Bearing a strong resemblance to cloisonné patterning, Moorcroft’s curvilinear, raised flow- 
ers were highly stylized yet based on actual English varieties, such as the poppy represented here. Richard Dennis, London. 


craft was absent. To their credit, the 
manufacturers recognized their lack 
and remedied it by inviting artists to 
set up studios within the factories. 
The first commercial firm to ven- 
ture into art pottery was Doulton’s, 
which made industrial and domestic 
stoneware. In 1864 Doulton’s revived 
its production of salt-glazed stone- 
ware, which had been superseded by 
bone china and earthenware, in its 
South London plant. Students from 
the nearby Lambeth School of Art 


teamed up with the firm’s throwers 
and turners in decorating the sur- 
faces of u 1 objects. (Salt-glazed 
stoneware le! if to artistic expres- 
sion because < could mod- 


el or incise dire: 
students’ idiosy: 
tone for other arti 
Indeed, the impo 
uality as a touchstone 
accounts for the extraordinary a 
sity of the genre, from the smooth, 


translucent surfaces of Burmantoft’s 
vases to the energetic sculptural re- 
liefs of the animal and plant forms 
embedded in the jugs and tobacco 
jars of the Martin Brothers, and from 
William De Morgan’s Pre-Raphaelite 
patterning of flowers and fabulous 
beasts to the pre-Columbian and Far 
Eastern forms of Christopher Dres- 
ser’s designs for Linthorpe Pottery. 
There is no defining look to British art 
pottery the way there is to Art Nou- 
veau; the governing aesthetic seems 
more attuned to attitude and process 
than to a characteristic appearance. 
Doulton’s artists were encouraged 
to sign their wares, which proclaimed 
an article's status as a work of art and 
implied that a vase or a plaque was an 
ject worthy of an artist's imagina- 
Because of the success of the 
h students, art schools were 
‘ as a vast source of future 
vided by oth- 
ce of hiring 


id they were 


Lie The pr 


interested students of both sexes 
meant that many women became 
ceramic artists—a ground-breaking 
precedent. At Doulton’s, for example, 
Hannah Barlow, Florence Barlow and 
Emily Edwards signed their work and 
were as well known as their fellow 
students and designers Frank Butler 
and George Tinworth. 

Following Doulton’s lead, Minton’s, 
another important china manufactur- 
er with an established factory, opened 
an art pottery studio in Kensington in 
1871. Minton’s employees supplied 
the technical expertise, but under the 
direction of the illustrator William 
Stephen Coleman, outside artists and 
art students were engaged as decora- 
tors. This proved a boon to a group of 
female students who had recently 
finished painting the tiles in the grill- 
room of the South Kensington (now 
the Victoria and Albert) Museum 
from the designs of Edward Poynter. 

continued on page 202 





Pair of Vases, Emily J. Gillman for Doulton and 
Company, circa 1900. Faience; 18%" high each. 
Doulton’s introduction of Crown Lambeth 
ware offered the firm's faience artists a refined 
surface on which to broaden their range of col- 
ors, as apparent in the tones used in a contem- 
porary floral pattern. Gem Antiques, New York. 











Sketches of Spain 


An Oceanfront Retreat with Colonial 


Character near Manhattan 
oo 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BOB PATINO 
TEXT BY STEPHEN DRUCKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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“T tried to infer a period rather than make a stage set,” says Bob Patino of his design for an oceanfront house 
outside of Manhattan that reflects the clients’ fondness for Spanish colonial style. ABOVE: “I designed the 
arch in the living room to break up the expanse of the wall,” he notes. Sepia prints are by Robert Steinberg. 


“I SHOULD HAVE been a movie director.” 
It's a rainy morning in New York, 
and Bob Patino is feeling wistful. “I 
wouldn’t have minded being Billy 
Wilder or Alfred Hitchcock.” Patino 
has, in a way, been directing mov- 
ies all his life. Throughout his career, 


he has approached interiors in the 
same way that a Wilder or a Hitch- 
cock would approach a film. Every 
Patino design is a painstakingly com- 
posed series of painstakingly com- 
posed frames that come to life when 
the film finally rolls. 


He has a style as sexy as a crisp new 
hundred-dollar bill. (“Black, my fa- 
vorite pastel,” he likes to say.) Nev- 
er one for the look of calculated old 
money, Bob Patino makes his rooms 
crackle with what's new, nodding to 
antiques but celebrating technology, 


OPPOSITE: Patino, who worked with his associate, Stephen Kreutzer, created the arched windows and the 
partitions. “The arches and the dark wood floors are a nod to Spanish colonial architecture,” Patino ex- 
plains. An 18th-century Korean covered urn and an 18th-century Dutch mirror highlight the dining room. 
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White fabrics and walls in the living room “act as a neutral foil to the con- 
stantly changing light of an ocean view,” says Patino. ‘And the silk on the 
windows softens the design.” Stone capital and mantel from Quatrain. 
Stark sisal rug. Patino designed the mirror, right, and upholstered screen. 
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“The house captures the essence of the Span- 
ish colonial style without hitting you over 
the head with it,” remarks Bob Patino (above). 


reflecting the latest thinking in the 
art world, expressing the moment. 
Serene, luxurious, minimal, polished, 
light-filled—these are the words that 
describe every interior he has done. 
Even, to his own amazement, one he 
and his associate, Stephen Kreutzer, 
recently did for Manhattan clients. 

The couple had admired a model 
apartment that Patino designed for a 
high-voltage skyscraper condomini- 
um. They invited him to collaborate 
on the eight-room Spanish colonial- 
style house they were building on the 
ocean near New York City. Spanish 
colonial, as in dark and brooding and 
not all that Patinoesque. “I'd never 
done a strictly Mediterranean room, 
just as I’ve never done a Louis XIV 
room,” Patino says. “I just knew I 
didn’t want these people to end up 
living in a Taco Bell.” 

Actors love to research a role, and 
so do designers, especially Patino. He 
dove into books about Addison Miz- 
ner, who created the architectural 
fantasy that is Palm Beach. He be- 
came a student of the Los Angeles 
vernacular and the Spanish colonial 
designs of architects like Wallace 
Neff, trying to figure out how to 
translate a style that works so well 
there to the steel 
the Northeast. He 


udy shores of 
s soon full of 


suggestions for the ecture: A 
portico here, a series hed win- 
dows there, a shallow 1 ake 


a wall more sculptural 
house is all twists and 
steps,” says Patino. “The fa 
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ABOVE: “The sitting room in the master suite is the best place in the house to sit and 
look out to the ocean,” Patino says. Wood columns frame the view. He designed the 
low table to be “unintrusive.” Sofa fabric from Henry Calvin Fabrics. Stark carpet. 


about shadows and space and shade.” 

Having done many a beach house, 
Patino notes, “I’m very sensitive to 
what works inside.” For ten years he 
has had a house on a bluff in Mon- 
tauk, on the eastern tip of Long Is- 
land, where the ocean rules. “At the 
beach, nature does the best job of 
colorizing,” he adds. “The Atlantic is 
blue one hour, green the next and 
gray the next. You want a lot of white. 
I often hear designers say, ‘White is so 
easy, ” he says with a roll of his eyes. 
“Well, white is not so easy.” 

Bob Patino could win an Academy 
Award for his contributions to the sci- 
ence of white rooms. “I can’t remem- 
ber the last time I used a pattern,” 


says the designer, who was one of the 
few to make it through the Chintz 
Decade with his integrity intact. In 
this house there are several dozen 
whites—linen, silk, sailcloth, sheer, 
smooth, nubby. He used crystalline 
white marble for a bath and white 
leather, tufted like a chesterfield, for 
a dining room banquette. “The light 
bleaches some of these materials,” 
Patino says, “and it adds depth to oth- 
ers. You have to know exactly what 
youre doing.” 

Many of the touches are unmis- 
takably Patino. He has his ways of 
loosening up what could be a brit- 
tle room. Leaning against the living 

continued on page 204 


OPPOSITE: The master bedroom features a draped canopy and bench. Valance and 
headboard fabric is from Henry Calvin Fabrics. Tiffany's crystal vase on the Patino- 
designed bedside table. “The room has a bit more of my imprint,” Patino says. 








Improving on Tradition in Connecticut 
Architectural Enhancements Allow a Boxy Norfolk House to Shine 


ARCHITECTURE BY LEE H. SKOLNICK, AIA INTERIOR DESIGN BY SHEILA CAMERA KOTUR 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY DEAN J. PETERSON OF PETERSON/LYNCH 
TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 
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“The house was meant to fit in with its charming and quirky but appropriate neigh- 
bors,” says Manhattan architect Lee Skolnick (left) of a clapboard house he remodeled in 
Norfolk, Connecticut. “It’s supposed to accommodate new uses but not to stand out.” 
ABOVE: “The formal front fagade was reconstructed and its original design eccentrici- 
ties left intact,” he says. Skolnick added the wraparound porch and the central diamond 
window, an element that appears throughout the residence. OPPOSITE: The rear 
facade was entirely restructured to take advantage of the sloping site. Within the gabled 
third floor is the master bedroom; a screen porch is in the center of the first floor. 


The house was “honest” in its 
carpenter-built simplicity. 


Tee, 


Pea lil i 


[RECALL THAT a few years ago the word contextual was 
often heard in architectural circles. Usually it was 
employed to describe the respect that a building be- 
ing designed for a particular urban setting ought to 
show to the buildings already in place there. The 
word appears to have slipped out of fashion, but the 
principle it embodies remains a sound one; more- 
over, it deserves to be practiced every bit as consci- 
entiously in a suburban or small-town setting as in 
the heart of a metropolis. An admirable example of 


contextualism in a semirural area has recently been 
completed on a leafy side street in the village of Nor- 
folk in northwestern Connecticut. There, a New 
York City architect, Lee Skolnick, has turned a non- 
descript box of a structure into a neighbor worthy of 
the other, grander houses that have been put up 
along the street over the past two hundred years. 
When Norfolk was first settled in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the street I speak of was giv- 
en the harsh Yankee name of Beech Flats—“beech” 
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On one side of the house is a glassed-in breakfast room that opens onto the porch. “All the windows and doors 
were handmade,” points out Skolnick. Interiors are by Sheila Camera Kotur. The room features a blue-painted 
American cabinet and a light fixture designed by Alvar Aalto. The diamond window looks onto the screen porch. 


to denote the species of forest tree then growing in 
profusion in that area and “flats” to call attention to 
the fact that the terrain was more level, and there- 
fore more suitable for farming, than almost any- 
here else in that exceptionally hilly town. When 
ng and water-powered industry fell upon hard 

the late nineteenth century, it was fortunate 

‘that summer residents began to arrive in 

mbers to keep the local economy alive. 

‘illtops, remarkable views were to 


be » compass; it was said that on a 
fair atch a glimpse of Long Is- 
land Ss away. Soon many of 
these —the winter resi- 


dents tended to refer to them as castles—designed 
in one or another of half a dozen romantic styles: Tu- 
dor, Flemish, German Renaissance and the like. 

Some of the summer people preferred to build 
mansions in town, or to buy and remodel the big 
white foursquare structures that in earlier genera- 
tions had served not only as private houses but as 
inns, general stores and livery stables. It was during 
this period of what is now called gentrification that 
the dour Yankee appellation of Beech Flats gave way 
to the Victorian prettiness of Laurel Way, the present 
name of the street. And it was then that the house 
Lee Skolnick has succeeded in transforming came to 
be seen as an ugly duckling in the midst of swans. 
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“The master bedroom feels like its own pavilion atop the structure,” notes the architect. “It’s up in the trees 
with a private prowlike balcony yet nestled under the sculptural ceiling.” Beneath a plate for a children’s 
book illustration is a 19th-century American blanket chest; the ladderback chairs are Colonial American. 


After years of neglect, alternating with several 
failed attempts at remodeling, the woebegone house 
was purchased in 1986 by Sheila Paterson, who is a 
partner in a market research company, and Dilys 
Evans, who owns an agency representing authors 
and illustrators of children’s books. They had em- 
ployed Skolnick to make over a house for them in 
Bridgehampton, Long Island, and they felt sure that 
no one was likelier than he to add charm to a house 
that signally lacked it. For although the house en- 
joyed an agreeable location—with a front veranda 
looking out across Laurel Way into dense green 
woods and at its rear a hint of the presence of the 
Berkshire Hills over distant treetops—it could be 


praised only for the same reason that, as George 
Bernard Shaw once said, the least ugly daughter is 
the family beauty. Nevertheless, it was “honest” in 
its carpenter-built simplicity, and it would be up to 
Skolnick and his clients to breathe life into a bleak 
and battered shell without causing it to lose its origi- 
nal down-to-earth identity. 

As often happens in the course of restoration, the 
house was even more of a shell than anyone had 
suspected. Most of the interior construction was so 
shaky that it had to be pulled down; at one point the 
owners found themselves standing deep in the cel- 
lar with nothing between them and the sky but the 
roof sheltering the third floor. A substantial-seeming 











brick chimney proved, on close examination, unus- 
able until it had been taken down and rebuilt. As for 
architectural details, the house possessed nothing of 
distinction except a single pair of French doors. With 
the knack for inventive accommodation that is his 
hallmark, Skolnick saw to it that the other fifty-odd 
doors and windows in the house, both old and new, 
conformed to the design of that lonely, pleasing pair. 

He substantially altered the plan of the interior, 
increasing the size of several rooms and opening up 
the rear of the house, which provided views of an 
extensive garden—or, rather, of several gardens, 
each made to fit jigsaw-puzzle-like into a coherent 
whole. The gardens, designed by the residents with 
Dean J. Peterson of Southampton, take advantage of 
every square foot of land at their disposal—perhaps 
three-quarters of an acre. On axis between an en- 
closed porch at the rear of the house and the garage 
is a grassy formal parterre with a paved walk, four 
burgeoning pear trees, a small ornamental pool and, 
rising from the flat roof of the garage, a handsome 
white gabled pergola. (The garage itself was inge- 
niously tucked into the natural slope of the land, 
rendering it invisible from almost any point within 
the house.) A formal garden was planted on one side 
of the house; on the other side, filled all day with 
sunlight, is a flagstone patio surrounded by conifers 
to ensure privacy. 

It was characteristic of Skolnick’s architecturally 
sophisticated clients that when he recommend- 
ed moving the front door twelve inches closer to 
the center point of the facade, Paterson and Evans 
didn’t hesitate to approve the trifling but costly 
modification. Another trifle that, though expensive, 
gives a delight that transcends the conventional obli- 
gations of shelter is the use of curved-glass windows 
and doors here and there throughout the house. 
Catching the light, the curved glass provides a jewel- 
like setting for the vistas of lawn and sky that lie be- 
yond. Paterson and Evans were willing to make 
suggestions as well as to accept them. There was 
neither a coat closet nor a bath on the ground floor 
of the house when they bought it; Skolnick wel- 
comed their proposal that he design an addition that 
would serve as a passageway between the dining 
room and a new porch and would provide, on either 
side of the passageway, space convenient for the 
storage of clothing and for an elegant jakes. 

On the second floor of the house, along with a 


continued on page 204 


Mirroring the shape of the master bedroom is an 
open pergola that is in tight axial alignment with the 
residence. “The whole composition is designed to 
command the sloping site and dramatic views to the 
valley and mountain ranges beyond,” says Skolnick. 
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Art: Provincetown Color Woodcuts 


Distinctive American Prints Filled with Charm and Innovation 


WHEN THE OUTBREAK Of World War I 
sent expatriate American artists scur- 
rying for a stateside haven, Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts, beckoned. 
European ambiance and cheap lodg- 


ings had dy attracted many 
painters ns oiled fishing vil- 
lage at the In 1914 
the arts com imati- 


cally as Soci 

ater people 

converged for s 
mances, exhibition 
balls. Artist Blanche Lazze 


“That summer of 1915, v tk 
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whole scene, everything and every- 
body was new, it was glorious in- 
deed....Creative energy was in the 
air we breathed.” In this special time 
and place, a group of artists devel- 
oped a unique woodcut process and 
created some of the most striking 
American prints of the period. In 
them, simple local subjects take on 
new life—shaped and colored by the 

ubi + and Japanese aesthetics 


Che cetown Print was a 
itivn: A single block 
enure work, The origi- 


oul | 


TEXT BY ANN E. BERMAN 


ABOVE: Shore-Coming Sailor, My Hero, B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt, circa 1916. Color woodcut on paper; 
12" x 11". After receiving intensive instruc- 
tion in the Japanese multiple-block woodcut 
technique, Nordfeldt went on to perfect the 
single-block white-line woodcut known as 
the Provincetown Print. Christie’s, New York. 


OPPOSITE: Backstairs, Provincetown, Mary 
Burr Russell, 1927. Color woodcut on paper; 
14%" x 134". A fleeting member of the Prov- 
incetown Printers, Russell mastered the meth- 
od after working in it for scarcely five years. 
Steven Thomas, Inc., Woodstock, Vermont. 
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Tulips, Blanche Lazzell, 1920. Color woodcut on paper; 12" x 11'%«". An avid gardener, Lazzell drew on her observations of flowers to cre- 
ate flowing configurations of abstract shapes. Unfettered by the need to make consistent editions of her work, the artist claimed, “I use 
perfect freedom as to color and values.... trust to my inspiration at the time I do the print.” Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York. 


method, which began in China 


Cl 


com} 
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single color. Paper was affixed to 


one block, and pressure was applied 


to transfer the watercolor. This was 

re] d with successive blocks until 
< was complete. 

ne-block process, the quick- 

color still had to be 


printed one color at a time. To sepa- 
rate different-colored areas, V-shaped 
grooves were carved into the block 
between discrete parts of the compo- 
sition. The narrow white lines (where 
the paper was visible between areas 
of printed color) produced by this 





| technique were so distinctive that the 
i} whole class of print became known 
| as white-line woodcuts. These airy 
|separations proved to be an effec- 
| tive design element, accentuating the 
intricacies of the printed image. In 
addition, because the entire compo- 
sition was carved into a single block, 
| now an artist could perfect his or her 
! vision before it was printed. 
The long trail that led to this artistic 
| breakthrough began in nineteenth- 
/ century Boston in the studio of Ar- 
thur Wesley Dow, chief exponent of 
the woodcut in America. Dow’s at- 
traction to the Japanese aesthetic and 
to Arts and Crafts tenets of “simplicity 
) in materials” and “hand work” dove- 
tailed nicely with the woodcut pro- 
cess. Throughout the 1890s Dow used 
the multiblock process in his own so- 
phisticated work. A prolific teacher, 
he passed along to his many students 
his printing expertise in and appreci- 
ation of the subtle designs and tonal 
harmonies of the Japanese. 


continued on page 203 








BELOW: Untitled, Ada Gilmore, circa 1918. Color woodcut on pa- ABOVE: Grazing Cattle, Agnes Weinrich, circa 1920. Color wood- 
per; 10%" x 11". Gilmore's close-knit relations with the female cut on paper; 10/6" x 10/4". Instructed by Blanche Lazzell in the sin- 


Provincetown artists are echoed in her depictions of the daily ac- gle-block woodcut technique, Weinrich introduced a Cubist 
tivities of the local women, which were the subject of much of element—gleaned from her sojourn in Paris—to the other Prov- 
her imagery during this period. Mary Ryan Gallery, New York. incetown Printers. Steven Thomas, Inc., Woodstock, Vermont. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: For a client's cedar-clad boathouse in the woods overlooking a lake in upstate New York, architects Roy McNett 
and Michael Bird drew on the region's indigenous turn-of-the-century camps for inspiration. “We wanted it to reflect yesterday’s 
themes but have its own individuality,” says McNett. OPPOSITE: “The stair tower is topped with a copper cone to help accentuate 
the vertical movement throughout the structure,” says Bird. The house is set next to a small pond stocked with brown lake trout. 


“I SPENT TWO YEARS looking for the 
most perfect lake in the world,’ 
claims the owner of a camp in the 
Adirondack mountains of northern 
New York State. The resident, who 
lives in Florida, wanted a secluded va- 
cation house for the summer months 
where he could entertain his family 
and friends. But, above all, he wanted 
it to be on a lake that was not “pollut- 
ed with noise and people.” Once he 
had seen the Adirondack lake and 
its vicinity, the decision was made. 
“Here, I could wake up to the cry of 
loons on the water and watch beauti- 
ful sunrises and sunsets,” he says. 

He was also taken with the distinc- 
tive architectural heritage of the area, 
a legacy of those vacationers who 
preceded him at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginning of 
the twentieth. At that time, people 
of means living in East Coast cities 
would pack up each summer and 
board trains that took them to these 
cool pine-forested lakes. Families such 
as the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts and 
the Lewisohns installed themselves 
in large compounds, or camps, that 
generally included a monumentally 
sized main lodge plus guesthouses, 
a boathouse and other outbuildings, 
all erected by local labor with ma- 
terials at hand. An indigenous, if 
often palatial, architecture resulted, 
of rustic abodes forged from large 
boulders, tree trunks and ornately 
worked branches. 

The late-twentieth-century new- 
comer found a fifteen-acre camp in 
the right location but realized much 

crumbling and in dire need 
here was a main house, 
trapper’s cabin 
\nd there 
VM yreser- 
Vat 
stan 


older | 


structures that were less sympathetic 
to the environment. 

Since the existing boathouse of the 
camp was beyond salvation, the cli- 
ent and his architects proposed build- 
ing another one where he would live 
until work on the main house was 
finished. The new structure was also a 
high priority, as the owner has a col- 
lection of boats, including a Victorian- 
style launch made in England. All of 
this meant that the proper approv- 
als had to be obtained, but there was 
no doubt that the character of the 
Adirondack style would be kept. 

Two architects with separate prac- 
tices, Roy McNett of Architectural 
Concepts in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
Michael Bird of Adirondack Design 
Associates in Saranac Lake, New 
York, were enlisted to design the 
boathouse. And while the traditional 
style and materials were to be used, 
they would be put together with the 
latest construction techniques. The 
house was also to include modern 
amenities such as air-conditioning 
and an elevator. 

The 6,000-square-foot building result- 
ing from the architects’ collaboration 
is an amply proportioned two-story 
structure that accommodates boats 
on one level and the owner, his family 
and friends on the level above. Clad 
with shaggy cedar slabs and supple- 
mented by logs and limbs, the gable- 
and hip-roofed house adheres to the 
traditional demeanor of boathouses 
and lodges nearby. To a visitor arriv- 
ing from the road, it looks rather tall, 
its vertical massing emphasized by 
the copper-roofed turret over the spi- 
ral stairs. The placement of the en- 
trance canopy jutting out from the 
corner is almost Victorian in its quirk- 
iness. “These houses are often Victori- 
an buildings in a different skin,” 
says Michael Bird. 

If one cruises up to the house by 


boat, however, it looks more hori- 
zontal and expansive in feeling. “We 


~ tried to make it seem more intimately 


scaled when seen from the water,” 
says Bird. On the lakefront side, wa- 
ter swirls around a row of cedar-log 
pillars supporting the wide over- 
hanging porch with its tree-trunk 
like colonnade. The breadth of the 
place, with its multiple gable roofs 
and ornate cedar railings, recalls 
Alpine and northern European ar- 
chitecture, which the original nine- 
teenth-century architects themselves 
had studied so that their houses 





“Our goal for the project was to design a mod- 
ern version of Adirondack architecture by us- 
ing contemporary construction techniques,” 
says Michael Bird (above). “We wanted the 
house to look as if it were a hundred years old.” 





would blend seamlessly into the 


surrounding natural environment. 


It is not entirely a coincidence that 
the boathous« proportions and the 
intricacy of its twig-and-limb de- 
the boathouse 


Merriwether 


tailing remind one 
o 
Marjo 


Post's famous « amp. “1 


at Topridge, 


hard not to 


be influenced by Topridge,” main 





tains Bird. “It’s the quintessential 
boathouse.” Roy McNett adds, “We 
wanted to have the boathouse fit yes- 
terday’s Adirondack theme but have 
its own individuality. 

lhe interiors of the boathouse make 

corresponding gesture to crafted 
regional materials. Even the room 
onstructed for the boat slips is appro- 





priately lined in beaded cedar board. 
The spiral oak stair leading to the 
Great Room, study and two bedrooms 
on the main level is topped by a coni- 
cal ceiling sheathed in cedar planks. 

As one enters the spacious Great 
Room, a panoramic view of the lake 
stretches out, framed dramatically 
by the large windows and French 





Dts 


| doors leading to the expansive porch. 

The generously proportioned space 

is well articulated by the exposed 
! cedar ceiling trusses, rafters and 
| purlins, oak floors and a wide fire- 
| place surrounded by a fieldstone fac- 
|} ing. Adding to its baronial splendor, 
| which is reminiscent of many of the 
| older camps, are paneled walls of 











cedar laid in a board-and-gap pat- 
tern. “We were thinking of the hand- 
hewn walls at the camp that William 
Rockefeller had built in the 1930s,” 
Bird explains. 

Though the resident plans to build 
a new main house sometime in the 
future, he seems rather content to live 
in a boathouse for now. “It’s so rest- 


LEFT: “The Great Room is the main space in 
the boathouse,” says Bird. “The cedar paneling 
gives it the feel of a more finished log cabin 
structure.” “At sunset the stained-glass win- 
dow casts beautiful patterns inside,’ notes the 
owner. Chandelier and chair with ottoman from 
Crystal Farm. Arte de Mexico floor lamps. Leath- 
er sofa and love seat from Roche-Bobois. 


BELOW: Ensconced off the Great Room is a 
small bar area that was constructed with a 
granite counter. The architects applied birch 
bark and saplings to the walls and cabinets 
in order to further its rustic appearance. 
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ful,” he says. “There are so few boats 
in the immediate vicinity that it’s un- 
usual when one passes by.” It may be 
a hundred years after the first ma- 
jor group of urbanites came to the 


Adirondacks to get away from it all, 


but at least it is still possible to do 
so—and to feel that things haven't 
really changed too much. {1 











PRECEDING PAGES: The lakeside elevation, which becomes the front onl erennras 
when approached by boat, is‘a carefully arranged manipulation of walls and bal- 
conies designed by the architects to convey the look of the interior. THESE PAGES: 
Skiffs and canoes in the boat slip are replicas of ones used 50 and 100 years ago. 
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For 24 years, artists Maro Gorky and Matthew 
Spender have lived and worked in a 1750s 
Tuscan farmhouse. ABOVE: Their daughter 
Cosima, left, and a friend, Georgina Weylie. 


“We wanted to keep the farmhouse atmo- 
sphere with comforts; to create a place to 
write, paint and sculpt in, bring up a family 
and entertain friends,” says Maro Gorky (left). 


BELOW: A mulberry tree, whose leaves once 
fed silkworms farmed in the tower, shades the 
rear of the house. OPPOSITE: Shelves hold 
Spender’s sculptures. Gorky painted the door. 





Expatriate Games in Tuscany 
The Eighteenth-Century Farmhouse of Artists Matthew Spender and Maro Gorky 


TEXT BY MALISE RUTHVEN 


N RECENT YEARS sO many English peo- 
le have bought vacation homes in 
entral Tuscany that Italian newspa- 
ers have dubbed the region Chi- 
ntishire. According to the popular 
mage, the Chiantishire gentry live 
the leisured life of their counterparts 
in Gloucestershire or Wiltshire—ex- 
ce that they are free to bask in the 
sun that so eludes them in their 
North Atlantic island home. Few 
ispeak Italian beyond the level neces- 
sary to communicate with the people 
jwho work for them. 
| Matthew Spender and Maro Gorky 
jare different. The children of illustri- 
jous parents, they are artists who have 
made living in Italy part of their voca- 
tion. Maro is the eldest daughter of 
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the Armenian-born painter Arshile 
Gorky; Matthew is the son of the 
English poet Sir Stephen Spender and 
his half-Russian, half-Welsh pianist 
wife, Natasha. Each speaks three lan- 
guages. Their daughters, Saskia and 
Cosima, were born and educated lo- 
cally and are also trilingual. 

Family life, chez Spender, is com- 
fortably bohemian in a Mediterra- 
nean kind of way. Peacocks strut in 
and out of the house. Guests may 
wander in with just as little ceremony, 
to find Maro painting one of her 
daughters, who is decked out as a 
dryad, in a diaphanous smock and gilt 
sandals. Conversation, conducted si- 
multaneously in several languages, is 
always animated—very unlike the 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY IANTHE RUTHVEN 


languid exchanges of Chiantishire 
folk. Family rows erupt as often as 
Tuscan thunderstorms and then abate 
just as suddenly into sunshine and 
laughter. Meals are almost as unex- 
pected: There are no signs of cooking 
until the whole household rallies 
round the kitchen table or the vine- 
shaded terrace outside. A delicious 
homegrown salad appears out of no- 
where, with wonderful local cheeses 
and wine from the estate. 

The Spenders arrived in Chianti 
more than twenty years ago, before 
European Community rules encour- 
aged the influx of northern sybarites 
and art lovers. Their property is called 
Avane, after the wild grass that prolif- 
erates in the area. Like most of the 

















older dwellings in the region, the 
farmhouse sits atop a hill, where it 
catches whatever summer breezes 
are blowing. Until modern times, 
the swamp-ridden, wood-filled valleys 
were notorious breeding grounds for 
malaria and other diseases. The area 
was not settled until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when a youn- 
ger son of Empress Maria Theresa 
of Austria, Pietro Leopoldo, became 
grand duke. The enlightened Habs- 
burg prince, who believed that a rul- 
er should be familiar with every inch 
of his territory, offered tax breaks to 
encourage peasant farmers to colo- 
nize the region. As a condition of the 
leases on their houses, the peasants 
undertook to build a terrace each 
year. Starting at the bottom of a hill- 
side, they would begin by hacking 
away the scrub oaks and other trees, 
pulling the earth down as each of the 
dry stone walls was completed. Ver- 
tical gullies were placed at regular 
intervals to prevent rainwater from 
washing out the precious earth. It 
could take ten years for a hillside to be 
tamed in this painstaking manner. “It 
is a landscape carved by hand,” writes 
Matthew Spender in his delightful 
book Within Tuscany, to be published 
by Viking this month. “One can think 
of these fields as sculptures, carved 
by anonymous masters from the flank 
of the old woodlands, using the mat- 
tock and the pick.” 

Many of the farmhouses conform 
to the same design. There seems to 
have been an architectural blueprint, 
possibly ordered by Pietro Leopoldo, 
although a master plan has yet to be 
discovered. There are cattle stalls at 
ground level with an outside stair- 
case leading up to the living quarters. 
The arrangement was evidently based 
on hygiene to insulate humans from 
their animals. Another characteristic 
feature is the square central tower, 
above an empty loggia, which serves 


The shelves, fireplace and cupboards in the 
dining room were made by Spender, “after 
months of nagging” by Gorky, who decorated 
the ceramics. The mosaic portrait of Maro 
Gorky is by her godmother, Jeanne Reynal. 











ABOVE: A bath with a gray Carrara marble 
corner basin is decorated with drawings done 
a secco with powder paints by the Spenders’ 
daughter Saskia. The flowers are homegrown. 


as a dovecote: The peasant farmer 
was conveniently sandwiched be- 
tween the birds and his beasts. 

When the Spenders arrived, the 
house had been empty for twenty 
years. The sun shone through holes 
in the roof and floors right down into 
the stables below. Matthew and Maro 
did the conversion themselves with 
the help of local laborers and artisans, 
using the most authentic materials 
available. “We altered the structure of 
the house as little as possible,” says 
Matthew. Changes had been made 
in the early nineteenth century, and 
there were no plans of the origi- 
nal building to guide them. A single 
square window had survived with its 
eighteenth-century stone lintels. The 
Spenders had it reproduced and re- 
stored the windows to their original 
format. The kitchen fireplace came 
from a fifteenth-century house that 
was being razed; a copy has been 
fitted upstairs. The only major inno- 


LEFT: A bedroom features an oil of the late 
writer Bruce Chatwin. “He used to write his 
notes while sitting for the portrait, so I includ- 
ed the notes,” says Gorky. More of Spender’s 
sculptures are set on the Italian furniture. 
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vation was a second outside staircase 
taken from a nineteenth-century cow 
shed the Spenders demolished. 

In restoring the house they became 
caught in the coils of Italian bureau- 
cracy. It was now illegal to keep cattle 
in the stalls downstairs, but it was 
also illegal to convert the stalls into 
living quarters. They simply ignored 
these contradictory regulations and 
went ahead with their p! 
ally, Matthew explains, t 


ment passed a “law of condono, or for- 
giveness.” The illegal alterations were 


allowed to stand, upon payment of a 


symbolic self-assessed fine. “It was a 
mystical process that combined re- 
pentance from sin with an obol to 
the government, rather like the indul- 
gences sold in the sixteenth century 
that paid for the Sistine Chapel.” 


NAa- { 


iro Gorky has exhibited her work 
yn, Milan and New York City. 


ontinued on page 204 


“In the warm season, most of our meals are 
eaten at the travertine table under the grape 
pergola,” says Gorky of the outdoor terrace. 
Spender designed the table and the pergola, 
and Gorky painted the plates and bowls. The 
glasses are from a flea market in nearby Siena. 
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Pens write. A Waterman expresses. For more than a century, this distinction has remained constant. 
In the precise, painstaking tooling. In the meticulous balancing. In the elegant styling accented with precious metals. 
For example, the Rhapsody Red Ripple, gy pictured above, recaptures all the romance of its 19205 original. 
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David Bowie 
continued from page 109 


education, during which he learned, 
amid much else, of the ingenuity of 
termites, which will bore up through 
thick concrete, traverse underneath 
floor tiles and then burrow precisely 
through those to get at the leg of a 
bamboo chair, pure candy to them. 
“So you have to be very careful no one 
heavy is sitting in it,” he says. Not 
likely in this household. My Labrador 
retriever weighs more than Bowie 
and Iman together. 

In October 1990 a mutual friend 
brought Bowie together with Iman. 
“Id just come out of one relationship 
and I was really completely uninter- 
ested in forming a new one. And then 
we had dinner in Los Angeles, and it 
was over. Or rather, it began. She’d 
just been there a year. She’d quit 
modeling to endeavor to create a new 
career for herself, acting, a very brave 
thing to do. She was very hard-line 
about modeling: ‘That's it, I’m at the 
top, I'll stop.’ She just did Star Wars 
this year. Not Star Wars, what's that 
other space thing? Star Trek. Star Trek 
39. And she did House Party 2. She did 
a television movie called Lies of the 
Twins, and for the first year in Holly- 
wood, that’s pretty good.” 

Bowie has called himself an enter- 
tainer, not a musician. “Oh yeah, ab- 
solutely. I’ve been lucky with the 
songs. I can’t play anything well.” 
This is an amusing admission from a 
multiplatinum rock aristocrat. “I play 
what is politely called ‘composer's pi- 
ano,’ which means I know enough 
chords to be able to find my way 
around a song but not enough to sit 
down on stage, like Elton John, for in- 
stance, who's a wizard pianist. I'll 
have a go at anything and get a 
screech or an oink out of it, and then 
think, Well, that’s kind of nice, play it 
three times and it'll sound like an ar- 
rangement.” He adds, “I think that’s 
the secret to half of my success as a 
composer.” He says that Philip Glass, 
the American composer, will debut a 
symphonic | > at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Mit ber co 
ing of a cycle « 

Berlin trilogy—1. 
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er, his favorite compositions. “I rollick 
in it because Glass was a huge in- 
fluence on me in the seventies, so the 
cycle has sort of come full circle.” 
Bowie has worked in almost all the 
arts. He’s acted in movies, playing an 


alcoholic alien in Nicolas Roeg’s The _ 


Man Who Fell to Earth, a vampire with 
Catherine Deneuve and Susan Saran- 
don in The Hunger and a prisoner of 
war in Merry Christmas, Mr. Lawrence. 
He debuted on Broadway in 1980 in 
the title role in The Elephant Man. He's 
narrated Peter and the Wolf with Eu- 
gene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and recorded a duet per- 
formance of “The Little Drummer 
Boy” with Bing Crosby. (Bowie and 
Der Bingle, conjure on that.) Crosby, 
he recalls, was by then “pretty far 
gone, but he had a splendid voice, 
very loud.” He says he’s been working 
on a screenplay “eternally,” which he 
would like to direct. He sculpts and 
paints, though he never paints on 
Mustique because, he says, “the light 
frightens me. It’s incredibly bright. 
I’m not used to working in the light. 
And I’m not terribly good. It shows 
too many flaws when you're painting 
in very bright light. Technique goes to 
hell. So I'll retain that for the murk of 
Berlin or somewhere.” 

It’s time to go. He has to get ona 
plane, which he “loathes” so much 
that at the height of his touring career 
in the seventies, when he was on the 
road eleven months a year, he went 
an entire six years without flying, 
requiring some truly Phineas Fogg— 
like improvisations. 

His house overlooking Lake Gene- 
va is where he works and writes. But 
David Bowie's heart seems to be in 
Colin Tennant’s “strange netherworld 
—nutty, potty” Mustique, this semi- 
sceptered isle, this rhinestone set in 
a turquoise sea, “this storehouse of 
anecdotes, none of which will pass 
my lips,” he laughs. “My ambition is 
to make music so incredibly uncom- 
promised that I will have absolutely 
no audience left whatsoever and then 
lll be able to spend the entire year on 

‘sland.” 0 


- candlesticks and the Victorian blac 





Marjorie and Ellery Gordon in Manhattan 
continued from page 119 























the street, he designed a double cam: 
bed that was delivered in pieces an 
assembled with an armrest to hold 
together. The steel-and-limestone co 
sale was built from his plan—its Ne 
classical look is totally in harmom 
with Marjorie’s Regency chairs an 


lacquered dining table. 

Donegan’s sorcery with paint 
so transformed the library. Ther 
the shelves are painted to compl 
ment the red-lacquered Chinese des 
—a striking color that reminds th 
Gordons of Beijing’s Forbidden Ci 
A small stamp box inspired th 
moldings. The seriously weathere 
chesterfield was found at an auc 
tion—“We knew we'd get it unles 
Ralph Lauren spotted it first,” say: 
Ellery. Behind it is an extraordinar 
wall painted to look like ivory tile 
which Donegan scored by hand wit 
a razor blade. The room is where th 
Gordons like to take supper on a tra 
when they are entertaining only eac 
other. “We needed a pouf,” say: 
Marjorie. “So I just drew one an 
had it made,” says Ellery. It no 
balances the tray. 

The most ambitious task was redo- 
ing the master bedroom. With the 





“We knew we'd get 
it unless Ralph Lauren 
spotted it first.” 





garden out back and trees so close, it 
would feel like waking up in Paris or 
in a tree house—if they could get rid 
of the claustrophobically low ceiling. 
Raising it created a barrel vault that’s 
like a giant canopy. The bed is angled 
toward the trees, which are visible 
through folding French doors and 
newly installed balcony railings. 

Venice, Beijing, Paris. A garden in 
Sussex. The Gordons may disagree on 
design, but they are both romantics, 
in love with fantasy. In this peach- 
flesh- parchment-pale-terra-cotta du- 
plex, they’ve found it. 
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California Pintos, 1986, watercolor on paper, 29x41, by MILLARD SHEETS (1907-1989) 





pecializing in the California School Painters: Millard Sheets, Phil Paradise, 
Hardie Gramatky, Stan Backus, Barse Miller, George Gibson, Dong Renae 


Leonard Scheu, Palmer Schoppe, Phil Dike, Duncan Spencer, Anders Aldrin and ; 
select others including Robert E. Wood, Robert Frame, Keith Crown, Howard S | ; yey ea 





Morgridge, David Kreitzer, Judi Betts, Henry Fukuhara, Marciano Martinez, 

Kristina Rice Nugent, Vernon Nye, Carolyn Lord, Tony Sheets, Brad ae Pv SHEETS 

Lynda Lanker. FINE ART 
In addition to an all-artist showcase in all media - painting, sculpture and ea ale 

emer MMT ESO NCE HE CoN UO NO @ 5) eee NBII ON MUIR ane ca a a ~ rm 

3 day art festival of "local" star artists in July, and a poetry reading by artist/poets 714/ agp ose 262-7779 


in August. Please call or write the gallery for a calendar of events Historic Old Town Irvine 








RE-CREATIONS OF 


rn foressionists & Old Masters 





Caravaggio (1573-1610) “The Fortune Teller” 


' 


| NM ipceamegualicy oil paintings, antiqued and mounted in the finest collector frames. Landscapes, Portraits, Florals, and many other 
subjects in the Impressionistic and Old Master styles. At very affordable prices, choose from our ever-changing large collection or 
ommission a custom re-creation of any Masterpiece you love. Call 1-800-696-KENT for more information and to receive our portfolio. 





IONATAN EL KENT GALLERY 


474 N. Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
Ph: 310-657-5727 2 1-800-696-KENT 











William Ritschel 


1864-1949 
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48" x 58" "IN RUSH OF THE MORNING TIDE" Oil on Canvas 


Santa Monica Gallery Carmel Gallery 
Whitney Ganz, Director 26352 Carmel Rancho Lane 
1109 Montana Ave. Carmel, CA 93923 
Santa Monica, CA 90403 (408) 625-4226 
(310) 576-2666 1 (800) 833-9185 
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dward Lee Cave’s Kennebunkport House 
continued from page 135 


merican watercolor of Algiers and a 
hinese Export still life. At the win- 
ows are copies of document draper- 
s from Williamsburg, Virginia, that 
ave has been extremely spare with 
in fact, not a single window in the 
ouse has fabric to the floor. “That's 
propriate, because they wouldn't 
ave done it in 1806, when fabric still 
ad to be imported and was extreme- 
costly,” he says. “And the feeling of 
e bedroom is very 1806—Federal 
ut comfortable.” 

The principal guest bedroom, the 

ellow Guest Room, is over the parlor 
nd has a Chinese Export wall panel, 
irca 1810, a Chinese Export birdcage 
nd several Chinese Export watercol- 
rs—trailing reminders of the rela- 
ionship that New England ports and 
hina enjoyed through their active 
ade. Every room in the house has 
Federal fireplace except this one, 
hich is warmed by an 1860 fireplace. 
The house stands on the biggest 
lot of land in the village—roughly 
0,000 square feet. The bones of the 
arden were inherited. “I’ve collect- 
d all the stories from the old-timers, 
o I know that until 1940 the house 
as lived in by two maiden aunts 
ho disdained electricity and cooked 
n the fireplace,” notes Cave. “They 
id have a flourishing garden—the 
eonies, lilacs and daffodils go back 
o their time—and some wonderful 
it trees.” 
As soon as Cave put the finishing 
ouches on the Amos Hutchins house, 
hat did he do but buy another 
istoric house, four doors away. “I 
ripped over it,” he laughs. ‘As always, 
an and Ron restored it for me, and 
ince I can’t live in two quarters in 
ne village, I let it to a nice family. 
oth the Maine houses I’ve restored 
on’t need to have anything done to 
them for at least half a century. Be- 
lieve me, having worked for so long at 
Sotheby’s, I know that you don’t own 
anything, that these houses are only 
mine for my lifetime. But I feel that af- 
terwards, because I’ve taken care of 
them, they'll go on giving pleasure 
to others.” 0 











Private Guest Suites in Las Vegas 
continued from page 154 


The Villas have their own staff, who 
are trained to provide perfect service 
to their valuable clients. “We want to 
give you a sense of comfort, a feeling 
that we know you're here and that 
you're in a little cocoon,” says Wynn. 
“You could leave jewelry and piles of 
money around, and none of it would 
ever be touched.” 

The only thing one can’t do in the 
suites is gamble, since state regula- 
tions prohibit gaming in residential 
areas. Instead, guests play their fa- 
vorite games—baccarat, followed by 
roulette and pai gow—in a private sa- 
lon. It's not a particularly convivial so- 
cial scene, because the gamblers tend 
to play at their own tables and rarely 
speak to one another. 

The same aloofness is apparent in 
the marble hall of the Villas. The en- 
trances to the suites are arranged so 
that guests aren't likely to see one an- 
other. A visitor is warned not to ac- 
knowledge anyone in the hall, and 
the arrival of important guests is evi- 
dent only by the flowering of Privacy 
Please signs on the doors. 

One may well ask if the business of 
a few hundred people could possibly 
be worth the $25.5 million it cost to 
build the eight villas. But as Roger 
Thomas says, “They paid for them- 
selves in the first month and a haif.” 

Wynn explains, “If we do six or sev- 
en hundred million dollars’ worth of 
gambling, our gross revenue is about 
a hundred million after we pay off the 
bets. Even after the cost of maintain- 
ing the villas—about two thousand 
dollars a day each—it’s worth it.” 

Anyone who stays in the Villas 
must be invited by the hotel, meaning 
Steve Wynn. Although the top gam- 
blers don’t pay, many nongambling 
guests are charged tariffs comparable 
to those for suites in big-city hotels. 

The Villas have a 45 percent occu- 
pancy rate, but Wynn is unconcerned. 
The important thing is to have the 
rooms ready whenever a member of 
the gambling elite gets in the mood 
to play. “We have plenty of requests,” 
he says, “but we don’t try to rent 
these rooms.” (1 
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ANTIQUES: BRITISH ART POTTERY 


Handcrafted Eclecticism from Victorian Artists and Designers 


Their work was so good that they 
were hired by Minton’s, where their 
bowls, tiles, plaques and vases were 
acclaimed. Unfortunately, Coleman 
left Minton’s after a year or two, and 
his successors lacked his creative and 
administrative abilities. When a fire 
wiped out the studio in 1875, the 
company decided not to rebuild it. 
Nonetheless, Minton’s art wares did 
much to promote the enthusiasm for 
painted pottery. 

The most outstanding art potter 
was William De Morgan. A disciple of 
William Morris, whom he called “the 
most wonderful genius I ever knew,” 
De Morgan worked for Morris’s firm 
in the 1860s as a stained-glass design- 
er. However, he became more inter- 
ested in decorating tiles and other 
earthenware and built a kiln in his 
parents’ house in Fitzroy Square. De 
Morgan's experiments led to some 
marvelously iridescent glazes, but 
they also set the roof on fire, and his 
landlord suggested that he go else- 
where. In 1872 De Morgan moved to 
Chelsea, in the same area as Carlyle, 
Whistler and Rossetti. In this flour- 
ishing artistic climate, De Morgan 
opened his own studio. 

De Morgan's sources were illumi- 
nated manuscripts and ceramics from 
the Middle East, Spain and Italy, but 
the results vibrated with a humor and 
imaginative draftsmanship that were 
distinctly his own. A De Morgan de- 
sign often features a border of foliage 
swirling around a fish, bird or charm- 
ing mythological beast whose own 
tail, wings or fins are curling into the 
surrounding leaves and tendrils. An- 
other favorite motif is a Viking ship 
tossed on a shiny sea. 

De Morgan opened another studio 
near William Morris in Surrey in 1882. 

i had depend- 


made tile and 
VE studio he 
had igning 
and thro His 
corative st 
'ved from one oi 
aj ‘rence for elaborauw 


tive ‘action. De Morgan 
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continued from page 164 


Vase, James Dewdney for C. H. Brannam, 1892. 
Earthenware; 19/" high. Sgraffito decoration 
set against a stippled ground adorns a Bran- 
nam vase. Following the patronage of Queen 
Victoria in 1885, the firm’s wares were re- 
ferred to as Royal Barum. New Century, London. 


making pottery in 1907 and carved 
out a new career as a novelist. As- 
tonishingly, authorship brought him 
more financial success than ceram- 
ics ever did. 

Along with London, the West Coun- 
try attracted potters because of the 
fine clay in Somerset and Devon. 
Charles Brannam, an art student 
whose father owned two industrial 
potteries, rented one in Barnstaple, 
Devon, in 1879 to make aesthetic 
wares. He called his line Barum, after 
the Roman name for Barnstaple. For 
Brannam, the function of ornament 
was to emphasize form rather than 
dominate it, and his jugs and vases 
were often modeled in shallow relief 
so that neither the surface nor the 
shape of the article was obscured. 
Brannam often used sgraffito (incised 
patterning filled with color), embel- 
lishing his surfaces with birds, fishes, 
flowers, shells and scrollwork. 

he Linthorpe Pottery, founded in 

$79 in Linthorpe, a village in north- 







ern England, benefited by having | 
Christopher Dresser, the busy Victori- | 
an polymath—trained as a botanist, | 
he was also an expert architect and | 
designer, and dabbled in the import 
ing business—as its art superinten- | 
dent. Dresser had just returned from ' 
studying ceramics in Japan; Lin’ 
thorpe executed his bird and flower | 
drawings in a manner reminiscent’ 
of the Japanism first promulgated | 
by Whistler in the 1860s. Reducing | 
Oriental design to its fundamentals, | 
Dresser and Linthorpe pottery placed 
an increasing emphasis on refined | 
shapes and subtle, sophisticated glaz-| 
es. The search for purity of form a 


flected Dresser’s own thinking as 
pioneer of modern design. 

The market for art pottery was <0 
healthy in Britain that as late as 1897,’ 
James Macintyre & Co., a Stafford= 
shire works, could decide to enter it. 
year later, the artist William Moor) 
croft was given complete control ove 
the design and production of Floria 
ware, the name given to his first lin 
of pottery. Moorcroft’s designs, color 
and glazes were of such high quality 
that within a year of its introduc 
tion, Florian ware was being sold b 
Tiffany’s in New York and Liberty‘ 
in London. Moorcroft’s style was flu- 
id and curvilinear; he favored exotic 
flowers and plants that meandered 
over most of an object's surface. He? 
liked rich color schemes, such as deep) 
purples and blues set against rusts 
and ochers. 

After bringing out several lines of) 
ceramics for Macintyre’s, Moorcroft 
opened his own studio in 1913. He 
was soon visited by Queen Mary, who 
collected his work. Moorcroft’s was_ 
one of the few art potteries to survive’ 
the Great War; the company is in 
business today, and it still produces” 
hand-decorated pieces. His firm and 
its predecessors helped lead the way 
to modern studio ceramics. Merging | 
originality and tradition, the Arts and 
Crafts Movement liberated pottery 
from its routine appearance with a 
vigorous eclecticism that represents 
the Victorian mind at its best. 














ART: PROVINCETOWN COLOR WOODCUTS 





One of those students, Edna Boies 
Hopkins, became the link between 
|Dow and the artists who settled in 
| Provincetown fifteen years later. Fired 
}with enthusiasm for the woodcut 
. medium, she perfected her method in 
‘Japan and then went on to Paris. 
| There she passed on her knowledge 
to two former Cincinnati Art Acade- 
) my students, Maud Hunt Squire and 
|} Ethel Mars; Mars in turn taught 
/ woodcut technique to the artists Mar- 
/ garet Patterson, Ada Gilmore and Mil- 
dred McMillen. Shortly after 1914, all 
of these women found their way to 
) Provincetown. There, with Juliette 
'} Nichols and the lone male of the 
) group, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, they con- 
/ centrated on woodcuts, freely ex- 
| changing ideas and techniques. 
| Ada Gilmore recorded what hap- 
pened next: In the summer of 1915 
' Ethel Mars was said to have been ex- 
'}) perimenting with a one-block process 
'} when Nordfeldt suddenly “took the 
} final step.” According to Gilmore, he 
) “became impatient with the mechani- 
/ cal labor of cutting so many blocks of 
| wood...before he could express his 
idea; one day he surprised the others 
by exhibiting one block, with his com- 
plete design on that....He had cut a 
groove in the wood to separate each 
color, and in printing this left a white 
line which emphasized the design.” 
The Provincetown Print was born. 

Exhibitions soon followed—at the 
new Provincetown Art Association, at 
New York's innovative Berlin Photo- 
graphic Company in 1916, and after 
the 1918 formation of the “Province- 
town Printers,” at a gallery rented by 
the group where the Provincetown 
post office now stands. Many of those 
shows traveled to cities across Ameri- 
ca and to Europe, well into the 1920s. 
The group’s ranks expanded far be- 
yond the original six as Karl Knaths, 
Agnes Weinrich, Ellen Ravenscroft, 
William Zorach, Marguerite Zorach, 
Tod Lindenmuth, Gustave Baumann, 
Maud Ainslie, Blanche Lazzell and 
others began using the new process. 

Unlike other art associations of 
the day, the Printers included many 





Distinctive American Prints Filled with Charm and Innovation 
continued from page 181 





Provincetown Wharf on Wash Day, Ora Inge Maxim, circa 1920. Color woodcut on pa- 
per; 9%" x 12". Maxim, who was meticulous in the carving of her woodblocks, was 
known to exhibit them alongside the prints they produced. Aaron Galleries, Chicago. 


women. Attracted by the technical 
simplicity of the woodcut, women art- 
ists flourished in the accepting, bo- 
hemian climate of Provincetown: In 
1916 A. J. Philpott of the Boston Globe 
reported that women were at work all 
over the wharves, beaches and “near- 
ly every house corner” wearing sun 
hats and smocks of various hues like a 
“human flower garden.” 

The pulse of that social and artistic 
freedom is captured in Provincetown 
Prints—in the varied female figures 
of Ada Gilmore, in the strong, almost 
Cubist still lifes of Blanche Lazzell. 
Boats, fishermen and other sights of a 
harbor town were reduced to their 
aesthetic essence in simplified forms 
and vibrant colors. The one-block pro- 
cess provided almost painterly free- 
dom: No two prints are exactly alike 
—editions are almost unknown. In 
some prints the wood grain is clear- 


- ly visible; other prints are nearly 


indistinguishable from watercolors. 
The heady era that produced these 
unique works was over in an instant. 


The heyday of the Provincetown Print 
was about 1915-19. Some were still 
being produced in the 1920s, and 
Blanche Lazzell continued to live and 
work in Provincetown well into the 
1950s, teaching another generation 
of printmakers. But by 1930 most of 
the original group had dispersed and 
the Provincetown Print had faded 
from national consciousness. Not until 
1983, when “Provincetown Printers: 
A Woodcut Tradition” opened at the 
National Museum of American Art in 
Washington, D.C., did interest revive. 

In the past decade, increasing col- 
lecting activity has made the best ex- 
amples by the Provincetown group 
harder to come by. Dealers have 
found that these works appeal to 
many different collecting aesthetics: 
They are clearly American yet echo 
the best European work of the day; 
they are sophisticated and modern 
yet accessible and colorful—rather 
like Provincetown itself when print- 
making history was made in its nar- 
row streets. [] 
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Colonial Character near Manhattan 
continued from page 170 


room wall is a seven-foot-high Span- 
ish-style mirror of his own design. Di- 
viding the living room is a low screen 
of white cotton with exposed nail- 
heads that looks as though Jean- 
Michel Frank has shaken hands with 
El Greco. There are lots of draperies, 
as light as parachute silk, hiding the 
kitchen and hanging (curiously) be- 
low the arches of a living room ar- 
cade. “When I first saw this location, I 
thought of draperies billowing with 
the ocean breeze,” Patino says. “I 
didn’t see them as window coverings. 
I saw them as movement.” 

Being a Patino space, the living 
room has slipcovers worthy of Edith 
Head—‘I like dressing the furni- 
ture”—although fewer than usual, 
since the clients asked for tight uphol- 
stery. “No fluffing,” the wife instruct- 
ed. Patino discouraged the purchase 
of a “serious” rug or “serious” paint- 
ings. Walls are adorned with seriously 
moody sepia-tinted photographs that 
echo the darker elements. Patino says 
sisal “felt right” for the floor. But he 
used serious old tapestry for pillows, 
because its color was so rich and its 
decay so exquisite. 

Drifting back to a childhood spent 
largely in the dark of theater bal- 
conies, Patino recalls, “The bedroom 
in Rebecca influenced me forever.” To 
this day, he says, “I always get carried 
away with bedrooms. I think they 
should be dreamlike.” This particular 
dream starts with a pair of stripped- 
wood columns that frame an un- 
obstructed second-floor view of the 
Atlantic. The columns lead first to 
a sitting room and then to a cloud- 
like bedroom, puffy with down and 
swaddled in fabric. “I tried to infuse 


the bed: vith all the things I love 


about b re ocean,” Patino says. 
A littl please. 
Will sor up the breeze? 
Open tl -I want to hear 
those waves 
Light the fi 
Action. 
The designe: atch 
the light, and my 
movie.” [ ; 
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Architectural Enhancements in Connecticut 
continued from page 177 


guest bedroom and two baths, are 
two workrooms equipped with com- 
puters and fax machines. A winding 
stairway leads up to the master bed- 
room on the third floor, looking out 
through an intricate composition of 
windows, doors and skylights to a 
wood-slatted deck (“Makes me feel 
as if I were on the Queen Mary,” Ev- 
ans says), and beyond the deck to 
the evergreen woods in which the 
scanty “downtown” of Norfolk mod- 
estly conceals itself. 

Interior designer Sheila Camera 
Kotur has helped to create a carefree 
mood that, though remote in spirit 
from the hustle and bustle of New 
York, isn’t deliberately countrified; 
Paterson and Evans are unlikely to 
be mistaken for farmers, and visitors 
will find themselves tripping over no 
oxbows or butter churns. The furni- 
ture that Paterson and Evans have 
accumulated through the years is 
sturdy and comfortable as well as 
handsome, and it’s plain that the pos- 
sessions most precious to them are 





One trifle that 
gives delight is the 
use of curved-glass 

windows throughout 
the house. 





those that are the most personal— 
drawings, paintings and books that, 
attractive in themselves, are also un- 
ashamedly souvenirs: outward and 
visible signs of friendships and occa- 
sions that have proved worth cherish- 
ing. One perceives that in something 
like the same way that Beech Flats 
was elevated to Laurel Way, the 
house, under Skolnick’s deft guid- 
ance, has been elevated to a level of 
gracious good looks that allows it to 
equa! or surpass the neighbors who 


once ‘-oked down their noses at it. In 
the »y fashion of fairy tales, in 
a gi orner of the Berkshires an 
ug] ig has become a swan. 0 


-. fresh from the Slade School of Fini 


Matthew Spender and Maro Gorky in Ti 
continued from page 198 





















Matthew Spender’s paintings, scul 
tures and wood carvings have bee 
shown in Paris, Milan, London an 
Munich. Both have enlisted their 
tistic as well as their practical ski 
in decorating the house. When sti 


Art in London, Maro did the mur 
that adorn the walls of her sister Na 
tasha’s room. Her work, with its w. 
colors and slightly Mannerist figures, 
has a Bloomsbury-ish flavor, a littl 
reminiscent of Charleston, the Su 
sex country house decorated by 
can Grant and Vanessa and Angelic 
Bell between the wars. (Matthew an 
Maro once spent a bitterly cold week 
end there with Duncan Grant an 
Amaryllis Garnett.) Maro painted th 
bedroom eupboards, the kitchen tile 
and much of the china. Matthe 
made most of the furniture. Althou 
their budget was tight, they benefit 
from the local abundance of chea 
household products. Matthew incor- 
porated a pair of old wooden bread 
bins into his kitchen units. Maro 
bought a delightful painted chande- 
lier in a local flea market. The fine old 
kitchen sink cost only eight dollars. 

Cabbages and beans grow in the 
kitchen garden, and there are chick- 
ens as well as the doves. Much of the 
thirty-two acres of land, however, 
is devoted to olives and wine—the 
market staples on which the Roman 
Empire was founded. The olives are 
harvested in autumn: They are picked 
by hand and taken to the mill. Avane 
has its own wine, fermented in oak 
vats in the cellar before being ma- 
tured in glass demijohns. The vines 
yield close to four hundred liters 
of Chianti a year—enough for the 
Spenders and their guests. As the 
local farmers drift to the towns, 
to become salaried workers in shops 
and factories, the Spenders are main- 
taining, in Matthew's words, “the an- 
nual repetition of agricultural duties, 
shaped by habits that go back to 
Roman times, and punctuated not so 
much by seasons as by the chang- 
ing moon and the recurring name 
days of saints.” 0 
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envelope. (Enclose $1.25 for postage and 





handling in addition to amount of any 


priced item.) 








STEAMBOATIN’® 
Live the Legend. 


ll Free color brochure highlighting 
e tantalizing cuisine and exciting enter- 


tainment on 2- to |2-night Mississippi and 
Ohio river paddlewheel steamboat vacations 
aboard the legendary Delta Queen® and the 
magnificent Mississippi Queen®! See your 
travel agent or call 1-800-543-1949. 
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Crate 


Crate & Barrel. The Crate and Barrel 
Q), offers a unique collection of contempo- 
rary home furnishings including dinnerware, 
stemware, barware, gourmet culinary equip- 
ment, tabletop, Christmas items, children’s 
accessories, and other exciting items for your 
home as well as gift ideas and a full bridal 
registry. (We ship only in the U.S.) $2.00. 


-TOSCANO 


l DESIGN TOSCANO. America's 

e largest collection of replica European 
sculpture and architectural details. Goddesses, 
gargoyles, Deco objects and more, from busts 
to life size. Classical columns, capitals, table 
bases, brackets, urns, and friezes for wall 
mounting. Each piece is hand finished by 
artisans using Casts imported from Europe in 
the 19th century. Color catalogue, $5.00. 





19I2 Ectgar Fo Lom 


dgar B. The Edgar B catalogue 
vcases over 130 brand name 
at savings up to 50% off retail! 
6589 to speak with a furniture 
efundable with first purchase. 

































10 DeStefano Studios, Inc. From 
e Cupids to columns, busts to beasts 
this exquisite catalogue of classical and 
contemporary décoratives represents over 50 
years of fine design, casting, and custom 
finishing by master craftsmen. A remarkable 
resource. 100+ pages. $5.00. 
















l Diamond Essence. YOUR BEST 
4. ALTERNATIVE TO MINED DIA- 
MONDS Diamond Essence™ masterpieces— 
the best simulated diamonds ever created, set 
in 14 KARAT SOLID GOLD, astound diamond 
lovers. Build your very own collection of dis- 
tinctive jewelry. The ones you've always 
wanted for daytime professionalism or 
nighttime elegance. Subscribe to our world of 
versatile, affordable elegance. $3.00. 











16 Garrard. Founded in 1735 and 
e Crown Jewellers since 1843, Garrard 
is internationally renowned for its superb 
collections of jewellery and silver. 





Garrard'’s new 1993 catalogue is filled with 
stunning modern and antique jewellery, 
traditional silver, watches, clocks, luxurious 
gifts and a wonderful collection of original 
objets. $12. 

| 12 Regent Street, London WIA 2). 
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1/7 A world of gifts, collectibles, stylish 
e home accents, and fashions from San 
rancisco’s legendary store. Selections range 
rom handpainted porcelains to note cards and 


an arrive in Gump's elegant gift box—free of 
harge. A year's subscription, $5.00 













20 Famous for original designs in silver 
e and gold. Catalogs $6. | 14 East Palace 


Avenue, Santa Fe, New Mexico 8750l. 


800-545-2056. 
James Reid, Ltd. 











23 Lindal Cedar Homes. Vaulted 
e ceilings, dramatic entries, expansive 
decks and award-winning architecture. Ex- 
plore it all in the spectacular 240-page Lindal 
Planbook. Page after full-color page of exqui- 
site new homes. One hundred and one floor 
plans, 596 photographs, unique planning grids 
and more. $15.00. Video also available for 
$10.00. 











e Rare, The Unique, The Imaginative. 


ri HORCHOW 
HOME 


COLLECTION 


l The Horchow Home Collection. 

e Fall 1992. In the Horchow Home 
Collection you'll discover a world of distinctive 
furniture, rugs, tableware designs, and decora- 
tive ideas—all the things that make a house a 
home. One year of catalogues, $5.50 (credited 
toward your first purchase). Foreign subscrip- 
tions, $10.00. 


2 Kenneth W. Rendell. The interna- 

e tionally foremost dealer in historical 
letters, documents and manuscripts brings you 
in touch with history. Our catalogue offers the 
finest autograph material in all fields, framed 
with portraits—Presidents, music, art, litera- 
ture, business, science, politics. $5, 


Ceenad 


94 Herend Porcelain. The finest 
e collection of porcelain in the world 
presents its full-color, 84-page catalog featuring 
hand-painted dinnerware and tabletop acces- 


_ sories. $5.00. Available for the first time in 


America is the new, hardcover book titled 
“Herend, The Art of Hungarian Porcelain” for 
$28. This unique book traces Herend's long, 
exciting history in celebration of its |60th 
anniversary. 
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1 Jackson & Perkins. FREE GIFT 

e CATALOG! Over 100 fresh holiday 
ideas from America’s garden experts. 
Earth-friendly gifts and decorations that bring 
the spirit of the garden indoors. From $9.99 to 
$99.99. Express delivery available. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





2? Lady D™ DESIGNER FOODS, 
e GIFTS & COOKWARE. Free catalog 
($5 value). 2618 Westridge Rd, Los Angeles CA 
90049. Fax 1-800-828-7120. Phone 
| -800-468-6 | 60. 


My McGuire Furniture Portfolio. 

e 100 page book, 145 color pictures 
featuring our classic collection of the premier 
rattan furniture designs. Also shown are designs 
from the seven McGuire Special Collections: 
Bamboo Tables, Solid Teak, Oriental Hard- 
wood, Cane Wicker, Palasan, Zambales Peel, 
Suga Cage. Price: $10.00. 
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2 Royal-Athena Galleries. The 
e world’s largest selection of genuine 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Egyptian, Near 
Eastern, European and Asian art. Our 50th 
anniversary color catalog, 466 objects; 96 
pages; price list—$10.00. Free brochure. 





STEINWAY 6&6 SONS 





4 Ste 1s. | he piano ct} 
e sent the orld’s performing 


A : 
artist An ext iment 


and enduring Sut 


{ ompromise 


$5.00 Call direct | 








THE 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM - OF ART 


6 The Metropolitan Museum of 
Z e Art. Discover the perfect Christmas 
present from the Metropolitan Museum in our 
new 144-page catalogue. Jewelry, decorative 
works of art, prints, art books, Christmas cards, 
children's presents, and more. Catalogue $1.00. 


Scully & Scull, 


ESTABLISHED 1934 


2? Scully & Scully Inc. Scully and 
9), Scully's hallmark for nearly sixty years 
has been its unique ability to combine the finest 
selection of unusual gifts with the highest 
standards of personalized service. Whether 
you visit the newly enlarged Park Avenue store 
or browse through its catalogue, you can be 
assured of finding only the most elegant and 
distinctive gifts in the world. Catalogue $3.00. 
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Steuben. Recognized worldwide for 

e uncompromising design and style, 

rystal has been given by USS. 

presidents for over forty years. Our catalogue 
features functional pieces for the home and 
office as we'! as ornamental objects to give or 
collect. Pric om $150. New 1993 catalogue, 
$8 (credited to first purchase), 800 424-4240, 





Nena 


Z Neiman Marcus. All your holiday 

e fantasies come to life in the new 1992 
NEIMAN MARCUS Christmas Book. Over 
100 colorful pages. Uncommon fashions. 
Epicurean delights. Another outrageous “His & 
Hers” gift. All this and more with a one year 
subscription for only $6.50, applicable toward 
your first credit purchase. (Foreign subscrip- 
tion, $15.00) 





Smith & Hawken. Gifts Inspired by 
4 e the Garden. Fragrant wreaths & 
garlands, flowering bulbs, scented candles & 
soaps, organically grown fruits & nuts, 
handblown glass ornaments, and numerous 
other gifts—many handmade and all of earthly 
origin. To request a free catalog, call | (800) 
776-4445, Dept. #298. 


Victorian Replicas. Hand Carved 
43. Solid Mahogany replicas in stock for 
finishing—Queen Anne to Victorian styles. 
Chairs, Tables, Sofas, Settees, 4 poster Canopy 
Beds, Mantels, &c. 48 page catalog has 500 
color photographs—a design resource. $19. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Wathne...where adventure has a 
e style all its own. A uniquely beautiful 
talogue. Our distinctive signature collections 
clothes, fashion accessories and luggage, 
brn of adventure and authentic in line and 
tail. Offerings of extraordinary quality for 
gling, equestrian and ski. $5.00. Toll free 
mber |-800-942-1166. 
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WinterSilks 


WinterSilks. Rich silk for you, or a 
4 e gift for a friend. WinterSilks offers 
exclusive silk long johns and sportswear at 
10-40% off normal retail. Fully guaranteed. 
Free year's subscription. |-800-648-7455. 
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World Wide Games. We take fun 
4 eseriously with superbly-crafted 
games, puzzles & gifts. 3-D Chess. Unique 
Chinese Checkers. Jigsaw Puzzle Frame. 
Authentic Pachinko Machine. Cross-Country 
Exerskier. Many more amusing, amazing items. 
Full-color catalog, $2. 
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_ JEFFERSON’ S COUNTEREAWNE 


A Missing Piece of Monticello’ s Past Is Found 
By Jeffrey Simpson 





OVER SEVERAL WEEKS Of a lustrous Paris springtime in 
the 1780s a lanky, red-haired gentleman, unusually 
tall and clearly not French, could be observed lean- 
ing on a parapet in the Tuileries gardens looking in- 
tently across the river toward construction work 
ona white stone mansion. The gentleman was Thom- 
as Jefferson, ministre plénipotentiaire of the newly 
formed United States of America, and the object of 
his attention was the Hotel de Salm, being erected 
in the Neoclassical style for a German prince. 

The house so interested Jefferson that he wrote to 
his friend Mme de Tessé, “While at Paris I was vio- 
lently smitten with the Hotel de Salm, and used to 
go to the Thuileries [sic] almost daily to look at it. 
The loueuse de chaises [the woman who rented 
public chairs in the garden], inattentive to my pas- 
sion, never had the complaisance to place a chair 
there; so that, sitting on the parapet, and twisting my neck 
round to see the object of my admiration, I generally left it 
with a torticollis [stiff neck].” 

The facade of this enthralling building was much longer 
than it was tall and was distinguished by a protruding, 
semicircular columned section in the center that was 
capped with a shallow dome. It would look familiar to any 


COURTESY THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 








COURTESY THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


When Thomas Jefferson returned to Monticello in 1789 after spend- 
ing five years in France, he was inspired to redesign his house and fill it 
with the latest French furniture, art and fabrics. TOP: An inscription on 
the back of a quilt testifies to one of Jefferson's stays in Paris. ABOVE: Jef- 
ferson’s original counterpane was rediscovered three years ago. A 
replica made with Brunschwig & Fils silk now adorns his alcove bed. | 


LEFT: Thomas Jefferson first laid out Monticello after a Palladian villa. 
While in Paris he was taken with a white stone mansion being built 
for a German prince called the Hotel de Salm, which was an urban in- © 
terpretation of that classical style. He incorporated some of its ideas, — 
such as the shallow dome at its center, into Monticello’s remodel. | 
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JEFFERSON’S COUNTERPANE 











odern American who has ever ex- 
amined a nickel; it was, in fact, the 
model for the facade of Monticello. 
Jefferson's mountaintop house in 
Albemarle County, Virginia, gave him 
an outlet for his passion for architec- 
‘ture from the time he erected the first 
building on the site in 1769 until just 
before his death in 1826. As he himself 
said to an advisor, “Architecture is 
my delight and putting up and pulling 
down, one of my favorite amusements,” 
and he spent much of his life altering 
his house. But it was not until after his 
return from the five years he spent in 
‘France in the 1780s and his exposure 
lto Continental culture that Monticello 
jeven in concept approached the so- 
)phisticated form that has become a vi- 
ssual icon for many Americans. 

His fascination with architecture 
\began during his student days in 
}Williamsburg, and from the first he 
| set out at Monticello to execute a clas- 
| sical villa as defined by Andrea Pal- 
Hladio, the great Renaissance master 
architect. He had only a few models 
in Colonial Virginia to learn from, but 
) using his surveyor father’s drawing 
tools, architectural pattern books and 
Palladio’s own Four Books of Architec- 
ture, he initially designed a house with 
a two-story central block and lower, hip- 
| roofed wings. There was a two-story 
) portico planned that was a pure exer- 
cise in academic Palladian design. The 
house presented a much more vertical 
image than we are accustomed to asso- 
ciating with Monticello, and there 
was no dome. Jefferson lived there 
with his much-beloved wife, Martha, 
when he was not engaged in public 
service during the years of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. When he returned 
from France in 1789, Martha had been 
dead for seven years, Jefferson had 
spent five years in the most civilized 
country in the world, he had traveled 
and observed classical architecture 
from a Roman original such as the 
Maison Carrée at Nimes to urbane 
adaptations such as the Hotel de Salm, 
and he would virtually pull down the 
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A Missing Piece of Monticello’s Past Is Found 


existing building at Monticello and 
rebuild it in the image we know today. 
The fruits of his experience in Eu- 
rope were not just an appreciation of 
architectural styles, however, but also 
a sense of the amenities that made 
Parisian life so sweet for those who 
were privileged to know it in the 
last blossoming of the ancien ré- 
gime. Along with his ideas and memo- 
ries, Jefferson brought back eighty-six 
crates of the furniture, carpets and 
draperies that he had learned to en- 
joy when he returned from France. 
Among the most timely ideas that 
Jefferson implemented at Monticello 
(and one that puzzles many visitors 
today) was his notion that bedrooms 
should be unobtrusive for the most 
part and definitely subsidiary to the 
public rooms of the house. French 
Neoclassical-style villas such as the 
Hotel de Salm gave the appearance of 
being one story tall; they were to be 
seen as elegantly attenuated pleasure 
pavilions in which the practical func- 
tions of sleeping and cooking had no 
part. Jefferson wrote about the new 
buildings he was seeing, “All the new 





With his fascination for 
detail, he was concerned 
with the coverlet. 





and good houses are of a single story. 
That is of the height of 16. or 18. f. 
generally, and the whole of it giv- 
en to rooms of entertainment: but in 
the parts where there are bedrooms 
they have two tiers of them...witha 
small private staircase.” This perfectly 
describes the second- and third-floor 
bedrooms at Monticello, small rectangu- 
lar spaces approached by narrow, twist- 
ing stairs only twenty-four inches wide. 
The exception was Jefferson’s own 
bedroom on the first floor, which was 
_part of a suite with his library and 
study and right next door to the par- 
lor and entrance hall. The promi- 


nence of the master bedroom was in 
accord with the Palladian ideal, how- 
ever, which has been described rather 
sourly by twentieth-century social 
historian Lawrence Wright: “The Pal- 
ladian mansion always has one or two 
suites of fine state bedrooms and 
dressing rooms, but the others are 
fitted into residual spaces, with only 
such lighting and access as can be 
contrived. Nobody will sleep com- 
fortably, the important persons be- 
cause their bedrooms are too large, 
the rest because they are too small, ill- 
shaped, airless, and dark.” 

Jefferson’s fascination with things 
French extended to the placement of 
the beds in the bedrooms—fitted most- 
ly into alcoves in the walls. This style 
had become fashionable in France in 
the late eighteenth century, in order 
to conserve both space and heat. 
Women’s clothes became less formal 
in the 1780s, and the geometrically 
designed “French garden” gave way 
to the more natural-looking “English 
garden.” It was the decade in which 
Marie Antoinette had a play country 
village, le Hameau, constructed for 
herself at Versailles; and in chateaus, 
the grand state beds that had project- 
ed into the room and had sometimes 
been protected by a low gilt railing 
were retired in favor of smaller beds 
parallel to the wall. 

Jefferson created an alcove bed in 
his own room downstairs, but during 
the remodeling of the early 1800s he ex- 
tended the bedroom wall to form an 
octagonal study, thereby opening up 
the far wall of the alcove and making 
the famous bed between two rooms 
that today is considered one of his 
particularly neat contrivances. Conve- 
nience was one of Jefferson’s favorite 
words, and theoretically he had made 
the perfectly convenient alcove bed— 
easy to make and easy to get out of, 
but still retired from the main space 
of the room. In practice, Jefferson 
found his passageway bed drafty and 
too exposed to servants and some- 
times even the wandering visitor on 


continued on page 212 
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JEFFERSON’S COUNTERPANE 


A Missing Piece of Monticello’s Past Is Found 
continued from page 211 


the terrace outside the study, and he 
had a variety of screens constructed 
over the years, ranging from glass 
panes in a wood frame to a sort of 
shoji screen of paper. 

At floor level Jefferson's bed stands 
in the open-sided alcove between 
bedroom and study; but because this 
corresponded to the principal floor 
in a Palladian villa, the ceiling was 
eighteen feet high. Above the bed, 
in the thickness of the wall between 
the two rooms, Jefferson had a closet 
built, reached by a ladder installed in 
another, smaller closet at the end of 
the bed and aired by three elegantly 
shaped oval portholes—ingenious, 
more or less convenient, and unique 
in the eighteenth century, when 
clothes were hung mostly in obtru- 
sive freestanding wardrobes. 

With his fascination for detail (he 
once determined the average number 
of peas in a pint to be twenty-five 
hundred) and his determination to 
live well, Jefferson, not surprisingly, 
was very concerned with the drap- 
eries for the rooms at Monticello and 
the coverlet for his bed—then called a 
counterpane. Even during his wife's 
lifetime he had been intensely in- 
volved in domestic affairs, and after 
her death every aspect of Monticello 
life came under his scrutiny. His ac- 
count book for 1783 shows that he 
paid six pounds for “printed linens” in 
Philadelphia, which would probably 
have been the popular French toile de 
Jouy, designs in red or blue printed on 
white linen showing scenes of coun- 
try life or exotic images of the Orient 
or Africa. After he got to France he 
made many textile purchases. When 
Jefferson was president he continued 
to carefully direct the rebuilding of 
Monticello, and between March 1808 
and February 1809 he engaged in cor- 
respondence in his own hand from 
the White House with John Rea, a 
Philadelphia upholsterer. The first 
five letters concern “crimson damask 
silk” draperies to be lined with green 
silk and embellished with yellow 
fringe. The president enclosed a very 
rough sketch show ck  want- 
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ed the draperies to look like. The last 
three letters of the set deal with a 
counterpane “of such crimson Man- 
tua silk as the draperies which Mr. 
Rea formerly furnished to Th. Jeffer- 
son.” There was to be no lining, “as it 
is to be lined with furs which are 
here.” It cost the considerable sum of 
forty dollars. 

The counterpane suffered the fate 
of most of Monticello’s furnishings, 
which were dispersed after Jefferson's 
death to meet the obligations of the 
tremendous debt he left behind. It 
was acquired by a grandchild and 
descended in the family until it was 
donated to a restored Monticello in 
1953. Three years ago Susan Stein, the 
curator of Monticello, was reviewing 
some material in the collections in 
storage at the mansion, and having 
just recently seen the correspondence 
with John Rea, she recognized the 
counterpane. A facsimile was made 
up, using French Mantua silk from 
Brunschwig & Fils, the New York fab- 
ric firm, and it now lies on Jefferson's 
alcove bed in ruddy splendor, bring- 
ing another aspect of Monticello back 
to the ideal envisioned by its creator. 

The marquis de Chastellux, one of 
the commanders of Lafayette’s French 
forces that had come to help the Ameri- 
cans in their fight against the British, 
rode up to Jefferson’s mountaintop 
one spring day in 1782 and spent four 
days there. He wrote about the house 
and its life: “We may safely aver that 
Mr. Jefferson is the first American 
who has consulted the fine arts to 
know how he should shelter himself 
from the weather.” Apropos of Jeffer- 
son’s omnivorous curiosity and wide- 
ranging interests (he and Jefferson 
discussed the poetry of Ossian, a sup- 
posedly ancient Celtic bard whose 
work had been fabricated by his “trans- 
lator”), the marquis wrote that Mr. 
Jefferson “had placed his mind, as he 
had done his house, on an elevated 
situation, from which he might con- 
template the whole universe.” With the 





restoration of Jefferson’s counterpane 
to his unique alcove bed, another tiny 
part of t! erse is in place. 

















PIGEON POINT LIGHTHOUSE, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CA. 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a 
house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 
Make preservation a 
blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Architectural Digest 


Inside the Design World 





“Tm going back to my roots. I 
started in an antiques shop in 
1965, and then I began deco- 
rating seven years later. But 
it's been my passion, my fan- 
tasy, to have an antiques 
shop,” says Robert Metzger, 
who this month officially 
launches his new shop, RMI 
Decorations, next door to his 
New York office. Contained 
within is an assemblage of 
18th- to 20th-century furni- 
ture and accessories Metzger 
lovingly collected over the 
years on his frequent shop- 
ping trips to Europe. “They 
have whimsy and serendipi- 
ty,” Metzger says. “I bought 
from the point of view of 


| Capital Lists 


he Octagon (AD, July 1991), built in 1801, is one of Washing- in its determination to restore it and reopen it to the public as a 
ton, D.C.’s oldest and most distinguished buildings. De- house museum. Says Restoration Revels chairman Patricia 
signed by William Thornton, the architect who created the first Sagon, “It’s a tragedy that so little Federal architecture remains in 


plan accepted for the Capitol, the 
Octagon was where James Madison 
signed the Treaty of Ghent in 1815, 
which to this day is the standing 
treaty between the U.S. and Britain. 
Thus it is entirely appropriate that 
Restoration Revels, a gala auction 
on October 17 to benefit the Octagon’s 
$4 million restoration campaign, has 
as honorary chairs Ambassador Sir 
Robin and Lady Renwick of the Court 
of St. James's to the United States. 
Among the items up for bids are a 
weekend in New York at the restored 
St. Regis Hotel (AD, Nov. 1991), with 
drinks hosted by architect Hugh 
Hardy of Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer, 
and four George III library chairs once 
owned by Mrs. Marshall Field. Other 
antiques (right) selected for the auc- 
tion by Washington dealer Marston 
Luce include a large early-19th-centu- 


ry linen press with brass fittings, once owned by the family of Washington's piano stool and the dinner bell from Mt. Vernon, 
the first chief justice of the Supreme Court, John Jay, and donat- remains where almost eight generations of Peters put it. The or- 
ed by his descendant Architectural Digest contributing writer Su- dered jumble also includes a 1913 telephone and file cabinets in 


san Mary Alsop. The Octagon is literally mirrored in the glass the study of a later Mr. Peter. Open by appointment Tuesday 
wall of the American Institute of Architects’ headquarters. The through Saturday. Tudor Place, 1605 32nd St. N.W,, Washington, 
AIAs concern for the Octagon, which it owns, is in turn reflected DC 20007; 202-965-0400. 
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A Decorator’s Eye 


a decorator, not a collector.” 

Items in his collection that 
Metzger will be sorry to see 
go are a six-foot Russian 
chaise that he has covered in 
Clarence House's Dragon Em- 
press fabric, a Biedermeier 
secretary mounted with lions 
(left), a pair of painted Italian 
Neoclassical consoles with 
inlaid-marble tops, twin Ja- 
cobean chairs and a six-foot- 
long American birdcage that 
sits on a parquetry pavilion. 
But no matter, Metzger says. 
“Now I have a good excuse 
to do more shopping.” RMI 
Decorations, 215 E. 58th St., 
Sixth Floor, New York 10022; 


212-371-9800. 





our capital. In London you feel the 
sweep of history, but not in Washing- 
ton. It is crucial that the Octagon be 
preserved and treated well.” Restora- 
tion Revels tickets can be purchased 
through the Octagon, 202-638-3105. 
The other surviving gem designed 
by William Thornton is Tudor Place, 
situated on five and a half acres in the 
heart of Georgetown. Tudor Place sits 
as serene as when it was built be- 
tween 1805 and 1816. The first owner 
was Thomas Peter, whose wife was 
Martha Parke Custis, step-grand- 
daughter of George Washington. The 
Peters’ descendants lived at Tudor 
Place until 1984, and their tenure 
makes it arguably the most impor- 
tant house museum in the U.S. Ev- 
erything, from such Washington 
memorabilia as an important ma- 
hogany chest-on-chest to Martha 
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In the Showrooms 


ii n the last couple of years, under the presidency of Diane Mor- 
ris, China Seas has incorporated daring complements to its 
| inventory. With the addition of Alan Campbell, known for his 
subtle modernist fabrics, and the display of the only Gianni Ver- 
sace fabrics intended for chair rather than human backs, China 

Seas shows a very sophisticat- 
| ed range of designs. Speaking 
about Versace’s new Arabesqui 
e Ornamenti Collection, Mor- 
ris says, “It’s based on Versace’s 
interest in the colors and forms 
of the harem. Generally, the art 
forms of the Middle East are far 
more influential in European 
| and Japanese design than they 

are in American work.” Orna- 
menti (near right) superimpos- 
es large roses on a printed 
damask and surrounds the 
pattern with a complicated 
printed border of tassels. In one 
combination, the roses are red and the background electric blue 
with the tassels in red and blue; in another, the roses are mus- 
tard-colored and the background cream. Leonine, despite the 
name, is a leopard print surrounded by printed tassels. “This is 
meant to be used with humor,” says Morris. “It’s not done on vel- 
vet as a faux design for grand rooms. It’s for fun.” 

Among the Alan Campbell 
designs is Peaceable Kingdom 
(above right), which is part of 
his new Summertime Collec- 
tion. Inspired by the 18th- 
century primitive paintings 
of Edward Hicks, lions, ti- 
gers, deer and giraffes, along- 
side silhouettes of William 
Penn and the Indians, are 
printed on cotton sateen 
without reference to perspec- 
tive or dimension and given 
the soft-edged quality of a 
lithograph. The colors in 
which the design will appear 
are blue green; a China Seas 
deep sky blue; a pinkish red; 
and a “Coco Chanel combi- 
nation” (says Campbell) of 
black and white—each on a tan background. Finally, China Seas 
has taken notice of the gentle wit shown by some of the more 
traditional fabric companies that are mak 
teacups and plates. Ching Il 
rows of multicolor Chinese s 
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ing border prints of 
11S a print of 
ay (above 


center), which means “perfu losest we 
could get to ‘snuff bottle, ” says Mor 

New York designer Mel Dwork has joined th f other 
established designers who are creating lines of furni vork 


has two pieces at the New York showroom John Bo isa 
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low table called The Wrap-Around, the other a barstool. The 
table, which is made to order, is presented at John Boone in 
wood covered in black waxed buffalo hide. The barstool (left), 1re- 
sembling a piece of oversize origami in its white pickled oak 
form at John Boone, is called The Hourglass because of its X- 
shaped outline, and is lifted onto a plane of high style by three 
small ebony tubes placed across the crux of the X for a footrest. 
Dwork says he created it because he had searched for two years 
for a barstool for a client, found only one, and it had been discon- 
tinued. “I had to make my own,” he says, “and the X shape was a 
logical choice—it'’s classic, clean and simple.” 

Speaking of new ventures into furniture, Uta Kravet, doyenne 
of Kravet Fabrics, says the firm has introduced its first-ever line 
of furniture because “we weren’t happy staying where we 
were.” So, in addition to offering a broad selection of fabrics ina 
generally modernist style, Kravet has also produced chairs and 
sofas (below), which are done in a generous, overstuffed clubby 
style. The combinations of pieces that are available have been di- 
vided into five groups: Named Crescendo, Serenade, Allegro, 
Carillon and Symphony, the collections show fairly subtle varia~ 
tions on a substantial form. One inspiration has been to uphol- 
ster the furniture in Kravet fabrics that were taken from the color 
palette used by Charles James, the fashion designer of the 1940s 
and 50s. James, whose sophistication was not fully appreciated 
in his day, used taupe, aqua, tangerine, peach and oyster tones 
with acommon silvery element (he called it graying). 
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In the Colonies 


When New York designer 
John Rogers opened his shop, 
Terra Cotta, dealing in south- 
western furniture, pottery, 
and metal and stoneware, in 
Southampton a little more 
than a year ago, he happened 
also to have a couple of pieces 
of antique Indonesian furni- 
ture on hand. “Those stirred 
up quite a bit of interest,” says 
Rogers, “and I realized that 
no one had ever made a line 
of good reproductions of 
British and Dutch colonial 
furniture from the East In- 
dies.” Hence was born the 
John Rogers Collection, with 
its 25 pieces of teak and cane 
furniture adapted by Rogers 
from traditional designs and 
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Symbolism on Tap 


The designers at Fine Art Interiors (AD-at-Large, Oct. 
1991) were in Italy searching for an artisan who 
could sculpt bronze caryatids for a set of classical fur- 
niture they were planning. Their hunt led them to 
sculptor Luca Bolzoni, who had been commissioned 
to make a water faucet for an Italian senator's house. 
They were so impressed by his skill and imagination 
that Fine Art Interiors now represents Bolzoni, who 
is making a limited signed edition of the bronze wa- 
ter faucet (left), named Cielo e Mare because the two 
figures symbolize the air and the sea. Bolzoni, whose 
work is inspired by the designs of contemporary 
artist Nicolo Verlato, will consider other commissions 
as well. Fine Art Interiors, 32 Paultons Square, Lon- 
don SW3 5D$; 71-351-3864. 





manufactured at a factory he 
found in Indonesia. “Because 
the Dutch occupied the East 
Indies from the 1600s until af- 
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ter World War II and the 
British were in India and the 
East for almost as long, this 
furniture has a tremendous 
sophistication; it’s colonial 
in name and materials on- 
ly,’ says Rogers. His Planter’s 
Moongazing Chair (left) is 
based on an English officer’s 
veranda chair originally 
made in Burma, which he 
says is Regency in feeling. 
The Sumatra Sofa Daybed is 
a deep-seated Dutch bench 
with a carved back. 

The John Rogers Collection 


is stirring interest among in- 
terior designers on the New 
York—Hamptons circuit, such 
as Harry Hinson, Kevin Mc- 
Namara and Mario Buatta; 
one particular enthusiast is 
fabric designer Alan Camp- 
bell, whose own work for the 
last year has been available at 
China Seas (see In the Show- 
rooms), where Rogers’ col- 
lection is also available to the 
trade. The John Rogers Col- 
lection, Terra Cotta, 2 Main 
St., Southampton, NY 11968; 
516-283-7209. 








‘To Market, To Market 


ve new hybrid between a once-a-year antiques show and a 
regularly scheduled flea market is attracting attention in At- 
lanta. Called The Stalls by owner Glenda Floyd (‘Americans call 
these spaces booths, but we think the English term is more fun,” 
she says), the market (right) covers 6,000 square feet in an old ce- 
ment-block building that was once the home of the Atlanta 
School of Ballet. Floyd has partitioned it off into 30 spaces, all of 
them rented on a year’s lease by dealers or decorators, who pro- 
vide their own inventory and embellishment. The Stalls pro- 
vides the rest: sales staff, bookkeeping, tax advice. Floyd likes va- 
riety, and The Stalls has a mixture of the serious and “not so 
serious.” Among the former are a Regency chest, some Federal 

es, important collections of majolica and Staffordshire pot- 
{ 1} 





cons and other religious paintings owned by a dealer 
rt. Washington, D.C., designer Kirk Dent iys the 

{ The Stalls is that many decorators ta stall 

and their excess inventory. The Stalls, Cains 


{ Hill P! \4-231-9815. 
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ARCHITEC TURAL EMBELLISHMENTS 
Great Gatsby’s is proud to offer this fabulous 18th 


Ae ~ a century carved limestone entryway, measuring 20’ high. 


Truly the best! 


. ALOON & BAR DECOR MARBLE STATUARY _ ~ WORKS-OF-A 
example of outstanding home — Beautiful, 20th century, “re vr An exceptional 
| _, sized pub bars and — semi-nude statue L / Leon Comerre 
indsomely detailed full sized featuring multi-colored 


Hoon bars featured at every alabaster. Over 4’tall. 797 5 BEAICARaMiratsan) 
Gatsby auction. Signed P. Bazzanti, yp Ye French 1850-1934. 


Florence, 1927. 
















18th Architectural Antique Auction 


September 19th & 20th 


or a FREE Color Brochure Call: 404-457-1905 or 1-800-962-5229 
J70 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Atlanta, GA 30341... The Legend Continues... 


| CARVED WOOD & 
a MARBLE MANTLES 
American turn-of-the-century 
mahogany mantle featu ring 





Lic. GAL 248 


A Mere Sampling intricate carvin 
gs with 
of the over 1,500 cannons for column supports 
Lots to be SOLD!!! and a full sized knight's head 


atop the pediment. The finest 
carved American mantle ever 
offered for sale! 


FINE HOME FURNISHINGS 
pair of Neoclassical chairs featuring a 
2Stry cloth seat, mother-of-pearl inlay on 
the back and carved wings for arms. 


ONE-OF-A-KIND 
»nsational pool table with dore’ 
pnze legs and burl elm veneer. 
























9’ xX 5". 
FOUNTAINS & 
GARDEN STATUARY 
Bronze and carved 5 
stone fountain - SPECTACULAR 
12’ tall. One of over ENTRYWAYS _ 
10 fountains to be Fantastic bevelled & stained 
offered at this sale. glass window in a solid 


oak frame. 
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Shopping in Colombia 


hen a line of contemporary, Art Déco-spirited furniture 

he designed for a Colombian manufacturer met with en- 
thusiasm in Bogota, Juan Montoya realized that a shop with his 
design aesthetic might also be a hit in his hometown. So Mon- 
toya opened Galeria Formentera, which sells Colombian deco- 
rative furnishings from the colonial period and the Virreinato, 
with a smattering of European items. In his shop are 18th-centu- 
ry refectory tables, wood sofas with fabric insets, and antique 
doors (below right) and door frames. Galeria Formentera, Calle 
85, No. 11-53, Int. 8, Santafé de Bogota; 236-8481. 

Whenever he’s in Bogota, Montoya ends up spending time in 
Benjamin Angarita’s shop, Antigiiedades Coloniales. Angarita 
collects antique silver frames dating back to the 17th century and 
church columns also from the colonial period. Another favorite 
is the antiques shop of Jaime Botero, where Montoya buys 
chairs and end tables. Botero’s specialty is reproductions of 100- 
year-old refectory tables and leather chairs. Benjamin Angarita, 
Antigitedades Coloniales, Carrera 9, No. 61-53, Bogota, 235- 
8779; Jaime Botero, Calle 10, No. 257, Bogota, 342-9070. 

Art Déco has grown in popularity in Colombia, and Montoya 
likes to call on Galeria Anticuario Santa Maria de Los Angeles 
because of the shop's extensive array of Déco furnishings and 
fixtures, some imported from Europe and some made in Colom- 
bia in the 1930s and 40s. The gallery has Colombian 
furniture produced in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the country’s independence in 1810, as well 
as some American Empire pieces crafted by the 
American cabinetmaker Joseph R Whiting, who 
worked in Caracas from 1825 to 1845. Galeria An- 
ticuario Santa Maria de Los Angeles, Calle 79B, No. 
7-82, Bogota; 249-5185. 

Colombian Déco pieces also can be found at 

Marias, which ializes in Colombian an- 

niture. | cuion includes 18th-century 

\dcrafts such as statues from Co 

l, and paintings by artists, 

an Bernal early-20th-centu 

ry le ita Marias, Carrera 12, No 
$946, Bi \ 


Talking Textiles _ 


After 15 years at Spink & Sons 
as the head of the Islamic 
department, Francesca Gal- 
loway has set out on her own 
as a dealer of her favorite area 
of collectibles—Asian, Euro- 
pean and Islamic textiles and 
a few Indian and Persian 
miniatures. Her textiles run 
from the 5th century to the 
1950s, but there is a common 
thread—they all are museum 
quality. Among her prize pos- 
sessions are an Indian chintz 
palampore, a predecessor to 
toile de Jouy, from the second 
half of the 18th century and a 
pair of ca. 1710 French nee- 
dlepoint panels (far left). 
Galloway also owns an ear- 
ly example of knitting—a 
pair of mittens that bear a 
double-headed eagle with 


crowns above its heads, be- 
lieved to be from 17th- or ear- 
ly-18th-century Russia (near 
left). Another unusual item is 
a seven-foot Indian patka, or 
sash, that has the date (1747) 
and price inscribed on it. Still 
retaining its original sheen, 
the sash is made of undyed 
cotton and is embroidered in 
gold, silk and beetle wing. 
Galloway is also interested in 
Art Déco and Arts and Crafts 
textiles and wallpapers. She 
has framed some wallpaper 
samples; two designs, one of 
stylized garlands of flowers 
and the other of parrots, were 
produced by Paul Follot in 
1925. By appointment only. 
Francesca Galloway, 21 Corn- 
wall Gardens, London SW7 
4AW, 71-937-3192. 








Antique silver dinner services can be found at Casas Anti- 
cuario, Montoya says, but he usually goes there looking for parts 
of wood figures of angels and saints. “I use the legs to support a 
table, hands to serve as the ends or handles of an ashtray,” he 
says. Casas Anticuario, Calle 79B, No. 7-97, Bogota; 217-8750. 

At El Arcano, owner Yolanda Canal also stocks religious paint- 
ings and sculptures, particularly altars and columns, among her 
collection of 17th-century colonial antiques from Colombia, Peru 
and Ecuador. Canal’s period statues (below left) include the 
archangel San Gabriel. She recently came into possession of a 
collection of someone who spent 50 years scouring the churches 
and convents in Colombia for religious artifacts. “When you get 
one of those pieces you're in heaven, 
because the good ones are in muse- 
ums,” Canal says. El Arcano, Calle 
93A, No. 9-88; Bogota; 236-1395. 
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; April 1990 November 1990 June 1992 
Academy Awards Collector’s Edition Collector’s Edition: Inside New York The Wild West! 


These posters, measuring 19” x 25”, commemorate some of Architectural Digest’s 
most acclaimed covers in recent years. Printed on sturdy, glossy stock, they are sure to be a 
novel, lovely addition to your home or office. The cost is just $25.00 per poster. 
Please note: inventory is limited, so place your order today. 


Price subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Offer good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural 
Digest Selections are registered trademarks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp. 
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‘Homeward Bound’ Aquatint Etching 


ETCHINGS BY 


PETER HICKEY 


ORIGINAL AQUATINT ETCHINGS BY THIS RENOWNED ARTIST ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN THE U.S. 
LIMITED TO ONLY 50 PROOFS, THESE FINE EXAMPLES OF THE PRINTMAKERS ART ARE PRESENTED 
WITH A CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICATION. 


FOR BROCHURES AND INFORMATION ON THE ARTIST PLEASE WRITE TO: 
THE ETCHERS WORKSHOP, P.O. BOX 1109, SAUSALITO, CA 94966 
Etching Illustrated: $500 Unframed 
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. Since 1981, Baker Furniture 
has been creating reproductions 
from the palaces and country 
homes of the British aristocracy. 
! The original of this elegant 
and graceful George IV sofa 
resides in Howick Hall, home 
of the Right Honourable Lady 
Mary Howick. 


Selected by Sir Humphrey 
Wakefield, renowned authority 
on English antiques and archi- 
tecture, these treasures are 
representative of some of the 
finest furniture ever designed. 

In turn Baker has selected 
only the finest stores in America 


EF oan 


Furniture and Interior Design 


BAKER CHOSE GLABMAN’S. 


SIR HUMPHREY WAKEFIELD CHOSE BAKER. 





to offer their Stately Homes 
Collection of England, Ireland 
and Scotland. 

In Southern California, Baker 
chose Glabman’s Furniture and 
Interior Design—where our 35 
interior designers will spoil you 
for every other furniture store 
in the world. 
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(310) 479-7383 


WOODLAND HILLS 

20011 Ventura Blvd. 
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(818) 340-7677 





RADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures ¢ Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers * Outdoor Lanterns 
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SAINT * LOUIS CRYSTAL 


THE ESSENCE OF ROMANCE 
SINCE 1586 








FRANCE’S OLDEST 
AND MOST CELEBRATED CRYSTAL! Vv 
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PO bax 8 Tarboro, NC 27886 « (919) yee 












September 24 25 and 26, 1992 
Los Angeles Convention Center 


Designers, Architects, Contractors and 
their clients are invited to attend. 


An AMC Management Company Production 



























LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLOR 
SHOWROOMS — INVENTORY — BRO 


1325 MAIN STREET, WALNUT CREEK, CA 94596 

1775 ALAMEDA BTREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 
2064 CH COURT, MONTCLAIR, CA 94611 

494 N. \.\PORT BLVD., NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 
7741 F A JOLLA, CA 92087 

155 N. F ON, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 90048 
3307 MCk \VE., DALLAS, TK 75204 

250 WARD » ‘ONOLUL LU, HI 96814 

FOR OTHER °S NORTHWEST OR, WA, BC 


NOF “EAST/MIDWEST 
SOUT EAS 
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TCD 133 — Desert Sunset 


(214) 720-6066 
(808) 591-0685 
(800) 553-5611 
(800) 441-4366 
(800) 445-5720 
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Some traditions are 
meant to be broken. 


Seite 


}* BOEHM e CENTURY ¢ COLLECTOR'S GALLERY ¢ HICKORY WHITE ® K, JES ¢ KINDEL ¢ LLADRO ¢ MARBRO ¢ WIDDICOMB e 


(a YA) lraditionally speaking, it's not often you find expert interior 


design service and fine quality furnishings at a furniture store. 


That's precisely why you should choose Village Green. Village? 


Village Green has a tradition of providing upscale customers 


| outstanding examples of exquisitely crafted furniture, fabrics, window and Green’ 


| floor coverings. And, we offer an extensive collection of accessories from 
Pag eee oR AWD ail ORNRAG Se tNiinEsRelOmRES 





! 
| 
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| Europe and Asia through our Collector's Gallery.™ 
/ Come in and meet our interior design staff who will create for you a 

: 

| home that is uniquely and beautifully yours to enjoy for many years. 8109 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVENUE, WHITTIER, CA 
| 

j 


Start a new tradition with Village Green. A tradition of excellence. (213) 698-9461 (800) 826-7056 











Over 117 Colors and Styles 
at Import/Export Prices. 
Open to the Public 
and the Trade. 


LM nopman 
Sm ENPORT, USA. 


THE MARBLE EXPERTS. | || 


ANAHEIM 
1841 So. State College Blvd. (714) 939-0697 


MIAMI 
3500 NW. 79th Avenue (305) 592-1181 





































Lifetime Of Extraordinary 
Value. Guaranteed. 

Begin planning your custom cabinetry with 
qualified professional ... your Authorized Ri 


Dealer. You'll discover cabinetry so extradk 


: 
: 


dinary, we guarantee it.’ For life. 


Request the Rutt Folio and Lifetime Limited Warranty 
details* at these Authorized Rutt Custom Cabinetry 
Dealers, or by writing to Rutt Custom Cabinetry, Dept 
ADC992, P.O. Box 129, Goodville, PA 17528. Please 
enclose $7.00, which includes postage and handling. 


Shown: Stratford, a Transitional design. 


© 1992, Rutt Custom Cabinetry, a HARROW company. 


Covina Newport Beach 

Artistic Kitchens and Baths Inc. Kitchens Del Mar 

310 East Rowland St. 3536 E. Pacific Co 

(818) 331-7257 Highway 

. a (714) 673-9199 
dity of Industry 

ee hen om Palm Desert 

Bath Centre Desert Kitchen Desi; 

18605 East Gale Ave. 73-241 Hwy. 111, 

Suite 110 Suite 1A 

(818) 965-5346 (619) 568-0673 


HOW TO SHOP 
A DECORATOR SHOWROOM 










A IMAGINE the sun We are now opening our showrooms to 
x dappling discerning individuals. 


through 
the French 
doors 
across the 


soft hues of 





an old 

Aubusson However... 
carpet. Shopping in a trade building with 120 
Imagine a exclusive home furnishing showrooms is quite 

breeze gently different than shopping in a retail store. 

billowing the Wonderful but definitely different. 
sheers between crisp That's where our consumer Discover Design 
taffeta draperies. program comes in. 
Imagine sinking into a silk velvet covered sofa To make this new world accessible to you, 
or letting your fingers trace the marquetry inlaid we ll show you and tell you what you need to 


1 
{ 


patterns on a lovely know when “working” the showrooms. We'll 


fruitwood table. make it easy and fun. We'll tell you what to do 
Imaginings first and tell you exactly what showrooms do and 
like these are the don’t do. Then you can begin with confidence. 
first step toward We have tours. A lovely restaurant. You 
creating your own can register for a consultation with a professional 


| beautiful rooms. decorator for as little as $100 for up to two hours. 





Sometimes all it And since showroom shopping is not cash 


takes to re-imagine your room is to replace one or over the counter, we'll guide you step by step in 
two “important” pieces. Sometimes just changing making your purchases through a decorator — 
the accessories can make a room come alive. we have 50 of their portfolios on file for your 

| But no matter what you decide your choice — or you can arrange your 
room needs, to transform your room GALLERIA purchases and project coordination 
you simply must have access to the & through a buying service or selected 


showrooms where decorators select SHOWPLACE department and retail stores. 


the furniture and DIDS (Eu So come visit us at the 
CENTERS 





furnishings that Galleria & Showplace Design 


are the basis Centers, we'll have you shop- 
of truly a _ ping like a pro in no time. For 


beautiful and more information or a designer 


Bee 2 HENRY ADAMS sitet ‘s 
wonderfu SNE eUNeliselen corsultation reservation 


© 1992 SHOWPLACE SQUARE GROUP 


call 1-800-877-8522. 





rooms. 


Now open to discerning individuals. 1-5 pm Monday-Friday 


















_ AND ON THE SEVENTH DAY, HE RESTED. 
NOW YOU KNOW WHERE. 





Hawaii's Private Island has changed little from temptations of croquet and snorkeling, horseback riding 


the time of creation. Since the 141-square-mile island of and tennis, you'll discover seclusion and relaxation 


Lana‘i was forged from tidal, tropical, and volcanic unheard of this side of Paradise. For further revelations 
forces, we've added “The Experience at Koele”, named on Lana’‘i’s heavenly vacation, honeymoon, golf and air- 
“Best New Golf Course” by Fortune magazine, and only inclusive packages, call your travel consultant or 

two luxury hotels: the impeccable seaside Manele Bay Rockresorts at es 

Hotel and the lavish upland Lodge at Koele, each 1-800-223-7637. ee 

offering award-winning cuisine. Aside from the "tenes HAWAN'S PRIVATE ISLAND 

















Beac 
Sr a complete brochu 
(800) 443-5570 or the 
nearest you. ~ 
(catalog $3.00) 












Orange County/ San Bérnadino/ San Die 
Valley South Bay Riverside County Temecula C 
90 714-547-0933 714-888-0659 619-480-9 
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California: Anaheim 1301 S. State College Blvd. (714) 772-3183 
West Hollywood 553 N. San Vicente cues 

New Jersey: Paramus 147 Route 17 South (201) 261-1991 ©. 

New York: Huntington 1842 E. Jericho 7 ok. (516) 462-6222 
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~ ANTIQUE CAROUSEL AUCTION 
EXTRAVAGANZA ‘92 


Investment quality Carousel figures, 
UL A LO a 
but delightful Country Fair style. 

Over 100 items. For that special 
conversation piece, in your home or 
office or for investment this is one event 


you will not want to miss. 











AUCTION 
Saturday, September 12, 1992 
starting at 11:00 a.m. 
Santa Monica, California at the 
Civic Auditorium (at Main and Pico). 
" 
AUCTION PREVIEW 
Friday, September 11, 1992 
11:00 am to 9:00 p.m. 
7 
Send $20. for illustrated catalog 
which includes admission for two to 


the Santa Monica Auction. 


, OR 97219 * (503) 452-2383 
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